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BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH HENRY GEORGE, D. D., PRESIDENT OF DRURY 
COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Text: Hebrews 12, 1-2. ‘Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.” 


I do not know the author of this letter. It has been with 
authority ascribed to Paul. There have been strong reasons of 
late to doubt this ascription. One thing, however, is evident in 
this sacred epistle, that the writer was a lover of both brain 
and brawn. His appreciation of intellectual power is quite evi- 
dent from the interest and enthusiasm with which he works 
up his argument. Indeed, the letter is a book to itself, and if 
you want a mental tonic this afternoon, take the epistle to the 
Hebrews and read it from beginning to end. His love of phys- 
ical manhood is quite clear from the figures of speech which he 
uses in order to illustrate his subject. The language of the text 
is based upon the last word of counsel given to the young ath- 
letes in the arena just before the contest. Imagine for a moment 
the stadium, the arena, with its amphitheatre seats tier on tier, 
crowded with people; the young, vigorous athletes on the field, 
each with his coach or particular friend; with the multitude 
of people looking on; a last word of counsel and advice is given. 

I think it is quite in keeping with propriety that our educa- 
tional institutions should demand what is called a baccalaureate 
sermon; that the last word shall be concerning things which 
pertain to real life, a man’s real relations. Today, the text is 
peculiarly appropriate to college men. Never perhaps before 
in the history of education has the university man been called 
on not only to maintain his place, but to demonstrate the fact 
that he has a peculiar preparation for leadership in our present 
twentieth century civilization. I received a communication not 
long ago from one of the principal men of Chicago in which he 
wrote that he had published a volume setting forth the facts 
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and statistics showing that the university man has not the same 
advantages in life that the man has who goes to his trade or 
profession and leaves the university course out entirely. Over 
against this statement, I had a conversation with another Chicago 
man who said the universities are now beginning to have their 
day, and that there was a special demand for them not only in 
the professions, but also for leadership, especially in politics; 
that the Republican Party was never so safe as it has been in 
the hands of a distinctly university man, and that the Democratic 
Party looks for its safety and guidance to another or other dis- 
tinguished university man or men. I know nothing of the truth 
of this statement, but I simply present it to show you that in 
a peculiar manner the passage is applicable to you, in the arena 
of life with multitudes looking on as witnesses. You go out to 
justify the state in the tremendous investments for educational 
purposes and to justify the time that you give not only for a 
fair English education but for those things which shall take a 
very real part of your manhood and your womanhood before 
you commence your career in the world. Now, perhaps the 
easiest thing for me to do is to take up the proposition of the 
text and try to expound it in such a way that it will be applicable 
to us. You will remember that I do not come to you as a 
preacher, and I may not hold to the exegesis of the passage. If 
I feel at liberty to depart from the passage in its relation to 
the context, you will remember that I am not a pastor but a 
college president, and a college president assumes the right to 
do about as he likes before students. 

In looking the passage over, ‘‘Seeing we are beset with so 
great a cloud of witnesses,’’ we have these two great exhorta- 
tions: Lay aside every weight, and the sin which does so easily 
beset us. Here are two distinct statements. We have read them 
as though they were synonymous in meaning, as though they 
were redundant; and yet the whole passage would have lost its 
beauty and strength if those two terms had not been placed side 
by side, each having its own distinct meaning and its own lesson 
for every reader. 

Then first, the weights. Now a weight is not wicked in itself. 
It is something that presses you down or hinders you in your 
advancement. You cannot accomplish so much, you are handi- 
capped in the race, you cannot endure so long. It is something 
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that may not be evil in itself, but it is burdensome. Lay aside 
every weight, every pound of unnecessary flesh, every particle 
of cloth not absolutely required, be free from all mental stress, 
be perfectly free to do the best under the best circumstances. 
Let me illustrate what I mean in a homely way. Sometime ago 
I was riding with a friend in St. Louis. He had a magnificent 
black horse and wanted to show him off. He said this is an 
age of automobiles, but give me a splendid horse who shakes 
his head and puts his nose in your hand and goes, when you 
want him to go, like a streak. This man wanted to show off 
this horse. We started out. His motion was excellent. He 
said, ‘‘This animal can go much faster, but this is a heavy 
carriage, and we are two rather heavy men.’’ (He weighed 
rather more than I do, I think.) ‘‘The horse has not shown 
his best speed.’’ The weight of the carriage, the size of the 
men in no way hurt the animal, but it proved a hindrance to the 
animal at its best work. Let me say again, that these weights 
are hindrances in proportion to the strength and power of the 
individuals. A strong man can carry a light weight and still 
work, while the weakling had better not handicap himself in any 
sense of the term. I remember the other day before the present 
fashion prevailed among the ladies. It was a rainy day and I 
saw a young lady on the street and the rain was troubling her. 
She had her parcels and an umbrella, and had to manage her 
clothes and the wind blew, and she had a hard time, There 
came along a big athletic young fellow and stepped up to her, 
and off they went light and easily as possible. That which was 
‘a weight to the lesser strength of the young lady was no hin- 
drance at all to the more athletic young man, and so here is 
a lesson for us. Very strong men carry weights that do not 
hinder them in the race of life. There are others who cannot 
at all be handicapped. Let not those of iesser strength find 
fault with those who are more majestic and more able. I have 
known splendid business men whose business kept them from 
the midweek service, who could hardly attend church on Sunday - 
more than once at least, and yet they were men of sterling 
worth, of honor, integrity, and of liberality. I have found other 
men who are so made up that they needed all the services of 
the church that they could possibly get, and even then it was 
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hard to call them good Christians. Some carry weights that 
others cannot. . 

When I was a youth, I was brought up in the old Canadian 
fashion. I went over into England in the theological schools. 
I met the most distinguished men in the pulpit. I was sur- 
prised in my Puritan notions about tobacco to find that Spur- 
geon and Parker and other men whose words I had read with 
intense interest, whose evangelistic sermons were stirring my 
soul, were carrying those burdéns. This is no recommendation 
of smoking; but it was a lesson to me to be charitable in my 
dealings with others. Up in Missouri, we have had a state-wide 
prohibition movement. You do not know much about it, either. 
“You think you do, but you don’t. We got so intense, so abso- 
lutely set in our views, that there were prohibitionists that 
would not allow a man to express his own opinion and be a 
Christian man unless he was a prohibitionist. Men are carrying 
weights which are hindering them in their onward progress. 
We want them to give them up, but we do not want to send them 
to perdition if they do not. 

Second. ‘‘And the sin which doth so easily beset us.’’ Now, 
sins are besetting. Some have turned this around and have con- 
gratulated themselves that they have what they called their 
besetting sin, and because of their own efforts along other lines 
have lived to continue in these besetting sins. It is not the 
teaching of the passage, in my judgment. All sin is besetting; 
all sin is death-dealing in its nature. Sin is a transgression of 
the law of life, and he who indulges in sin is destroying just 
so far his own life. It must be given up. If there is one who is 
indulging in what he knows to be sinful, he cannot afford to 
say, ‘‘That is my besetting sin, and because of my efforts along 
other lines, therefore, I am not indulging in this.’’ Ah, no; sin 
is a transgression of the law of life and it is death-dealing. I 
was riding with a friend one day and the horse went lame in 
the right fore-foot. He got out and lifted up the foot and found 
a round stone pressing against the frog of the foot. It was not 
the weight that hindered that horse, but that stone going against 
the law of the physical life of the horse and was ruining him. So 
I say, all habits, all indulgences, all ugly practices, whatever it 
is, if it is against the law of life, it is death-dealing in its nature, 
and must be given up or there is no hope. The most distin- 
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guished athlete in the country could not stand up many years 
if he broke the law of physical health. The most distinguished 
graduate of any institution will not stand many years if he 
breaks the laws of intellectual development. Lay aside every 
weight. Give up the sin which does so easily beset you; and 
then run with patience the race that is set before you. 

Perhaps if there is any virtue neglected more than any other 
by good people, it is the virtue of patience. We are an impatient 
folk. Before I get done there will be one hundred impatient 
people in this congregation, and they are very natural in their 
impatience. Let me say again, that I believe of all the virtues, 
this is the most neglected virtue among really good people, and 
the more earnest and consecrated we are in our work the more 
impatient we are apt to become. Have you known the football 
coach to become impatient with the individual members? Have 
you not found the Dean impatient because of negligence some- 
where? Have you not found students growing impatient with 
their professors if they are not as interesting or as lenient as 
they ought to be? You have it in the churches. This is im- 
patience; men impatient with one another as they are engaged 
in united effort for some great work; ministers impatient with 
their congregations because there are not more intent listeners; 
deacons impatient because the funds of the church are not as 
liberal as they ought to be. You find it everywhere. But this 
word has a deeper meaning than mere indifference or irregularity 
on the part of our friends. I will try to illustrate a little later 
on. This is a world of restlessness; this is a world of impatience; 
this is a world of dissatisfaction. Allow me to say that amid 
all the reforms that we are trying to bring about, there never 
will come the millenium until we cultivate the patience in our 
own souls. Long-suffering, we need it. 

I saw the most splendid illustration of this about three years 
ago. I was in Boston lIunching with an old friend, and he 
asked me if I would not like to go out and see the annual game . 
that day between Yale and Harvard, that it was going to be 
a fine game. I loved college sports, so we went out on the athletic 
field. It was a marvelous sight. There were the amphitheater 
seats filled and decorated with crimson, tier upon tier, men 
and women. They had two or three bands. They had innumera- 
ble instruments of noise, and they were making the most tre- 
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mendous din you ever listened to. And up along one little 
streak were the Yale sympathizers. The hour for the conflict 
came. It was announced, Harvard at the bat, Yale in the field. 
There was a young lad who didn’t look more than nineteen to 
me, slim and straight, not very strongly developed muscles so 
far as I could see at the distance at which I sat, for there was 
no seat in the grandstand. But he went out there into the 
pitcher’s box and listened to the noise. No runner in the arena 
ever listened to greater din, but he was perfectly patient. He 
kept twisting the ball and looking around to the right and left, 
to the short stop, and he still rolled the ball in his hands and 
waited patiently. There was a crash from the band; there was 
a ery, one of those horrid cries that only students can make up 
and call college yells. There was all kinds of confusion, but 
he was perfectly still. He rolled his ball and waited, and he — 
shot it over the plate, and they called, ‘‘Strike,’’ and so the 
game went on and Harvard’s men were just as good as Yale’s 
men; but somehow or other they had not worked in harmony 
and patience and Yale won out. That is what I call patience 
in these athletic illustrations. There is enough goodness in the 
United States to save it from all wrong-doing. ‘l‘here is enough 
of church power, of honest men and women, to accomplish any- 
thing in life, if we could only unite as that team united and 
have that patient endurance. Lay aside every weight and the 
sin which is death-dealing and run with patien"e the race that 
is set before you. 

Now, listen: there is another piece of instru«4ion here which 
is simple and direct for all who are going out ito life—looking 
unto Jesus the author and perfector of your faith. If you have 
been in athletic contests when there was a multitude looking on, 
if you have listened to the words of direction that they give 
you, did you pay any attention? If you did, you were not fit 
to be an athlete. There will come from every direction all 
kinds of suggestion; and thus it is with young men today. I 
say I do not know a young man in any profession who cannot 
give you counsel in religious life. I do not know a single news- 
paper who does not feel itself qualified as to how to bring in 
the kingdom of our Lord and Master. I do not know of any 
writer in any of the magazines that cannot make suggestions 
that will not give right courses of instruction that you will re- 
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ceive from the professor in the class room. There are all kinds 
of instruction, information, and directions given. If you listen, 
you are in danger of being lost. You say in the midst of this 
confusion, What shall I do? ‘There are the guide lines and 
there is the goal to guide you ahead. Keep within the guide 
lines and go forward, and you will win at last; you will do your- 
self justice. So it is in the arena of life. Let me say that with 
all due respect for the thought of the age I firmly believe that 
young people, and especially college people, are more profoundly 
religious today than ever before in the history of this old world 
of ours. They cannot be anything else. A man who sits in the 
hall of science, and who does practical work, and has opened up 
before him the marvels of the universe; the man who sits and 
listens to the professor of philosophy and sees him trying to 
unify and articulate thought and see the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his neighbor and to the universe; the man who sits 
in the hall of history and sees there the picture of achievements 
in the past, cannot help but be a reverent man. I know you 
will get direction of every kind, but permit me to say this: 
there is not a man or woman in this house who, I believe, will 
go astray if he simply takes the Man of Nazareth as he under- 
stands Him, without the comment that you give, without the 
results of the theologian. Unless we are going deeply into the 
subject, he who will take the story of the Man of Nazareth as he 
understands Him, the historic Jesus, and follow Him, will never 
go far astray. I believe he will be brought into the light. I 
-eare not whether he is sitting on the steps of a heathen temple 
or in front of a theological school of the United States, or a 
man of no faith whatever; if he will take Him just as he 
understands Him and accept His teaching as He gives it, with 
his face toward the light, he will find himself a properly devel- 
oping child of God. Try it; I do not mean in any surface or 
casual way, but in the deep and profound way. I do not want 
you to think anything unless it is a pleasure for you to do so 
about the theology of modern times, but if you are anxious to 
be guided aright along moral and religious lines, there you have 
the opportunity. 

My young friends, you may forget all that has been said this 
morning about this text, and you may allow the memory of 
the preacher to fade away out of your mind if you will, but if 
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I can say this word with sufficient emphasis—and may God help 
me to say it in the most effectual way—there are people going 
astray on every hand, but if you will come back to the Great 
‘Teacher and learn of Him, you may not think as I do, you may 
not come to the same conclusion that I do, but you will love 
God extremely, and you will love your neighbor as yourself, 
and you will do all the good you can in the world, and will 
hate evil, and you will press on in the ways of righteousness. 


Now, permit me to say just a word to the graduates of this 
ereat University this year. We might say as students we shall 
never all sit together in any place of religious worship again. 
You have completed a course of study, and you are going out 
into the arena of life, and you are commencing your career. 
First, remember that this Univérsity was not planted here for 
your sakes. Sometimes students up in Missouri get that idea 
that if a book is in the class room and they want it, they will 
go in through the window if they cannot get in through the 
door. This University is not planted here for your sake; it is 
planted here for the sake of this great commonwealth, and you 
are permitted to come here that you might be better prepared to 
render the kind of service that citizenship ought to render to 
this great state. You have lived a real portion of your hfe 
here. It has not been simply a preparatory school for some 
of you for something beyond; it has been a real part of your 
life. The state expects of you that you will run the race of a 
true Christian citizenship with zeal, with diligence, with great 
efforts. Are you prepared to do it, are you prepared to adopt 
the suggestions of this passage ? 

I do not think it makes any difference whether you are a 
lawyer or a janitor. I do not know which is the better of the 
two. I do not know whether it makes any particular difference 
whether you are a doctor or a farmer. I do not know which is 
the greater of the two. I do not believe it makes any great 
difference whether you live in a palace in the suburbs of a 
great city or live in a rustic home by the side of some stream 
down in the valley between the mountains. I am sure that 
it makes no very great difference. The great men that have 
influenced the world are not the men that have been so promi- 
‘nent in their time. No man can say where you can do your 
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greatest work; but you can give the best service when you give 
your all to those things that mean for the state. 

In my judgment, there are only three institutions of prime 
importance, and if there are more, they are only valuable as 
they minister to these three. There are hundreds of institutions. 
They have a craze up at our college for sororities and fraternities 
and all that sort of thing. And we have a craze in the churches 
now for new organizations, clubs, and guilds, and they are all 
good in so far as they help you to minister to these three. But 
there are three that are sacred, and I shall name them not in 
the order of merit, but simply that they may follow the one 
the other. 

The first of these is the home. After all, there is no organiza- 
tion that can take its place—home with its hallowed associations 
of childhood, home the unit of society. We are hearing a great 
deal just now about improvements and something to take its 
place. Young men, if you read carefully the history of the past, 
if you studied carefully your economics, your socialism, and 
all the rest of it, what value, what sentiment, what inspiration 
hangs about the home! I think of my own on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario. There were eight children of us—no race 
suicide. I remember I was the first to leave home, and when 
I returned we had an old piano that you could sell today for 
fifty dollars, and we got awful music out of it, but we all sang 
on Sunday afternoon around that old instrument, and it did 
my mother good and cheered my father’s heart, and made us 
feel the unity of the home. Those hallowed associations are 
dear to us. That home is gone. Nothing on earth can restore 
it. Sometimes I feel like saying, 

‘‘Backward, roll backward, O Time in your flight, 

Make me a child again just for tonight.”’ 
It is gone. And yet the home is being threatened. There is a 
place of activity for you. 

The second institution for you is the state. Time forbids that 
I deal with this one. But think that we are now in the van- 
guard of civilization. My young friends, no nation has gone 
so far as we have gone. The history of the past is not a guide for 
the people of the United States for the future as a nation. 
Never before have a hundred million people governed themselves 
without a king or hereditary house, or anything of that kind. 
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Never before did a hundred million of people face problems in 
economics that were never faced before, but here we are face to 
face with these problems. It is a marvelous opportunity given 
to the university men by the state in all its grandeur and mag- 
nificence. There never was a greater opportunity in every ham- 
let, in every city, every county, in every state in the entire 
Union, and as Texas is broader, more expansive than any other 
state, the people of Texas have a larger responsibility rolled 
upon them. 3 

This is not all. One other institution, and that is the church. 
My friends, may I speak with real emphasis here to you! I 
know the church has not been perfect, and it is a great sorrow 
to thoughtful theologians that the church established in the early 
days has become divided, and that the church has been so un- 
charitable at times that it cannot endure those who think differ- 
ently from others, even though they act like us in fundamental 
principles of social life and religious life. And yet the church 
is essential to the Nation. /There are problems that our philoso- 
phy may not solve, and our mathematics will not measure, and 
our science will not analyze. There are periods in our life when 
we are face to face with something beyond the narrow confines 
of seventy or eighty or even one hundred years. There is not 
a thoughtful person who goes out at night and looks up into 
the starry heavens but feels in some way he is linked to the 
Universe, to the infinite and the unknown. The church may 
fail in putting a proper interpretation upon the great questions 
of life, but it is trying. It has helped millions of men and 
women, and you need inspiration and guidance and instruction. 

Let me say to you in conclusion, lay aside the weights that 
hinder you, whether they be prejudices or traditions or habits, 
or anything. Run with patience the race set before you, looking 
unto Jesus the author and perfecter of your faith. Look square 
into life as it is. See those institutions that are sacred and live 
for them, and if necessary die for them. And may God help 
you in all your efforts. 


ALUMNI ORATION 


THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO THE STATE., WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND PoLiTIcAL FAcTor 


BY THE HON. YALE HICKS, M, A., LL. B., OF SAN ANTONIO 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am sure that you will pardon me if I take the time to state » 
that my appearance before you today in this capacity is the re- 
sult of an accident. Whether this accident will result in an ac- 
tionable case of mental anguish for you remains to be seen. In 
the meantime, we might refer the matter to the Junior Law class 
for solution. 

The speaker originally chosen for this occasion did as Com- 
mencement speakers sometimes do, that is, reported his in- 
ability to be present today. About two weeks ago, in a fit of 
desperation which verged almost on panic, your Committee 
turned to the present speaker, confident of the fact, doubtless, 
that he could make as poor a speech without preparation as with 
it. Thus you see that by reason of the figurative demise of an- 
other alumnus I have inherited his shoes and you have inherited 
the speaker, and we are both now about to pay the inheritance 
tax. 

I assure you that it is with no slight feeling of misgiving that 
I approach the responsibilities of this hour, for I remember that 
when I take my place upon this platform I am standing where 
some of the most stalwart men of the nation have stood, and I 
realize that I am in the company of the Anakim. But if an earn- 
est desire to speak the truth in simplicity shall be any claim upon 
your generosity, I may at least hope for your sympathy if not 
your approval in what I shall say. 

Just twenty years ago I received my second and last degree 
from the hand of this institution and went out to do battle with 
the world. That twenty years has not been spent either in ease 
or indolence, but much of it has been passed down in the lower 
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levels of life where life is real and earnest, and where sometimes 
people want. -And today from yonder real and restless world 
into the quiet haunts where dwells the wisdom of the schools, I 
come and I trust bring a message, a twice-told tale perhaps, but 
a true one as I see and feel it. And I shall speak to you simply 
but plainly upon a subject which is perhaps a little unusual for 
an occasion like this. I want to talk to you about the relation 
of religion to the state as a social, economic, and political factor. 
I shall not speak to you from the standpoint of the cleric or the 
mystic, but I shall discuss this subject as I would the philosophy 
of Marcus Aurelius or John Stuart Mill. No doubt many of you 
wonder why I should have chosen what you may term a clerical 
topic, and are surprised to find this ‘‘Saul among the prophets.’’ 
Perhaps I look at this matter differently from you. I sometimes 
think that in broad-minded America we often take a very nar- 
row view of life. That you should wonder at such a natural 
thing as the selection of this topic is to my mind evidence of an- 
other fact which I believe has an important bearing upon mod- 
ern thought; and that is our custom of dividing !ife into differ- 
ent departments or provinces, in any one of which we seem to 
think that a man may live and work entirely independently of all 
others. 

We have life divided into religious and secular departments 
as if in a sense it is not all sacred. We have also the depart- 
ments of physical science, of philosophy, of religion, of litera- 
ture, of art, of industry, and others which we treat as if they 
were in a measure unrelated sciences; and we find men giving 
their whole lives to the one or the other of them to the exclusion 
of all else. This results in a narrow intellectual provincialism. 
Provincialism always denotes prejudice, a prejudice born of 
ignorance of life beyond our little province. It is evidence of a 
lack of acquaintance with the world and its real life. Hamilton 
Mabie tells us that this fault is characteristic of all peoples who 
live entirely at home, and he says truly when he says in substance 
that provincialism is as prevalent on the streets and in the draw- 
ing rooms of Paris and New York as it is in the glades of Gum 
Hollow, and I find that this mental provincialism is more 
prevalent among scholars than among the uneducated. Provin- 
cialism is ignorance, and ignorance costs terribly. Mental pro- 
vincialism costs a man all the knowledge and scope of vision 
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which he would get did he but travel out of his own little mental 
province and learn that life is broader than one man’s mind, and 
that there are other people who live elsewhere, and who are - 
earnestly trying to solve the problem of life and are making some 
success of it. 

Human life is not like that low form of existence which we 
are told may be repeatedly subdivided, and yet each subdivision 
remains a unit, sufficient in all things unto itself. In the eternal 
counsels of, that force which Spencer calls Energy, but which I, 
without apology, call God, life was made a unit, and above it 
has been written, ‘‘That which God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.’’ Some of the ancients understood this better 
than we do, and it was the basis of all their systems of education, 
which in many respects were much more complete than ours. 

The weakness, if not the very curse, of this age, is that incon- 
eruity which results from the conflicting opinions of its experts. 
It is suffering from a kind of mental and moral locomotor ataxia, 
a lack of co-ordination of the ideas and forces that control life 
and its development. This results in our failure to see things 
in their proper proportion, and an inability to estimate things 
at their relative value. As a result of this the practical man of 
affairs ignores every other phase of life save that of commerce 
and finance. To him the man who loves poetry and art should 
wear dresses. He knows little and cares less for literature, art, 
or science, except as they may increase the output of his mill or 
mint. And the man who devotes himself to physical science, art, 
or literature deems it a sign of mental weakness if some other 
man shows any decided interest in spiritual values or dares as- 
sert that these are of any real interest or practical use in the life 
of real men. 

All of this comes from a failure to see life as a unit or recog; 
nize that it is a result of numerous causes each working in and 
along its own channel in related order, so that when the work is 
finished Nature may stand up and exclaim: ‘‘Ecce homo!’’ It 
is evident that if any phase.of life or character is left undevel- 
oped, we have a deformity and not a man; and the difference be- 
tween the education of this age and that of past centuries in one 
important respect is that then the educated man knew a great 
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thing; but the pity of it is that the ‘‘one thing’’ may not be ‘‘the 

one thing needful.’’ 

_ The University man should not allow himself to fall into this 
error. He should so live as to be able to see life as Matthew Ar- 

nold says, ‘‘Steadily and see it whole.’’ No phase of it should 

be to him uninteresting or unimportant so long as it haey a prac- 

tical bearing on life here. 

And so I make no apology to any University man for my 
choice of a subject. Without further ado, I take this occasion to 
call your attention to what I consider the most dangerous charac- 
teristic of American life today. I refer to the apparent loss out 
of the life of a vast number of our people of those religious con- 
cepts and ideals which shaped and controlled the personal and 
national life of America during the past two centuries. I wish to 
show you in a brief way that modern life and all that it holds of 
liberty and comfort grew out of those ideals, and that our nation, 
with all it holds of hope for us and of inspiration for the race, 
is founded upon the ideals deduced from the simple but funda- 
mental truths of what is known as the Christian religion. 

I want to show you further that many of the mature men and 
women and of the youth of this day know less at first hand of the 
Founder of that religion and of the truths that He taught than 
they do of Confucius the Chinaman, Socrates the Greek, or of 
Omar of Khorassan. And I would show you further that this 
ignorance and loss is working and will continue to work a moral 
damage in the personal and national life of our people, which 
decades of moral regeneration will not be able to repair and which 
now threatens to bring serious changes in our social, industrial, 
and political institutions. 

I am one of those who know no better than to believe that the 
spiritual ideals of a people are their most valuable possessions; 
that they are the forces that underlie and give color and charac- 
ter to the life. Science has indorsed through Fiske and Le Conte 
what one wiser than either had previously told us, and that is 
that man is the one animal whose evolution is effected through a 
force proceeding from before, and not from behind; that man 
is lifted by ideals that lead him intelligently and purposely ahead, 
and not pushed forward by some blind but irresistible Dome 
Ideals then become things to be reckoned with. 

Indeed, I believe that you may search as you will, but you 
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will not be able to discover in history any people who have 
achieved anything substantial in civilization, unless . beneath 
it all there was some system of religion whose ideals were more 
or less uplifting. It was a religious concept that led the great 
progenitor of the marvelous Hebrew people from among the 
polytheisms of the East into the West, which made them, as 
Renan says, ‘‘a living protest against superstitition and ma- 
terialism,’’ which prevented that people from being crushed 
between the contending armies of the world, and which holds 
them today in solid phalanx against every kind of blandish- 
ment and persecution, 

Curious, and in many respects puerile as was the religion of 
the Greek, it had a definite and decided influence for good upon 
the private and national life of the race. Professor Dickinson 
says of Greek life, ‘‘The Greek family centered in the hearth, 
where the father in his capacity of priest offered sacrifice and 
prayer.’’ ! 

It was so in Roman civilization. Only recently the great 
modern Italian historian told us of that early puritanism that 
lay back of and beneath the magnificent.achievement of that 
wonderful people, thereby explaining to us the source of a 
power which the world has admired but could not fully under- 
stand. 

As wealth increased and religion declined amid the impor- 
tation of numerous doubtful and in some instances degrading 
divinities, the moral life of the people slowly ebbed until it 
went out in an extravagance and luxury which obscured their 
earlier and purer ideals. When we come down to later times, 
this truth was so often illustrated in the lfe of mediaeval 
- Europe that it passed into the adage ‘‘Like priest, like peo- 
ple.’’ And as we look back over the history and map of the 
world from ancient to early modern times, the only bright 
spots in that broad expanse of ignorance and superstition are 
where religion, pure and undefiled, still survived, and where 
the vision of the Unseen was still unbroken in spite of the 
power of a vast and vicious ecclesiasticism. Indeed, in all the 
history of man there has been but one people bold enough to 
attempt to build and maintain a nation without the aid. of re- 
ligion. Goaded to desperation by the cruelty and slavery in 
Church and State, each of which was corrupt beyond descrip- 
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tion, and moved by unbearable industrial and social injustices, 
France, in a mad frenzy, dethroned religion and proclaimed 
the rule of Reason, thereby, in fact, proving to the world- 
strange paradox!—that her. own reason was itself almost de- 
throned. Her representative body in solemn state passed a 
resolution abolishing God. That resolution did not destroy 
the Deity, but it came very near destroying France. So great ~ 
have been the inroads of materialism and vice upon the moral 
life of her people, and so unsteady and shifting her moral 
standards, that in recent years she has instituted in her schools 
and now maintains the most elaborate system of ethical in- 
struction in the world. In addition to that she has been able 
to fall back upon whatever of virtue and morality remained in 
the lives of such of her people as still clung to the Church. 
But the fate of France is yet uncertain. Brilliant, original, 
and in many ways a most noble people, it remains yet an open 
question whether they are capable of self-government without 
the help of the moral power and poise which are the most dis- 
tinguishing marks of any real religion. Many of her most 
brilliant men still contend that: ‘‘Zl faut avoir une ame; it is 
necessary to have a soul,’’ and that she must yet return to the 
religion of the Nazarene. 

We are constantly surprised today when we note how little 
appreciation there is, even among intelligent people, of the part 
which the open Bible and the principles of a pure and unde- 
filed religion played in that formative period in the social and 
political life of Europe and America out of which modern con- 
ditions developed. In the dark and dangerous days of a not 
too distant past when in Church and State, custom and caste, 
and the pride of men held the life of man in cruel bondage, it 
was the simple truths of the open Bible that revealed to the 
common man the dignity of his being and made him free; and 
the heroes who first raised their voices in solemn protest against 
the wrongs of society were the Christian ministers who were © 
enlightened by the truth and imbued with the spirit of the 
Nazarene. And the man or woman who does not know this 
knows little of the real history of the men and forces which 
made possible the liberty and comfort of modern life. Be- 
cause of the baseless but arrogant assertions of certain philis- 
tines, some people seem to have an idea that that religious and 
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civil liberty developed independent of. and in spite of the 
influence of religion. Nothing is farther from the truth. It 
did, indeed, in some instances develop in spite of the power of 
the then established Church, just as it did in spite of the power 
of the established State; but the Church at any given time is 
by no means to be regarded as the necessary habitat of real re- 
gion, any more than the existing form of government repre- 
sents the habitat of the real political life and thought of the 
country. People who think dishonestly or superficially seldom 
recognize this fact, and to this error is due much of the igno- 
rance and prejudice with reference to this department of life. 
As Buddha among the Hindus, ag Socrates among the Greeks, 
there have always been men who, in spite of custom or caste in 
Church or State, saw more or less clearly into the heart of 
things, and who were willing even at the risk of life to raise 
their voices against error in high places and break forth to lead 
the people out into the lberty of God. In the words of Kip- 
lng, at such a time there 


‘Came the whisper, came the vision, 
Came the power with the need, 
Till the soul that is not man’s soul 
Was lent to them to lead.’’ 


But the part played by the open Bible in the social and po- 
litical life of the past three centuries was something more defi- 
nite and practical. 

I speak advisedly when I say that the civil and religious lib- 
erty of the modern world which has made possible the benign 
condition under which our life is lived today, and which has 
made that life secure and comfortable, is the direct gift of 
the Christian religion. In the truths enunciated by Jesus, the 
Nazarene, in the philosophy of life which he promulgated for 
the first time, in words so simple, so direct, and yet so powerful, 
with reference to the dignity and destiny of man, freedom of 
conscience, and the nature of his kingdom are to be found every 
true principle of civil and religious liberty extant in the world 
today. Up to that time the individual had existed, only for 
the Church or State, and very much as the slave or sport of 
both. Standing amid infinite barrenness and a vast unrest, the 
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Master said to the people, ‘‘I came that ye might have life, and 
have it more abundantly.’’ Again He said, ‘‘And ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.’? When we 
seek the Truth of which he spoke, we find it in words that lift 
and liberate the common people. I cannot give you all of it 
here, but He said ‘‘Blessed are the poor, blessed are the meek. 

The very hairs of your head are numbered. 1 
I and my Father are one, and yet you are my friends, fear 
not. . . . It is my Father’s will to give you the kingdom.’’ 

What Plato was to Socrates, Paul was to Jesus, and this 
great disciple said to the common people: ‘‘Now are ye the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what ye shall be.’’ It 
is small. wonder, then, that Green says that this religion first 
taught the peasant and trader to look into faces of kings and 
nobles and not be afraid. 

But the Master said further: ‘‘The time shall come when 
neither at Jerusalem nor yet in Samaria shall ye worship God, 
but He is Spirit and must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 
Go learn what He means when He says ‘I will have mercy and 
not worship.’ ”’ 

Here, then, was religious liberty. Not at Jerusalem or 
Samaria, Mecca or Rome, Geneva or Canterbury, but for the 
worship of God every place a temple and every time a season. 

England boasts of her Magna Charta, and America of her Dec- 
laration of Independence, but I will tell you when both were first 
promulgated. We go back to an elder day, when to the Pharisees 
the people were as dogs and to the Romans as cattle, the spirit of 
the Nazarene laid the foundation of a. universal brotherhood 
of man when he said, not of a chosen people but of the race: 
‘‘That which God hath sanctified, call thou not common.’’ 
From that day to this there has never been, and there never 
will be again, any ‘‘common people.’’ That was the Magna 
Charta, not of the nobles of England, but of the commons of 
the world; that was the declaration of independence, not of 
America only, but of the race. 

The next we hear of this social doctrine.is from the lips of 
the great apostle to the Gentiles, as he stood amid the life- 
less and decaying philosophies of Greece and proclaimed the 
brotherhood of man to the sleek, caviling and contemptuous 
Greeks, who scoffed at this new idea, in much the same spirit 
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as characterized the nobles of France at a later day, or ag does 
me Fine Lady of America’s self-constituted—I had almost said 

*“soap-box’’—aristocracy of today. 

Next, this great apostle, who, the Roman Governor said, was 
made by very dint of learning, took these new truths to 
Rome, and there, after a little time, they were delivered into 
the hands of that sturdy but savage race of flaxen hair, whom 
God had held in leash in the dense forests of the north. For 
centuries they were buried beneath the overwhelming ignorance 
and brutality of the early centuries. Even during that time 
. here and there were evidences that life lay and wrought be- 
neath the infinite barrenness that covered the face of the 
world, and we now know that during all that time, in secluded 
spots there were seeing souls who held to these truths in their 
simplicity and handed them down from generation to genera- 
tion as a precious heritage. 

In the year 1535 John Calvin wrote his ‘‘Institutes of the 
Christian Religion.’’ The principles that he set forth therein 
erossed the English channel into Scotland and England, 
fought the battles of the common people, dethroned a king, and 
put Cromwell as the Protector of the liberties of the people. 

Green, by some accounted the greatest English historian, 
says that ‘‘John Calvin discovered the individual,’’ that he 
‘‘first revealed the worth and dignity of man,’’ and that ‘‘the 
basis of the Christian Republic which he proposed was with 
him the Christian man, called of God.’’ Green further says 
that in the light of this truth ‘‘the meanest peasant felt him- 
self ennobled as a child of God,’’ and that it was this spirit 
which ‘‘taught the English peasant and trader to look for the 
first time into the faces of nobles and kings and not be 
ashamed.’’ It was this spirit, too, of which it has been said 
that if it possess a man, he will fear God and nothing else. 

But how did John Calvin discover the individual except in 
the light of those simple and fundamental truths with refer- 
ence to the value and dignity of human life which fell from 
the lips of the Master upon the. hillsides of Galilee? And I 
say to you today that if man is ever enslaved again it will be 
only when the open Bible has been destroyed and its simple 
truths effaced from the hearts and memories of men. 

The German historian Ranke says that ‘‘ John Calvin was the 
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virtual founder of America,’’ but I take it that the Spanish 
historian Emilio Castelar speaks more truly when he says: 
‘“The Anglo-Saxon democracy has for its lineage a book of 
primitive society—the Bible; and yet that democracy remains 
serenely in its grandeur, forming the most dignified, most 
moral, most enlightened and richest portion of the human race.’’ 

Prof. John Fiske, that profound philosopher and scientist, 
says: ‘It is not too much to say that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the entire political future of mankind was staked upon the 
questions that were at issue in England. Had it not been for 
the Puritans, political liberty would probably have disappeared . 
from the world. If ever there were men who laid down their 
lives in the cause of all mankind they were those grim old Iron- 
sides whose watchwords were texts of Holy Writ. whose battle- 
eries were hymns of praise.’’ If you are inclined to question 
these conclusions, and want the truth, you may find it in the 
writings of Bancroft, Froude, Dyer, Motley, Green, Fiske, Ranke, 
Carlyle, and any standard historian who has written of the sev- 
enteenth century, : 

We now begin to see that the Christian religion is by no means 
an other-worldly affair, but that it has exerted a very practical 
influence in the political and social life of the world. and that it 
has a very noble and definite program for the life of men here 
and now. Justice Brewer, at one time upon the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court, says: ‘‘This is a Christian na- 
tion. Historically it has developed along the lines of that re- 
ligion. Its first settlements were in its name, and the principles 
of Christinaity are the foundation of our social and political 
life.’’ The first declaration of independence in America was 
written and promulgated by the church. It was the Christian 
Church, and not the State, that wrote the separation of church 
and State into the State and Federal Constitution of America. 
Says Justice Brewer: ‘‘The great thought of the Master was — 
that over the human soul there was no earthly sovereign.’’ 

If the foregoing statements be true, then this religion is not a 
thing for old women and children merely, but contains a life 
philosophy and a human program to which the most virile men 
may well afford to give earnest attention. With these facts be- 
fore us, does it not seem reasonable to expect every intelligent 
and earnest citizen of this republic gladly to honor the name and 
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respect the faith that fashioned and fixed ‘‘this the happiest halt- 
ing place in the secular march of man’’? And yet I do not find 
this to be the attitude of a large number of people. I do not for- 
get that wide generalizations upon any subject are apt to be in 
some respects untrue and often unfair. I do not overlook that 
sreat body of men and women in America today whose religious 
ideals are to them easily the greatest thing in the world, and 
whose moral influence is more than any other force, and I some- 
times think, alone, holds the purpose of our people in some 
sort toward the ideals of their fathers. But generally speaking, 
the proposition as I have stated it is substantially true. 

In the face of the universal testimony of the profoundest think- 
ers and writers of the age to the fact of the incalculable debt of 
the race to the Christian religion, and to the fact of the impera- 
tive need of this vital force in the life of the people, is it not 
marvelous that many men who make some pretence to learning 
and to wisdom seem to regard religion as a negligible quantity ? 

To my mind this presents a remarkable illustration of a fact 
which students of history have so often noted; that is, the al- 
most childish complacency with which whole bodies of people be- 
come indifferent to the plainest and most serious lessons of his- 
tory. | 

I certainly do not desire to play the role of pessimist. I do 
not think I do so when I say that there are many conditions in 
the political and social life of this nation today which may well 
give occasion for serious apprehension. 

Pick up any respectable journal of the day and you will find 
some discussion of the fact, which is not disputed, that the bulk 
of the business and professional men of the country take little 
interest in the ethical or religious phase of life, while the es- 
trangement between the industrial worker and the church is one 
of long standing. 

This is the result of ignorance, not of intelligence. It is an- 
other example of mental provincialism. No honest man, of ordi- 
nary intelligence, who loves his race, can trace the influence of 
the open Bible upon the character and life of the people in the 
past three centuries and longer remain indifferent to this pri- 
mary force in the development of the social order, in the guiding 
of human endeavor, and the establishment of those ideals of life 
in which are bound up the safety and well being of society. It 
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has ever been and still is true that ‘‘when there is no vision, the 
people perish.’’ Just how far the churches are to blame for this 
condition I will not undertake to say. This I do say, that if the 
modern churches have no message that men need, religion has. 
Renan, the rationalistic critic, speaks the truth when he says: 
‘“Whatever be the unexpected phenomena (in the form of man) 
of the future, Jesus will not be surpassed.’’ I tell you, here amid 
the wisdom of the schools, and-I tell you plainly, that the man 
or woman who divorces his life from that Personality robs him- 
self of the Supreme Gift of the ages. Possibly somewhere among 
the sages of earth there is a wiser than He, but you will pardon 
my ignorance if I say that I have read the systems of many men, 
and that when it comes to the problem of Life in all its phases, 
their words are to His as moonlight unto sunlight, as surmise 
unto knowledge. 

What, then, are the causes which have brought about this un- 
happy condition? There may be other reasons given for this pres- 
ent-day lack of interest in spiritual ideals and loss of spiritual 
vision, but I will-mention two which to me seem most prominent. 

The first assault made upon the ancient ideals of the people 
came from the rationalistic philosophy. I shall not undertake 
to discuss the correctness of its method or verity of its results. I 
will say, however, that like all new systems, of which modern So- 
cialism is a striking example, many of its most enthusiastic dis- 
ciples at first made claims for it far beyond anything that the 
facts or later investigation warranted. But the minds of the 
youth, not prepared for the assault, were dazzled by the strange 
light and many went astray. 

Generally speaking, the practical result for a large number of 
men and women of the application of this philosophy to the 
problems of life was: 

(a) The destruction of the idea of the personality, if not the 
being, of God. 

(b) Making moral obligation a matter of custom or expe- 
diency instead of a moral necessity. 

(c) Weakening or destroying the idea of the divine origin 
and destiny of man. 

(d) Making life a struggle for existence in the midst of hos- 
tile forces where the strongest only survives. | 

I do not mean to say that these were or are the necessary con- 
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clusions from the premises of the rationalist, but after all is 
said these are about the substance of the ideas that reached the 
layman. Neither do I say that these reached him quickly. Doubt- 
less it would have been better for him and for the wor!d if they 
had. Then he might have tried them out and accepted or re- 
jected them, and he himself might have then believed and have 
been able to tea¢h his children something definitely. 

But amid an endless discussion of doctors who disagreed 
_about his mental and spiritual dietary, the soul of the layman 
starved for lack of nourishment, and he now wonders if he 
really has any soul at all. The disciples of one school or another 
of this new philosophy with the assurance of youth and the arro- 
gance that marks the progress of an untried system, attacked 
the sacred institutions of Home and Church and State and 
would remove the restraining hand of authority from the 
shoulders of men and leave them responsible only to them- 
selves—for only they were God. The men who believed that 
they who attempt to abolish God usually abolish themselves, 
did battle for the truth as they saw it. That battle has been ~ 
fought. The last generalization of Spencer has been found to 
be the first posit of religion, but as in all wars the people have 
been the real sufferers. The dark philosophies of recent dec- 
ades are now retreating into the void from whence they came, 
but they have left their shadows in the hearts and lives of many 
people, and they have left the Home, the Church, and the State 
weaker than either has ever been before since the nation was 
born. To the earnest soul who refused to allow his vision of 
the Unseen to be obscured by a provincial view of things, 
these doctors often appeared as men who stood in the midst of 
a great conflagration and contended, doubting whether this 
was, in fact, a real conflagration or a mere mental concept; and 
whether water was really wet, and if so, if it was fair to im- 
pose its authority on the fire, and thus, as Bernard Shaw would 

say, ‘‘extinguish its mdividuality.’’ 

It is in unsettled and drifting times like these that the mind 
is liable to be given over to ali sorts of ethical, political, and 
social vagaries. Men do not see clearly. To them nothing is 
deeply sacred, and therefore nothing secure. And so today by 
philosophy and fiction, by poem and drama, men are weaken- 
ing the respect of the young men and women of this generation 
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for some of the most sacred ideals and institutions of life. 
Home, marriage, virtue, honor, religion, and government, all - 
have been questioned by some doctrinaire or flippant dilettante 
to many of whom God is a myth, duty a dream, virtue a fic- 
tion, truth a mirage, and the sacred obligations of Home, 
Church, and State the relics of an ignorant and outgrown past.. 

Contemporary with the development of this new philosophy 
in America has been a material development of such rich and 
vast proportions as almost to dazzle the world. As men felt 
their religious ideals slipping away from them they turned to 
other things in search of satisfaction. It is needless for me to 
try to picture to you the cause or effect of this wonderful ma- 
terial development upon the people. Many have lost their for- 
mer ideals of life and morals. Today upon the one hand we 
find a dangerous luxury and extravagance, and on the other 
bitterness, that which comes from envy. The shameless doings 
of the idle rich are matters which are daily flaunted before us. 
From recent marital events it seems that the grandmothers of 
our coming aristocracy will be able in days to come to regale 
the dull days of the grandchildren with stories of the years 
when they did duty as footlight favorites before the bald- 
headed row. 

To a large class of men and women success is possible only in 
the acquisition of great wealth. Many know that ‘“‘life is more 
than meat,’’ but they are unable to withstand the force of cur- 
rent opinion with reference to the necessity of keeping up with 
the social procession. This desire for financial and social 
prominence has lowered the moral ideals of myriads of men 
and women, stifled the voice of conscience, made deaf the ear to 
every human ery, and made of domestic peace a fevered dream. 
The Master truly said: ‘‘How hardly shall a rich man enter 
the kingdom!’’ The evil influence of these material standards 
of life upon the ideals of the youth of America has long been 
apparent. Evidence of the truth of this statement is abundant 
in our colleges and out of them. Even among us, out here on 
the frontier where money has not been found to grow on 
trees, we find the children of many men to whom, in early life, 
hosiery was a luxury, using as playthings toys that cost as 
much as a respectable house and lot, and being trained to an 
extravagance which is dangerous. And many a girl or boy will 
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spend on himself as much per month as would support a family 
of five in reasonable comfort. Foolish and dangerous extrava- 
gance and a tendency to build monetary barriers between the 
different classes of students are in evidence even in our younger 
colleges, while the ideals of most of the youth at the older in- 
stitutions of learning promise little for the moral regeneration 
of the personal and national life of our country. An article 
in one of our leading magazines in discussing the ideals of the 
average college graduate recently said: ‘‘He is really intelli- 
gent about almost everything except life—which is the only 
thing it is at all needful to be intelligent about.’’ All this 
comes from a lack of spiritual perception, a want of knowledge 
of that in which life really consists. 

Uncontrolled by definite moral ideals and led by the lure of 
untold wealth, is it any wonder that modern social and com- 
mercial ideals strain the laws of ethics and of state to the last 
degree ? 

When confronted by such conditions the honest, broad- 
minded, intelligent man, the college man, if you please, will 
simply ask: “‘To what may we turn to stem this tide, to what 
shall we look for our ideals of life, to what for a dynamic that 
will enable us to reach them?’’ To such a man it matters not 
whence comes the knowledge or the power adequate for this . 
need. It is enough for him to know that there is such knowledge 
and such a power and that they are within his reach. Backed 
up by the enexorable laws of inductive logic and the unbroken 
testimony of impartial history, I dare say that there is one 
source and only one from which this help can come, and that 
is the open Bible, whose simple truths and high ideals have 
again and again lifted men out of and above their environ- 
ment and made of them such forees of regeneration as the 


world has never elsewhere seen. Ah! but you say: ‘‘ Will 
not the spread of education purify human life, and protect it 
against the vagaries and vice that threaten it?’’ I tell you 


No! George Eliot, whose character studies have won for her 
a high place among the novelists of the world, knew that classic 
learning and culture could make a Tito, but that it took an open 
Bible to make a Savonarola. And that picture of Romola 
fleeing from Florence is not unlike the attitude of many of the 
eultured folk of this country toward the hard and practical 
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questions of human life, which having helped to create, they 
are ready to flee from. Im all literature there is nothing 
grander than the picture of that hero-priest who loved’ the 
liberty and purity of Church and State more than he feared 
anything, as he laid his hand upon the white arm of that flee- 
ing aristocrat and spoke into her ears those words of duty 
which woke her drowsy soul, changed the whole purpose of her 
life, and sent her back to Florence and to duty. I would take 
those words and write them above the portals of every school 
' and university today: 

‘Tt is the Truth that commands you. You cannot escape it. 
Either you must obey it and it will lead you; or you must diso- 
bey it and it will, hang on you like a chain which you will drag 
forever.”’ | 

Many nations have had philosophies and died; but no man 
with sword or pen has yet dug the grave or written the epitaph 
of a nation whose people had the open Bible. Out of the waste 
of philosophies in Medizval Europe, above the heads of the 
scholar or pedant, it raised the common people and made of 
them the redeemers of the world. ‘‘This that John Knox did 
for Seotland,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘we may really call a resurrection.”’ 

Out of the sterile soil of a dead ecclesiasticism, it developed a 
religion; out of the fragments of a decaying state, it fashioned 
a government; which together have been the harbor and the 
hope of all the peoples of the earth. In France, Holland, Scot- 
land, England, and America, indeed wherever the ideals of the 
Puritan went, they developed the same brave men and pure 
women, the same fearless and unconquerable spirit, the same 
love of freedom, intelligence, and industry, the same reverence 
for God, the same regard for the obligation of righteous living 
and the demands of duty. Says Froude, the historian, in 
reference to the Puritan faith: ‘‘Grapes do not grow on bram- 
ble bushes. Illustrious natures do not form themselves on 
narrow and cruel theories. Where we find a heroic life appear- 
ing as the uniform fruit of a particular mode of opinion it is 
childish to say that the result should have been different.’’. 

Though born in the South and loving her traditions, I have 
little patience with the ignorance and ingratitude of the modern 
man who sneers at the ideals of the Puritan. We need some 
men of Puritan fiber today, and we need them badly. If the 
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men of this generation stood daily, as the Puritan of old, bare- 
souled in the presence of God, I imagine that life and property 
would be safer than it is today. We would not then maintain 
a ‘‘Bankers’ Row’’ in our Federal prisons, or need such stringent 
‘pure food or pure drug laws to keep men from poisoning each 
other for money, or have to legislate lead out of the life-pre- 
Servers intended for use on shipboard, We would not see our 
statesmen changing their profound convictions over night or 
find them, like the country school teacher, ready to teach that 
the world is round or flat, as the majority of the people may 
prefer. It has recently been said by an authority that there 
have been more homicides committed in the United States -in 
the past few years than in the seven or eight nations of Western 
Europe combined. There were over two billions of dollars spent 
for aleoholic liquors in the United States in the year 1907. We 
eatch even our big commercial corporations, which are controlled 
by individuals who are supposed to have some moral ideals, 
stealing from the Government not only by means of scales, as 
the Sugar Trust, but on a very large scale. The sight of the 
members of state and municipal legislative bodies and boards 
of public works rushing wildly from the state at the first news 
of the meeting of the grand jury, may now be a cause of amuse- 
ment, but not of amazement. The United States Government 
is not hoping to keep its army sober,—the question is whether 
they shall get their whisky within or without the reservation. 
Yet the most invincible army the world ever saw was that of 
Cromwell, the Ironsides. It never knew defeat. Impartial his- 
torians say that drunkenness, profanity, and immorality were 
unknown in it. It was the Christian man in arms. jT'aine says 
of it that ‘‘The perfect Christian made a perfect soldier.’? An 
Italian historian says of the Puritan: ‘‘None ever questioned 
his integrity.’’ The Encyclopedia Britannica says: ‘‘Their his- 
tory is a standing marvel.’’ The same marvels were wrought 
in every country where those religious ideals became dominant. 

Here, then, we have a religion, a philosophy, which always 
and everywhere will make men honest and brave and gentle. 
Not only that,—the very watchword of that religion is know- 
ledge or intelligence. Scotland, where this religion has long 
prevailed, has produced, in proportion to her population, more 
brilliant and deep men then any other nation in the world. 
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Holland has long been an instructor of the world in Art and 
a pioneer in her demand for a general intelligence among the 
people. 

The open Bible makes character, and character is the one 
thing indispensable for society and the state. It will call back 
the wandering spirit of man to God, the only real source of 
inspiration for the individual or the nation. And I say unto 
you, that we may neglect the high calling of Religion if we will 
and fix our gaze and that of our children on “‘ Visions over- — 
wise or overstale,’’—on modern vagaries or the resurrected 
inanities of outworn philosophies,—but as sure as God is Truth, 
‘‘Of our children, in their bondage, she shall ask them treble 
tale.’’ 

But America today has a problem before it which will test 
the strength of its moral fiber to the limit. Easily the most 
important and practical question that confronts the world to- 
‘day is that which grows out of the dissatisfaction of the labor- 
ing, or more properly, the hand-working classes with their 
present social and industrial conditions. This dissatisfaction 
is of long standing and is a sign of the progress of the race. 
It means that the humble workers in the march of a wide- 
spread intelligence have found themselves and have developed 
an individuality which has rights which must be respected. Up 
to ten years ago this portion of our population contented them- 
selves with attempts to better these conditions by demanding 
of their employers better wages and more confortable condi- 
tions and enforcing those demands, if necessary, by strikes and 
lockouts; and in politics by making respectful, if urgent, de- 
mands upon the politician and the statesman for laws which 
would more fully guarantee to them the right of the individual 
to the opportunity of earning.a comfortable living for himself 
and family. But it is easy to see that the purpose of this class 
of our citizens has now gone far beyond that point. They have 
found that they have not been able always to influence or con- 
trol legislation, and that at best the old methods were too slow. 
The plan and purpose of the laboring classes today are not to 
ask or even demand legislation; they are to become lawmakers 
and as far as possible the constructionists and executors of the 
law. Nor‘is this all. Clearly it is the program of their leaders 
that if these methods do not meet the need, and many ‘predict 
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that they will not, to change the structure of the government 
and the fundamental law of the land, if need be, to bring about 
a proper social and industrial order. Already we have the de- 
mands for laws providing for the right of initiative and of 
referendum in the making of laws, and the right of the recall 
of officers whose conduct does not suit the people, being pushed 
to the uttermost limit. The right of the recall even of judges 
is now being asked, a right which one of our statesmen con- 
siders so dangerous as to term it ‘‘an appeal from the rule of 
reason to the rule of mob.’’ The question is, where will these 
demands end? Already many of the leaders of laboring classes 
and not a few of the people declare that the ideal condition for 
the laboring man is not possible under the present form of in- 
dustrial and governmental order, and are earnestly insisting, 
as you know, on the inauguration of a social democracy which 
will set aside the present form of government, wipe out the 
right of private property, abolish the home as we know it, and 
resolve the people into one great family, where all shall care 
for each and there shall be no want. This appeals strongly to 
the imagination of the masses. We in America have always had 
such confidence in the temper and good sense of our people that 
we have given little thought to what we term the vagaries of 
social dreamers and industrial demagogues, but if one is to 
judge from the serious thought which is now being given to 
the subject by conservative disciples of the old school the danger 
is imminent. A recent article in The Atlantic Monthly attrib- 
utes the growth of Socialism in this country to the lack of 
definite moral ideals and urges churchmen and _ professors, 
economists and statesmen to teach the people something posi- 
tive, and do it quickly, and cease their everlasting negation 
about everything. Another writer says that it is no longer 
possible to be indifferent to the danger from Socialism in 
America. Conservative critics of this new social idea say that 
its results, if not its purpose, will be to destroy religion, the 
home, the right of private property, government as we under- 
stand it, as well as the liberty and individuality of the citizen. 
These things may or may not be true. Only time will disclose. 

The point I. wish to make is this——that whether Socialism 
‘comes or not, one thing is certain; we are face to face with the 


rule of the plain people, not through wise and. conservative 
3—Record. — 
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representatives, but in a body. You can readily see, then, that 
if in the past, intelligence and moral character among the labor- 
ing classes were things to be desired, the demand for such 
virtues will in the future be imperative. What is to be done 
about it? Who is prepared to say with confidence, ‘‘Here is 
the remedy!’’ Modern philosophy can offer no relief, because 
there the principle of the kingdom is war, and the ultimate 
purpose the survival of the strongest and fittest. It may be 
suggested that we will stand behind our constitutional guaran- 
ties and the fundamental laws of the land, but we forget that 
constitutions are only paper unless backed by the spirit of the 
people who adopted them, and that the same people who make 
laws can repeal them when they deem them impediments to 
their progress. 

It becomes apparent, then, that if moral character was never 
a practical economic and political asset before. it certainly is 
the primary need now. But character is the result of proper 
ideals; it is not spoken into existence in a day, and the question 
still remains, where will the people get the ideals that shall 
inspire and guide them in the conduct of life under the new 
order of things? What force will hold them back from riot in 
their newly found power, what keep them just when they find 
that they can have their own way? It is important for the labor 
leader to understand that there is an eternal difference between 
right and wrong, that there is such a thing as Truth; and it is 
important that the hand-worker adjust his ideals and ambitions 
to it; else his newly-found power will prove a mirage. 

In casting about for a philosophy, a rule of life that shall 
govern the private and social and-industrial life of the people, 
has any honest man, whether he be employer or employe, the 
right, in the face of the universal testimony of wise men, to 
disregard the philosophy of the Master Man, who discovered 
the individual as he skulked among the seats of the mighty and 
gave him liberty and what measure of comfort he has today,— 
the Man who claimed that he was the friend of the poor and 
would give them rest? | 

Thomas Huxley declared that ‘‘the Bible is the Magna Charta 
of the poor and downtrodden.’’: But what does any charter 
amount to to those who are ignorant of its contents and privi- 
leges? Because the rich have in the march of generations taken 
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charge of the treasures.of this Book and doled them out to the 
world in a niggardly way, is this any reason why any intelli- 
gent laboring man should deny that there is treasure there? 
Rather let him take charge of the treasure and appropriate its 
_ blessings. 

As we approach this Book it may be reassuring to the con- 
servative and wealthier classes to Know that its face is set hard 
against those things which the conservative thinkers consider 
the fundamental principles and vices of modern Socialism, 
Upon the other hand it is well for the hand-worker to know 
that the spirit of its philosophy is by no means satisfied with 
the ‘“‘human product’’ of the modern social and industrial 
system and promises a better one. 

Having learned this much of the nature and program of the 
social and industrial philosophy of Christianity, both parties 
should now want to know more of it. If they are really honest 
and conscientious, they will inquire whether or not the solution 
of the whole matter may not be found right here. 

We have already noted that at the very first the Great 
Teacher said that He had come ‘‘in order that men might have 
life and have it more abundantly.’’ He then has a life 
program for men. We have also seen that He said: ‘‘And ye 
shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make you free.’’ 
Then his purpose for the individual is that he shall have a 
‘*free,’’ ‘‘abundant’’ life. That is the dream of the people 
and that the thing for which they fight. His promise, however, 
is based upon an intelligent apprehension of the truth. He 
knew, as all wise men know, that there can be no permanent 
freedom except such as results from the apprehension of some 
fundamental fact of human life. Ignorance in State as well 
as in Church results in slavery. What, then, is Truth?’ He 
says: ‘‘My word is Truth.’’ When we turn to His teaching, 
we find that He offers no system or theory. Since men want 
Life,—to ‘‘enjoy life,’’ to ‘‘see life’’—He undertakes to define 
life by correcting a popular erroneous conception as to what 
life is. ‘‘Life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which a man possesses.’’ ‘‘He that would be greatest among 
you’’—and who is so humble that he would not be?—‘‘let him 
be as one who serves. Even I came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and give my life as a ransom.”’ 
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In the foregoing we have supplied that which men need 
terribly in America today, and that is, a standard of such a 
character that the people may reach it and be satisfied with it. 
Professor Dickinson says of the Greek view of Life that it was 
necessarily a failure, because it was based on the idea that 
every man must have enough property to be relieved from 
physical labor so as to develop his mind, a condition which was 
and must forever remain impossible to the great majority of 
the people. The world needs a life standard which will be 
based on moral excellence or soul-wealth. Now the poor are 
irritated by the extravagance of the rich and haunted by a 
dream of riches. There are no barriers which ambition or envy 
will not try to climb if it be in search of wealth or social recog- 
nition. America is cursed by false ideals today in every 
stratum of society, because of the fact that both rich and 
poor overlook the fact of the supreme value of the moral quali- 
ties of life, and because our standards are largely monetary. 
The test question should be: ‘‘Is he clean and just and kind?’’ 
and not, ‘‘Is he rich or prominent?’’ or ‘‘Does he belong to the 
Union?’’ Success should be found in the abundance of char- 
acter and not of coin which a man has achieved. 

Thus the first demand of religion is character. It flatters 
neither the rich nor the poor. Both need to seek the kingdom 
and its righteousness before either will know how properly to 
use the things of life. Both the rich and the poor need to know 
this, and it is hard to say which needs it worse. Religion 
makes promises to no man for the life that now is, except upon 
the basis of real moral character. This is where it parts with 
Socialism, which proposes a system and expects it to succeed 
regardless, as conservative thinkers say, of moral character or 
the intelligence of its members. But what, then, is to be the 
method? The method of character development is service. He 
lives most who serves most. This puts a new phase on human 
service. It makes the pampered rich as well as the idle poor a 
very shriveled folk. The man or woman who is really great is 
not the one who serves least or not at all, but is he who serves 
most. Labor then is not only a duty, it is a privilege,—a dignity. 
The men who work are the real dignitaries of life and of that 
Kingdom which He established on earth. 

Some men talk and dream of the ideal kingdom of Socialism, 
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while others contend that the vision can never be more than an 
idle dream or a disastrous experiment, because of the fact it 
takes no practical account of the need of moral character. The 
religion of the Nazarene holds out to men a definite idea and 
promise of a Kingdom here and now. This Kingdom is not 
dependent upon any form of government or industrial system. 
It is not a System, it is a Spirit. It is an invisible brotherhood 
where the one condition of membership is the possession of the 
spirit of the Kingdom. That spirit is the spirit of the Master 
Philosopher Himself, as manifested in His life. It is one of 
righteousness, service, and self-sacrifice. The compelling power 
is not law, but love or comradeship. It impels one to give more 
than is asked; it impels another to refuse to take all that is 
offered. The law of this Kingdom respects the right of prop- 
erty in point of civil law, yet reaches the same end as Socialism 
by the compelling power of the spirit. Do you object to this 
as impractical? Such is not the case. 

It is evident to the man who thinks at all deeply that life is 
tolerable today to the hand-worker only because of the spirit 
of the employer. There is not a master in this country who 
could not, if he desired, make life miserable to every one of his 
employes without once transgressing the civil or criminal code. 
If it is not his own spirit or humanity that holds the American 
employer to a show of humanity, it is the public spirit. Public 
opinion is the most potent force in America today. What is 
public opinion but spirit? There will come a time when that 
spirit will be so enlightened and elevated that the social and 
industrial injustices of today will be morally impossible, but not 
necessarily legally impossible. This is the method of religion. 
It knows that even laws are mere spirit, dependent, I mean, on 
the spirit of the men who enforce them. 

The Master knew that the comfort of the hand-worker depends 
not.so much upon the industrial system as upon the spirit that 
operates and pervades it. If it be one of greed and selfishness, 
no law can be framed to prevent oppression; and if it be one of 
unselfishness, it needs no law to compel it, because it will go far 
beyond the demand of any civil or criminal code. The Master 
has ever been the friend of the poor and the fallen. He has 
hard things to say of the man or nation of men who says to the 
poor, ‘‘Be ye clothed and fed,’’ and yet does nothing to make 
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this possible. He has hard things to say of the man who can 
industrially crush the life out of men, women, and children for 
profit. When our industrial conditions are judged by the 
character of men they make, we shall have the solution of the 
social question in sight. When men begin to learn that the 
purpose of any true industrial system is not to make dollars, 
but men and women, we can look for relief. This will come 
from a knowledge of the fundamental facts of life as religion 
reveals them, from a realization of the value and dignity of 
human life, from a view of God and his plain demand of man 
for men. 

Real religion has other definitions of murder than those 
written in our criminal codes. It writes its sentence from time 
to time in plain letters over against the names of mill-owner and 
manufacturer, when the lives of their employes go out by reason 
of impure air, long hours, and poor wages. Amid the endless 
discussion of the child-labor problem, it pomts men to one 
picture that should end the controversy. It is where the Master 
took a little child and set him in the midst of the company and 
said very calmly but very plainly: ‘‘Woe unto the man who 
offends one of these little ones. It were better for that man 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he were cast 
into the depth of the sea.’’ 

At the same time, religion speaks as amie to the laboring 
man. It says that poverty is no virtue and envy no excuse for 
erime. It says that the laborer who steals his employer’s time 
by ‘‘killing time’’ is a thief. It warns the hand-worker that he 
is or may become as selfish and greedy as his employer. That 
this is true finds many proofs in the conduct of the modern 
workman. In some localities today workmen are prohibited by 
the rules of their unions from doing as much work in a day as 
an honest laborer can do in half a day. The employer who steals 
the wages, the soul, and the life of his employes is no better 
but no worse than the laborer who steals his employer’s time 
and robs himself of his own self-respect and the regard of all 
honest men. The dream of the laborer of high wages with little 
labor is as dishonest and immoral as the scheme of the manu- 
facturer who seeks big profits at any cost in human life. Both 
methods kill the soul of the worker, and of all crimes this is 
the worst. 
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According to the Master Workman, the ultimate purpose of 
all government and industry is to give scope for the develop- 
ment of the soul of the worker, be he employer or employed. 
Selfish schemes by which either or both may earn an easy living 
are a curse to each. They tend to rob men of the only thing 
which makes a man dependable, and that is his moral character, 
—his soul. The soulless man, be he rich or poor, is an animal, 
usually a brute. The question of riches is entirely beside the 
question of ultimate success. | 

These are the fundamental facts in the light of which the 
industrial questions must be solved. The spirit of selfishness 
and greed is the spirit of war, whether it control the employer 
or employed. The spirit that solves the social and industrial 
questions finally, and therefore correctly, must be rooted and 
grounded in the high and ultimate duty of man according to 
the law of, and in the sight of the Maker of Man. 

Here, then, is where religion becomes the handmaid of the 
State and offers to do for society that which no mere System 
can ‘do. It gives to men (a) a new definition of life, (b) a new 
standard by which to measure men, (c) an ennobling view of 
labor, (d) a dynamic that gives to labor a new outlook and a 
new enthusiasm, and (e) it promises a new social and industrial 
spirit whose compelling power shall effect all and more in the 
way of making easier the position of the hand-worker than 
Socialism can honestly promise, or than any selftrespecting 
worker can ask. Unlike the method of Socialism, the program 
of the Great Economist permits the employer to retain posses- 
sion of his property and the laborer to retain his individuality. 
Better character increases efficiency, while the spirit of service 
of each to each increases wages. |The ideals of life of both are 
identical, and the hard lines of modern social life become fainter 
until they are obliterated and the warring classes of society grad- 
ually, not by law, but by the compelling power of the ideals of 
men, merge into a common brotherhood. This is a program that 
should challenge the attention of honest men today. It should 
appeal to the spirit of knighthood in the present day youth. 
It holds the only solution of the problems of society. 

Ignorance and ignorance alone, not of the culture of the 
school, but of Life and its few fundamental facts, is holding 
man back from his inheritance, individually, socially, and in- 
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dustrially. Those facts are nowhere revealed so plainly or so 
powerfully as in the Bible. What wonder, then, that that cold 
agnostic, Thomas Huxley, fought so vigorously to have that Book 
taught in the public schools in order that the modern youth 
might get its moral fiber and high ideals into their minds and 
hearts on the formative period of life! Further ignorance of 
the truth, as the Master revealed it, is inexcusable in both the 
rich and the poor, the employer and employed. We have fought 
long enough blindly and in the dark. Sobered by the moral 
responsibilities of the hour, let us respect the lessons of history 
and the testimony of our wise men and recognize in the Chris- 
tian religion that one source of light, that one vital force in 
the world, and give it its proper place in our daily life, so that 
the glory of the past may not depart from our people, and 
so that 
‘*In the days of Armageddon, 
At the last great fight of all, 
Our house may stand together 
And the pillars do not fall.’’ 


COMMENCEMENT ORATION 
THe Spirit oF LEARNING 


BY EDGAR ODELL LOVETT, PH. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
RICE INSTITUTE 


At a time which marks the closing of a period of systematic 
study on your part and the beginning of one of great and con- 
tinuous distraction, I would call you to some of the refinements 
of the intellectual life and to certain obligations entailed by your 
devotion to it. My object is an attempted portrayal, a presenta- 
tion more or less rough of that breath and finer form of the spirit 
of learning which lends what is perhaps its chief glory to the 
life of reflection and gives what may be perhaps its final pur- 
pose to the life of action. Twenty years ago it was specializa- 
tion. Ten years ago it was specialization. Today it is speciali- 
zation still, whether in academic education or in professional 
training, but specialization on the broadest kind of general 
foundation. Preparatory to attacking the practical problems of 
the material world, men are coming to provide themselves with 
the most complete theoretical training yet devised in the world 
of mind. On the other hand.-pure scientists are continually on 
the lookout for applications of their discoveries either to the 
ideal world in which they live or to the real world in which they 
find their livelihood. As a result the professor’s desk is nearer 
the market-place, closer to the counting-house, within easier call 
of State and Church than ever before. The university is saying 
to its men of letters, ‘‘You must be leaders of men,’’ to its men 
of science, ‘‘You must be also men of affairs.’? The world in 
its turn is demanding that its engineers be cultivated men, and 
that its skilled artisans be skilled in the liberal arts as well. 

Where theory and practice thus meet there must be reason, 
and this reason is restoring to learning its unity, in whose spirit 
we read the strength and the vision of the university. This spirit 
appears to us under three aspects in those disciplines by which 
men seek for truth and strive after beauty, in letters, in science, 
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in art. Art was originally the handmaid of religion; science, at 
one time the servant of philosophy, has more lately. become its 
master; letters, in the beginning the playfellow of poets and 
story-tellers, has grown to be humanity’s recording angel. Sci- 
ence had its source in a sense of wonder, art in a sensitiveness 
to measure and proportion, while letters partake of the substance 
of science and of the form of art. Science consecrated to the 
conquest of truth would solve the universe; art would recreate 
it in the conservation of taste. Science progresses by inquiry, 
art would recreate it in the conservation of taste. Science pro- 
greses by inquiry, art under inspiration. Intuition dominates 
the artistic reason, where inference controls the scientific. 

In other words, by the spirit of liberal and technical learning 
T understand that immortal spirit of inquiry or inspiration which 
has been clearing the pathway of mankind to intellectual and 
spiritual liberty, to the recognition of law and charm in nature, 
to the fearless pursuit of truth and the ceaseless worship of 
beauty. Its history is the history of the progress of the human 
spirit. Led by an instinct for knowledge, an insinct for har- 
mony, an instinct for law, that spirit has brought the twentieth 
century its most precious possesions: the love of reason, the love 
of art, the love of freedom. 

There abide these three: the spirit of science, the spirit of let- 
ters, the spirit of art, but the man has not yet arisen to say to 
us which is the greatest of the three. These are the faces of the 
spirit of learning above which there hovers a halo called by the 
modern philosopher the spirit of service, and by the ancient seer 
the spirit of wisdom. Knowledge becomes power only when it 
is vitalized by reason; it becomes learning only when it lives in 
the personality of a man; it becomes wisdom on translation 
into human conduct. I know as well as you that the spirits 
of which I speak are ghosts who will themselves not speak until 
they have drunk blood. I call upon you to give them the blood 
of your hearts in the service of those institutions—the State, the 
Church, and the University—which have made possible the civil- 
ized life of man in communities of culture and restraint. By 
way of practical issue to the ideal things I have been defining I 
ask you to let me point out to you certain familiar ways of serv- 
ice to the State, the Church, and the University which are wait- 
ing for the college man to walk therein. 
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Human society demands for its very existence three great fun- 
damental requirements—order, conduct, knowledge; these three 
primary requisites find their expression in the forms of three 
great institutions—the State, the Church, the University; these 
three institutions are the three great powers that mould the life 
of man—in body, in soul, and in spirit. The first of these insti- 
tutions is concerned with man’s physical well-being, the second 
with his spiritual welfare, the third with his intellectual pros- 
perity. They preserve to him the work of his hands, the hopes of 
his heart, the fruits of wisdom. They vouchsafe to him liberty— 
liberty in the pursuit of happiness, liberty in the pursuit of 
heaven, liberty in the pursuit of knowledge. In a democracy 
the prime-movers of these institutions are the patriot, the priest, 
the pedagogue—I use these designations of personality in their 
largest sense. Their supports are the citizen, the saint, the 
scholar :—the practical politician to save men’s votes, the prac- 
tical preacher to save men’s souls, the practical professor to save 
men’s ideals. 

The college man’s greatest obligation, greatest service, indi- 
vidual and collective, to the State is to enlighten public opinion, 
to the Church is to conserve faith, to the University is to save 
the human race through universal education, universal but not 
necessarily uniform, voluntary where possible, compulsory where 
necessary, competitive and selective always. 

I believe with Matthew Arnold that the State should play in a 
democratic age the part which the Aristocrary played in earlier 
ages—it is to govern and administer and control and inspire. In 
this ideal of the State the relation of the citizen to the State is a 
much more dignified relation than that of a citizen to an aris- 
tocracy could ever be. ‘‘Is it that of a dependent to a parental 
benefactor? By no means; it is that of a member in a partner- 
ship to the whole firm.’’ The citizens of a State, the members 
of a society, are really ‘‘ ‘a partnership,’ as Burke nobly says, 
‘in all science, in all art, in every virtue, in all perfection.’ ”’ 

What will you as college men contribute to the State? The 
service of the future statesman whom I may be addressing will 
take care of itself. But how may the educated man best serve 
the State? I answer, in two ways: first, by contributing to 
current public opinion; second, by playing the citizen’s part in 
practical politics. 
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What will you as college men contribute to the Church? The 
service of the future clergyman whom I may be addressing will 
take care of itself. But how may the educated man best serve 
the church? I answer, in two ways: first, by contributing to 
public opinion; second, by conserving faith. 

What will you as college men contribute to the University? 
The service of the future college president and university pro- 
fessor whom I may be addressing will take care of itself. But 
how may the educated man best serve the University? I an- 
swer, in two ways: first, by contributing to public opinion; sec- 
ond, by attending to the demands of practical philanthropy. 

Perhaps I need not remind you that I am using the term uni- 
versity uniformly as short for organized education (on public 
or private foundation) throughout its range—primary, second- 
ary, collegiate, and university. To correct any misapprehension, 
let me state emphatically I use the term ‘‘practical’’ to empha- 
size contact with the realities of life, and not to imply a meagre 
theoretical training on the part of the practitioner, or lack of 
respect for it. On the contrary, I believe that no man dare un- 
dertake his life’s work in these days until he has availed himself 
of the highest theoretical training that the world can offer him. 

In hammering these anvils this morning I shali endeavour to 
heed the advice received by a preacher who asked a friend what 
he should preach about, His friend replied that it did not make 
much difference what he preached about, provided he preached 
about twenty minutes. The aforementioned sermon or another 
was submitted to a theological professor for a suggestion of some 
familiar hymn that would make a suitable introduction to the 
discourse, to which request the theologian replied on reading the 
sermon that the only hymn which seemed precisely fitting to the 
theme was the one beginning: ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 

To inform public opinion is a capital function of every educa- 
tional institution in a democracy; to contribute to public opinion 
is a prime duty of every educated man in a democracy. Public 
opinion is in fact and in theory the ruling power in a democracy. © 
One of the strongest characteristics of leadership in a democratic 
govenment is belief in the power of public opinion and respect 
for the popular will. This is to be found and wielded by the 
leaders of public sentiment. 

What is public opinion? (That is difficult to say from any 
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point of definition. In some respects it is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever; in other respects it is one thing today and 
another tomorrow. Public opinion is as a man, acquires faults 
like a man, must be educated and trained and corrected as a man. 
It may be suddenly inflamed into a passion and as quickly sub- 
dued by the raising of a man’s hand. It applauds and approves, 
condones or condemns as a man. It is the faith of a democracy, 
its belief, its creed. It may be saved or damned as a man. 

Who make public opinion? Those usually who have the most 
to contribute to it. And those who have the most to contribute 
to it are those who exercise the greatest care in constructing 
their own opinions. Many men mistake whim and prejudice 
and ambition even for opinion. A man’s opinion gets real 
value only after years of trouble have been taken in forming 
it; it gets positive value only when it has ripened into a convic- 
tion; and idealized convictions have made the prophets and 
martyrs and the crises of the world. 

To inform public opinion there must be the head to discern 
the issues, the heart to interpret the interests, the hand to up- 
hold the ideals involved. The well-informed man nowadays 
is said to be the man who can give us a number of more or less 
inaccurate statistics about any subject whatever, but statistics 
never make any permanent contributions to publec opinion, 
though they are productive of campaign literature. There are 
few more unreliable men than the statistician with figures to 
prove things. You can prove anything with statistics, and 
most frequently with the same statistics. It is a well-worn 
fact that figures won’t lie; an equally pertinent if less polite 
one is the other, that liars will figure. But it is also true that 
no man in ignorance of the facts can form an opinion on cur- 
rent questions. And the surest way to the facts is the regular 
reading of a reliable newspaper, whose quickness in seeking 
and supplying information, whose continual vigilance of com- 
ment, whose electrical sympathy of social feeling stamp it as 
one of the most remarkable achievements of our era. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the newspaper is a great leveler of opinions, 
and for the simple reason, I think, that a man reads all its 
pages in the same manner. If the paper have a reputation for 
trustworthy news reports, the reader takes the first page with- 
out question, and, turning over to the editorial page, he reads 
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with as little questioning there. And in this fact lies the tre- 
mendous power of the press in matters of public opinion. 

However, to the man who would contribute to the enlighten- 
ing of public opinion, quality of thought is of much greater 
value than quantity of information. ‘‘The quality most useful 
and most valuable to society is the faculty of forming a right 
judgment; and this faculty can only be developed by the dis- 
cipline which comes from methodical study.’’ The process is 
long and demands unending patience. We must remember that 
knowledge cannot be taken in by car-loads either by the individ- 
ual or by the public, nor are there any soda-fountains where you 
can get wisdom while you wait. Opinions have to be weighed and 
balanced one against the other; the solid appropriated and the 
empty allowed to fly away. A pious friend of mine said that 
for a long time he had great difficulty in understanding why 
the Creator had been so extravagant with space in hanging the 
vast vaulted sky around the Earth on all sides, but that his 
experience with humankind had confirmed him in the belief 
that it was so arranged by a beneficent Providence in order 
that most of the opinions of men might fly away before they 
had done any harm. 

To contribute to public opinion and to correct public opinion 
are civic duties imperative on every member of the community 
and to an unusual degree on the educated man because of his 
unusual facilities. But the man who does most to control pub- 
lic opinion in the long run is the man who can control votes, 
for it is a fact of common experience that the crowd follows 
the ward leader as sheep follow their leader. The problem of 
pure practical politics is to prevent these minor positions of 
leadership from falling into the hands of those who are only 
cunning and crafty. ‘‘We feel that we have a self-government, 
but did any of us ever choose the candidate for whom he 
voted? No, our personal power is delegated to a group of 
men. The candidates for whom we vote are chosen by gen- 
tlemen whom we have never met, some of whom we might not 
care to meet. If you would get into the government, you must 
know this little coterie that does the business.’’ In a democ- 
racy, whether you have good government or bad government, 
you come to the polls at the beck and call of a ring. Without 
the ring, organization would be impossible. The problem is to 
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keep the ring clean—the ring in the ward, the ring in the 
county, the ring in the district, the ring in the state, clean. 


One means of doing this I believe to be in holding up the 
career of practical politics as an inviting one to vigorous young 
men, men of the same fibre and stuff and consecration as are 
those who turn their backs on commercial success often to en- 
ter the ministry and other humanitarian professions. 


Why should politics fall between the ‘‘statesman’’ whose 
problems are too large, and the so-called ‘‘ practical politician ’”’ 
whose problems are too mean? Let men of education enter 
this place to possess it; let them transform it into a place 
where men may take up their residence and live honestly and 
be held in honour. Honours may come slowly, but renown is 
not the chief thing, though I know of no more inviting or prom- 
ising field where a man may hope both to gain the world for 
himself and to save his soul in the service of his fellow men. 


The one hundred thousand university students of Europe are 
attending institutions founded by an awakened church. In 
American colleges the distinctively religious foundations are 
more than eighty per cent. Before the day of public high 
schools all the academies and fitting schools were founded with 
Christian money. This represents a small part of the scholar’s 
indebtedness to the Church, but it is sufficient to arrest atten- 
tion. You must believe in something. ’Tis as natural for a man 
to believe as it is for him to eat and drink, and quite as neces- 
sary. Can the faith which first breathed in the unscientific at- 
mosphere of the first century survive in the scientific atmos- 
phere of the twentieth century? For the answer to this ques- 
tion we must go not to the speculator in his study, but to the 
scholar in his life where he does combine in his own person- 
ality the highest training, knowledge and comprehension of 
modern science with a profound and reverent faith. A general 
survey of the progress of human knowledge shows many trans- 
formations of thought, religious and secular; but exhibits no 
more significant fact than this: The generation in which we 
live—the generation which has accepted the doctrines of mod- 
ern science—is more strongly influenced by the teachings of 
Christianity than any previous generation. In our day there 
are multitudes of men and women who find that the aeceptance 
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of scientific teachings in no wise disturbs their personal re- 
ligious life. They betake themselves 


‘“Not to the domes whose crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand; 

But to that fane most catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned: 

To that cathedral boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply; 
Its choir the wind and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky.”’ | 


And beyond the sun and stars and sky of their horizon there 
loom up its towers of religious certitude in the firmament of 
service and opportunity. The conservation of this faith and 
its unconscious preaching through his personality I regard as 
the intellectual man’s greatest service to the church. May each 
one of you unite within himself the brave thinker, the honest 
doubter, the devout believer, hearkening at all times to Faith 
the Poet, Hope the Prophet, and Reason the Philosopher. 

You have been told repeatedly that we are living in a most 
wonderful age. Perhaps no age of the past towers up to it, un- 
less it be the age of Pericles, or that in which the Roman Em- 
pire was consolidated, or that of the Reformation. There is no 
more striking feature of the last quarter of a century than its 
philanthropy, the finest expression and flower of public opin- 
ion. Every child can give you a dozen names of men and 
women who have made handsome foundations for lengthening 
the days of man and enlarging his spiritual life by means of 
education. Educational institutions need what all human in- 
stitutions need for their succesful administration—men and 
money; men to assume responsibilities, money to make oppor- 
tunities. The administration of a university calls for at least 
two things, a definite educational policy and the driving power 
of money. To formulate the one we must look to the educa- 
tional expert; to furnish the other we must call upon the busi- 
ness friends of the institution. Men may argue as to the 
soundness of its curriculum, but there must be no room for argu- 
ment respecting the soundness of its financial administra- 
tion. |The college must be solvent; it dare not have a 
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deficit. To maintain its leadership, its facilities must be 
intensively and _ extensively continually increased. This 
_ progress means risk, and risk often faces deficit; for the 
faith on which colleges are built does not always realize 
five per centum per annum. Current income rarely meets cur- 
rent expense; this means that current contributions are quite 
as welcome as permanent endowment. Institutions as men 
must be helped to larger service; they must be made bold to 
attempt yet greater things. J am not addressing an. argument 
to you; it is an appeal—an appeal to interest yourself in the 
equipment and enlargement of educational institutions. Hun- 
_ dreds of times in the past the arguments have been acknowl- 
edged sound. If you are not developing interest in these 
things, you ought to lie awake nights in mortal terror over the 
shrinking of your powers. 

For you, young men and women, who have contributed so 
much to the life of this place, there can be but one object of » 
educational ambition of the kind to which I have just referred. 
Your hearts are here. If your judgment is not appealed to, 
return to the halls and towers of the University from year to 
year and let sentiment run away with your will. The Univer- 
sity has your father’s wisdom and experience and your moth- 
er’s kindliness and tenderness. It has age and maturity and 
traditions—some of these traditions you have been making 
yourselves. In its homes you are one of the family. In its halls 
you are one of ten thousand. Continue to look to the hills of 
purpose and inspiration whence cometh its strength, hills on 
which you yourselves have found knowledge to be the highest 
good that man can pursue. Continue from this day forth to 
prod and inform public opinion in Texas until this the largest 
of the States shall out of her abundance abundantly provide 
both funds and freedom to make her university the chief among 
the great. 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE GRADUATING CLASSES OF 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


BY GEORGE H. LEE, M. D., PROFESSOR OF OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNECOLOGY 


This audience has gathered for the speciai purpose of com- 
memorating and emphasizing the entrance upon professional 
life of those students who shall tonight celebrate their com- 
mencement exercises. In the selection of a theme it has seemed 
to me not unfitting that we stop for a few moments briefly and 
rapidly to study the American citizen with the idea of giving 
these graduates, just at this moment, in conerete form, and 
possibly in different view, a résumé of whence came the Amer- 
ican, and what he is, and in a measure what are his responsibil- 
ities. 

That there is a distinctive American, just as positively and 
well defined as the German, the Frenchman, or the Englishman, 
is a self-evident proposition. In order to know him, the first 
question which we will ask about him is, ‘‘Whence does he 
come ?’’ ! 

In order to know the soul and spirit of a people it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to study their origin, their ancestry, and their 
environments, as recorded in their history. 

The American people, first and foremost, are ‘the direct de- 
scendants of those sturdy settlers who originally came from 
Europe during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and faced the hardships and dangers of the unknown 
world to settle and build themselves homes in the wilderness. 
These settlers came at various times and from various countries. 
There were the Puritans, who settled in Massachusetts; the gay 
cavalier, who developed the rich plantations of Virginia; the 
sturdy Dutchman, who planted the various families of Van 
Winkle and other Vans along the shores of the Hudson; the 
French Huguenot; the peaceful and prudent Quaker; the 
thrifty and stolid German; the Presbyterian from Scotland; 
and the tolerant Catholic, who fled from persecution in Eng- 
land to settle the shores of the Potomac in the new Maryland 
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under the generous patronage of Lord Baltimore. These peo- 
ple differed in language, in dress, in custom, in laws, in per- 
sonal appearance, in their social manners, and most of all in 
their religious beliefs. But they had certain things in common 
which were destined as time slipped by to make a cordial sym- 
pathy among them and to bind them closely together. 

To begin with, they had all fled from persecution of some 
character, and the main principle which had caused them to 
leave their homes and with their families risk their all in a 
country unknown, unexplored, undeveloped, and peopled by 
the lurking, treacherous, and blood-thirsty savage was a desire 
to escape from religious persecution and to find a country in 
which they could worship freely, each settlement according to 
its peculiar belief. Note that these people of the different set- 
tlements differed as a rule the one from the other in their ideas 
of religion, and in the early days of the colonies more than one 
of the peculiar sects showed the strong influence of what they 
had known and experienced in their homes across the water by 
the development of a tendency of intolerance for doctrines 
which were considered not in conformity with the peculiar re- 
ligion of that colony. | 

However, there were other bonds among the colonies which . 
were destined to bind them together. In the beginning the 
matter of the protection of their homes against the native 
American Indians who frequented the forests, and later their 
wars with the French of Canada and Louisiana. In all the 
colonies was the same struggle in their development of tthe 
wilderness, in turning it into homes and farms, in building their 
outlying settlements and their small cities; and, later on, when 
the policy of a mother country became such as to simply draw 
from the colonies all that was possible to’ be done and to leave 
the colonies upon their own resources, there was the effort not 
only to govern and defend themselves (in America), but even 
to defend themselves against the injustice and aggression of 
ministers at home, who were wanting in both knowledge and 
sympathy. 

When the American people were born is not recorded. It 
probably will not be possible ever to say definitely. Not on 
the Fourth of July, 1776, when the representatives of the col- 
onies adopted the Declaration of Independence, for that dec- 
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laration did not in any sense create, but simply declared that 
‘‘these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states.’’ This is the whole spirit of the document, 
and was the spirit of the people of that period, evidencing that 
long before that date there had been born a people, an American 
people, who had learned certain hard lessons from their strug- 
gles in the wilderness; from their contact with each other; from 
the realization of the necessity that in order to combine and be 
one people capable of asserting and maintaining their inde- 
pendence there must be among them a spirit of tolerance, a 
willingness to accord to those of different opinions the same lib- 
erty of thought, the same right to believe, as each and every 
colonist claimed for himself. This spirit is noticeable through 
all the documents of the period, and when the representatives 
of the colonies came together to create a government for the 
combined colonies, they employed the language appropriate to 
that act: ‘‘We, the people of the United States, do ordain and 
establish this constitution’’—the language of creation. But, 
mark you, this, that constitution was not fully accepted and 
adopted by the states until it had been amended in the nature 
of a bill of rights, which secured to every citizen certain liber- 
ties, certain freedom from arrest, certain rights of property 
from which we can not be alienated, or deprived by the govy- 
ernment itself. Similar laws exist in England defining and 
conserving the rights of the individual, but those laws differ in 
that they were susceptible of repeal by parliament at any time. 

But the present question is the American of today. The 
population, therefore, alone interests us just at this time—the 
American himself, rather than his country. From three mil- 
lions we have come to be a nation of ninety millions. Whence 
has come this increase of population? Necessarily to a large 
extent by the influx of immigrants from Europe, as came. the 
original settlers, and that immigration has been much more rapid 
within the last ten years. The department of the census 
shows that 27,000,000 immigrants have come into the United 
States from various countries since the year 1820. Of that 
number, 9,000,000 have been admitted during the last ten 
years, with a probable outgoing stream of 3,000,000 souls, 
leaving a net increase of 6,000,000 for the decade. The census 
shows that the gross population of the United States in- 
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creased a little upward of 20,000,000 between the years of 
1900 and 1910. 

At first view one would conclude that if the native Amer- 

ican stock has not already disappeared, it is in danger of soon 
becoming obsolete; and yet it is wonderful to note that this 
immense inflow of foreign people is easily and comfortably 
assimilated, without any evidence of indigestion, if we dis- 
regard those rare and occasional disturbances which have oc- 
eurred in the overcrowded foreign settlements of the larger 
cities. The generation which comes into the country, it is 
true, never become Americanized completely, but the gen- 
eration that is born here quickly and promptly develops the 
spirit of the American people; and as they approach man- 
hood, while the generation may bear traces and lineaments of 
their foreign ancestry, their minds and spirits are not European, 
but are American without the shadow of a doubt. 
. An entertaining lecturer has recently called attention to the 
fact that of all the presidents of the United States, only one 
(President Buchanan) was born of other than American par- 
ents. <All but four of the presidents could trace their family 
back to Americans of the seventeenth century. 


In the census of 1900, out of 70,000,000, it was calculated 
that 56,000,000 were of native born American stock, so that it 
would seem ‘that the American is in no danger of disappearing 
from the world’s stage. 

The disposition to think for himself, to be willing to act 
upon his own judgment, and his conviction, and to rely upon 
his own ability, is probably the most vital and the most irre- 
ducible quality of the typical American. He comes by it as 
an inheritance from the sturdy yeomanry, as a result of the 
blending of the primitive stocks which came to these primeval 
shores and made a nation in the wilderness. 

Fortunately that characteristic is tempered and curbed by 
another scarcely less strong and dominant—the love for fair 
play, and the willingness to listen to and heed a free discus- 
sion, a full and thorough interchange of opinion, and a sifting 
of the data and facts which bear upon the question. An Amer- 
ican audience may be carried away with enthusiasm for the 
personality, or for the cause of a particular public speaker; and 
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yet his opponent upon the same rostrum can at any time com- 
mand and receive a full, fair, and respectful hearing. 

Probably no more striking illustration of this spirit of fair 
play can be cited than the attitude toward the matter of re- 
ligious belief, the absolute and unquestioned right that every 
man has to worship according to the dictates of. his own con- 
science. Even the atheist, if his life be clean, and his manners 
wholesome, is received socially in any circle, not. because those 
present like his opinions, but for the reason that they feel that 
he is, entitled to his opinion, and that those opinions do not 
make him objectionable, unless his aggressiveness and his ob- 
trusiveness lead him beyond the bounds of politeness. 

Developing very naturally from that characteristic and emi- 
nently fitted to accompany it, is the American’s tendency for 
co-operation, and his feeling of personal responsibility for or- 
der. These characteristics are illustrated by the existence of 
the two great political parties that are and have been in as- 
cendanecy for practically the last half-century—the Republican 
and the Democratic parties. ‘The differences that divide these 
parties are on occasions very closely drawn.. If we study the 
platforms of the two parties in the national campaigns during 
the several presidential elections, we will find that the principles 
of one party change front and move very closely to those that 
were enunciated previously in the platform of the opposing 
party, and yet the organization of these parties is so perfect that 
the machinery moves without friction and the mass of the peo- 
ple are found lining up upon one or the other side with each 
campaign. The smaller political parties which have been 
launched from time to time have existed rather in the spirit of | 
protest, or for the purpose of advocating a particular principle, 
without ever having been able to develop that organization which 
would give a lasting existence. At no time, however, has there 
‘ever been anything in the attitude or the achievements of either 
the Republican or the Democratic party which in the least has 
appeared to menace the integrity of the government itself. 

A foreigner visiting this country is frequently impressed by 
the absence of policemen or other officers of the law. The an- 
swer to his comment is that every citizen considers himself per- 
sonally responsible for good order and is ready to co-operate 
with and uphold the constituted authorities, 
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The particular feature of the American which has been most 
noticed and most commented upon by his critics at home and 
abroad has been his energy, his love for and his disposition to 
engage in the ‘‘strenuous life.’’ This is no new characteristic. 
Benjamin Franklin loved to dwell upon the genius of 
labor, of -close application; and the American before his 
day, and since, has been active, tireless, and aggressive, 
both of body and brain, And what is the result, so 
far as the country itself is concerned? From a comparatively 
poor people in 1850, in 1910 the nation has become one of the 
very richest in the world. From a nation that imported largely, 
the United States has become a nation of exporters. That this 
is due not to country or climate is emphasized, if you will con- 
sider that Mexico and the South Americas were new lands, with 
certainly just as much in the way of natural resources, and yet 
none of these countries has seen anything in the way of indus- 
trial development to be compared to the growth of the United 
States. Not that the whole thought of the American people is of 
commercialism. Not that they are only merchants, manufac- 
turers, and financiers; for, on the other hand, there are hundreds 
of thousands of the very best blood of the country who are choos- 
ing every day to dedicate their lives to those professions that are 
-underpaid and in which the reward is entirely and apart from 
the matter of personal gain or personal comfort. In the same 
way there are hundreds of thousands who are bending their en- 
ergy to excellence and perfection in music, in architecture, in 
engineering, and in the arts, and the day has passed when any 
European country can with justice adversely criticise the achieve- 
ments of the American in any of those particular fields. 

According to many of our critics, the pace at which the 
American travels is destined to make a race of neurasthenics, 
and aS a consequence, they say, insanity must necessarily 
be rapidly on the increase. As a matter of fact. comparatively 
recent statistics show that in Great Britain there were 328 in- 
sane persons, in France 255, and in America 143 to every 
100,000 of population. Then, adds another critic, the Amer- 
ican not only lives quick, but he ‘‘dies quick.’’ Yet the an- 
nual death rate in the United States in 1900 was 17, in Great 
Britain 18, in Belgium 19, in France 21, and in Germany 22 
per thousand, — 
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The strenuous life is not productive altogether of good. 
Too frequently the American lets himself become too busy. He 
grows one-sided; he has no time for anything but his partic- 
ular calling, no time for social intercourse, no time for home 
or family, no time to devote to the proper rearing of his chil- 
dren. Presently, when the ‘‘lean and slippered’’ age arrives, 
when physical infirmities and decaying mental powers retire 
him from business, he is sour and unhappy. He finds life a 
failure, and passes off the stage in a cloud of disappointment. 
Fortunately the average American is too well balanced to per- 
mit himself to become one-sided. He not enly works 
well, but he plays well. He not only attends strictly 
to business, but he makes it his business to have a_ po- 
litical side, a social side, and, most of all, a family side. He 
recognizes that, after all, the first and foremost duty of every 
American citizen is centered about that principality of his 
own, which the Anglo-Saxon word describes as ‘‘home,’’ a 
word that has not its counterpart in other than the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

The national purpose growing out of individual conviction is 
that the education of the masses is the prime and most consery- 
ative influence for the preservation of our system of government. 
If people are found to be self-reliant, with a spirit for fair play, - 
and for free discussion, disposed to order and co-operation, the 
proper method to give their energies the right Jirection is to see 
that they are educated up to the highest standard possible. And 
in this system of education nothing is being neglected. The ten- 
dency is to be more thorough, to be broader, and to be more com- 
plete, to develop not only the mind, but the body by proper at- 
tention to field sports and athletics, 

If time allowed, I would like to speak briefly of the American 
in literature, as characterizing his tendencies in that field. We 
have no reason to feel either timid or modest when we contem- 
plate the record that American genius and talent has already left 
behind in this field as it were the cream of the life, and the spirit 
of an intelligent, active, and progressive people. Whether in fic- 
tion, in philosophy, in science, in history, or in poetry, he has 
shown the ability to deal with language ag if it were a living 
thing; to see the truth and speak it; to touch the mysteries of life 
with reverence; to portray the noble and condemn the base; to 
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put down the facts, not altered in one jot or tittle, and after all 
to see nothing in the present except the work before him, and to 
have no thought for the future beyond that which has been 
provided for in his work. 

Now, as to those obligations which American citizenship lays 
upon you. Every American is a sovereign, and as such it is by 
inheritance his duty to develop himself not alone along the lines 
of his chosen calling or profession, but also upon the broader 
lines of an American citizen, familiar with questions of govern- 
ment, familiar with the personality and ability of public men 
and public servants, ready to pass intelligently upon public 
questions, prepared and able not only to vote intelligently him- 
self, but to have his sphere of influence and exert that influence 
in the preservation of the common order and in the perpetua- 
tion of good government. Nor does the duty stop here. 

‘There should be a social side in the life of every individual. 
This thought to the practitioner of medicine is of especial inter- 
est, for the reason that the life of a general practitioner is large- 
ly spent in making visits among his clientele. The tendency is 
for him to get in that particular sphere the social life which his 
nature claims. Consequently, if not: careful, he easily forgets 
to cultivate with due care his relationships of friendly and so- 
cial character which will take him out of his particular individ- 
ual sphere, a duty that he owes not onlv to himself, but also to 
his family, to his neighbor, and to his community. 

Once more, the American owes it to himself, as well as to the 
nation of which he is a part, not to become absorbed in the 
strenuous life to which he is born, and enters easily, but to save 
enough apart—and that enough should be made with liberal al- 
lowance, to give due and proper care, attention, and time to his 
home life, his family ties, and his responsibilities to the younger 
generation. After all, the character of a people depends on the 
character of the individual. The character of the individual 
is most frequently formed in the home circle. From the nursery, 
from the fireside, from the parental roof come these influences 
which not only mold the character of the growing child, but 
spread from that child to those less fortunate, and influence their 
development. Not every man can achieve a prominent place in 
his particular calling. The vast majority must belong to the rank 
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and file, but, after all, the rank and file are the bone, sinew, and 
blood of the people’s life. Not every man ean achieve distinc- 
tion in the counsels of the government, or in literature, or in 
science, but there is one particular sphere in which every man can 
build for himslf a position from which he has no cause to envy 
politician, prince, or potentate. He can be head of his own house- 
hold; the one man whom some good woman believes and knows is 
just a little better in every respect than any other man; and he 
ean have the enduring and grateful satisfaction, of seeing his 
children grow up about him brave, honest, and true men, gentle, 
lovable, and Christian women. More than this no man could 
ask. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL NOTES 


April 1: Wilmot Contest in Declamation, M. L. Allday winning 
first place and C. A, Hunsucker second, 
April 3-8: Trip of the Curtain Club. 


Calendar of the April 6-7: Meeting of the Board of Re- 
Spring Term at gents. 
Austin April 7: Texas defeats Tennessee and Loui- 


siana in debate. Baylor defeats Texas in base- 

ball, 7—3. 

April 8: Meeting of the Texas Folklore Society. Lecture of Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry, of Harvard. 

April 12: Texas plays Fort Worth Polytechnic at baseball, 5—4. 

April 13: Texas plays Fort Worth Polytechnic at baseball, 7—1. 

April 15: Presentation of the portrait of Mrs. Helen M. Kirby to 
the University. The Ashbel Society presents ‘‘The Piper.”’ 

April 19: Texas plays T. C. U. at baseball, 0—1, 2—0. 

April 20: Meeting of Phi Beta Kappa, and announcement of 
elections for the class of 1911. 

April 21: San Jacinto Day, a holiday. State Oratorical Contest 
at Fort Worth, W. W. Meachum, of Texas, winning second place. 

April 24-May 4: Tennis tournament. 

April 28: Texas plays Daniel Baker at baseball, 8—3. 

April 29: Texas plays Daniel Baker at baseball, 3—0. 

April 30: Texas plays Southwestern at baseball, 4—0. 

May 3: Texas plays A. & M. at baseball, 5—1, 1—1. 

May 4: Texas defeats Missouri in debate. 

May 6: Interscholastic track-meet and debate. 

May 8: J.H. Lowry, of Honey Grove, lectures on ‘‘Needs.’’ Texas 
plays Southwestern at baseball, 3—6. : 

May 9: Band concert. 

May 10: Texas plays Trinity at baseball, 7—2. 

May 11: Texas plays Trinity at baseball, 10—3. 

May 13: Keen-Allen-McClendon Prize Contest. Texas plays 
Southwestern at baseball, 4—7. 

May 16: Student elections. The Varsity Circus. 

May 17: Hildebrand Prize Contest, Walter G. Miller winning. 

May 18: The Faculty play the Seniors at baseball, 11—7. 
- May 20: Judge W. S. Simkins lectures before the Law students 
on the Ku Klux Clan. 
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May 24: State Saengerfest chorus visits the University. 

May 24-30: Exhibit of Popiana. 

May 26: Dr. I. M. Lewis, Instructor in Botany, lectures on ‘‘Men- 
del’s Law of Heredity.”’ 

May 27: Class Track Meet, the Sophomores winning. 

June 5-10: Spring Term examinations. 

June 10: Y.M.C.A.-Y. W. C. A. reception at Mrs. Kirby’s. 

June 11: Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Joseph Henry George, 
of Drury College, Mo. : 

June 12: Alumni and Class Day: Class Day Exercises; Alumni 
Business Meeting; Alumni Address by the Hon. Yale Hicks, of San 
Antonio; Alumni Barbecue at the Country Club; Alumni Reception 
at the Woman’s Building. 

June 13: Commencement Day: Address by President H. O. 
Lovett, of the Rice Institute; conferring of degrees and announce- 
ment of honors and prizes; Final Ball at the Driskill. 


One of the most entertaining lectures heard at the University for 
years was that of Professor Bliss Perry, of Harvard, on the evening 
of April 8, on the subject “The American 


Professor Short-Story.’’ Professor Perry was in fine 
Bliss Perry’s voice, and held his audience—which was a 
Lecture ‘good one—all the way. His lecture dealt, not 


with individual short-story writers, but with 
the tendencies in fiction in New England, the South, and the West. 
The New Englander, Professor Perry confessed, has something 


of the repellent about him, due to his hard outlook upon life and to 
the New England soil and climate. On the other hand, he is re- 


markable for his will-power and his self-respect, qualities that re- 
flect themselves in his writings and give them intensity and solidity. 

The Southern type Professor Perry found to be admirable, in the 
main; but he expressed disapproval of the tendency of the South 
to overdo the conventional hero and heroine, the one always brave, 
the other always beautiful. And in this connection he took occa- 
sion to compare Miss Johnston and Owen Wister, to the former’s 
disadvantage. It was in connection with his discussion of the South- 
ern type, too, that Mr. Perry made his most startling statement of 
the evening, namely, that in his belief ‘““Huckleberry Finn’’ would 
live as long as the “‘Odyssey.”’ 

The Westerner, so Professor Perry held, is more provincial than 
is either the Southerner or the New Englander, but is at the same 
time more typically American. He is inclined to be independent 
and obstreperous, but he is optimistic, tolerant, large-souled, and 
bids fair to do bigger things for literature in the next generation 
than does either New England or the South. 
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The series of Faculty lectures instituted this year was brought 

to an end by an address on May 26 by Dr. I. M. Lewis, of the School 

of Botany. Dr. Lewis chose as his subject 

Dr. Lewis’s “‘Mendel’s Law of Heredity.’’ An abstract of 
Lecture his address follows. 


“There is probably no subject in which 
thoughtful men have shown a deeper or more abiding interest than 
in the subject of heredity. In attempting to discover the laws which 
govern the transmission of traits and characteristics from parents to 
their offspring, we are dealing with a vital problem of deep-seated 
significance and of paramount importance. Those who engage in 
this work are happy in the thought that they are assisting one of 
the main advances in human knowledge. 


“With the re-discovery of Mendel’s long-forgotten treatise, in 
the year 1900, a new era dawned in the study of heredity. In the 
year 1865 Gregoirre Mendel, an Austrian monk who had carried 
on a series of experiments with cross-bred plants, published the 
results of his investigation in a short treatise in an obscure journal. 
Perhaps the greatest romance in natural science occurred in con- 
nection with this publication. Mendel’s paper was completely over- 
looked by the scientific world, the few men who chanced to examine 
it having completely failed to recognize its import. It was not until 
thirty years later that the principles which Mendel had discovered 
and very clearly enunciated were re-discovered. At this time three 
men working independently of each other and in separate countries 
re-discovered almost simultaneously the Mendelian principles. In 
the meantime Mendel had died. He himself probably did not recog- 
nize fully the importance of his discovery, although he is Known to 
have suffered bitter disappointment at the utter lack of apprecia- 
tion of his work. Had Mendel’s publication received the attention 
which it merited and which is being given it today, the entire course 
of plant and animal improvement might have been much more 
efficiently carried on than it has been. 


“In order to understand these principles of inheritance in the 
simplest form to which they may be reduced, it is only necessary to 
cross two pure-bred organisms which differ in respect to some one 
character, which is so definite that it may be followed through suc- 
ceeding generations of offspring. A very satisfactory character to 
choose is the coat color of animals. If we mate together a. pure- 
bred black guinea pig and a pure white one, all of the resulting 
offspring will be pure black like one of the parents. It might seem 
that the new individual resulting from the cross does not contain 
the character white, but this is not the case. The character is 
merely obscured and will remain latent throughout the life of the 
individual but will reappear among the grand-children. The cross 
brought together the characters B (black) and W (white). The two 
germ cells, one an egg derived from the maternal parent, the other 
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a sperm derived from the paternal, were pure, each bearing one 
character or the other. Now when these two germ cells met and 
fused together in the process of fertilization, a new individual re- 
sulted which is not single but dual. That is, it contains both char- 
acters potentially. Since these characters are contrasted, the organ- 
ism cannot exhibit both, and one is completely obscured. The fate 
of the obscured character can best be ascertained by mating to- 
gether two of the organisms which possess it. Such an individual 
may now be represented by the symbols BW, which indicate that 
the individual is dual and that it contains a latent character. In 
the formation of germ cells by such individuals, there is a return 
to the single condition. That is, a germ cell is never dual in respect 
to any given character. It always has the symbol B or W but never 
BW, where the character black and white are being considered.’ The 
individual represented by BW, which is the cross between a black 
and white produces if it be a female, eggs of two types, pure B or 
pure W; if it be a male, the same is true for the sperms. 


“Now, when the BW male is mated with a BW female, it is purely 
a matter.of chance whether a B sperm meets a B egg or a W, or 
whether a W sperm meets a B egg or a W egg. That is, we may 
get the combination between sperm and egg: BB, BW, or WW. 


““According to the law of chance in the meeting of the germ cells, 
the occurrence of these three sorts of unions are 1 BB, 2 BW, 1 WW. 
All of the offspring containing the character B will be black. There 
should be, therefore, three black to one white. Since the black 
character appeared in the first generation to the exclusion of the 
white it is spoken of as the dominant character; and since white 
reappears in some of the grandchildren after having skipped a gen- 
eration it is known as the latent or recessive character. The ratio 
_of three of the dominants to one of the recessive among the grand- 
children has been shown by numerous experiments in both plants 
and animals to be the ratio which always appears in the second 
‘generation. The white individual of the second generation men- 
tioned above should be pure and transmit to their offspring no other 
color, since they contain only WW. This is, indeed, the observed fact. 
We have here, then, a pure-bred white individual both of whose 
parents were black and cross-bred. 


“Reasoning in the same direction we would expect that one of 
the three blacks would be pure black and the other two (the BW’s) 
would transmit white as well as black. This is also an observed fact. 
The blacks may be tested by mating with pure whites. We find 
that on the average two out of three produce white offspring, as 
well as black. The third produces only black offspring and must, 
therefore, be pure for the dominant character. In considering two 
contrasted characters it is possible only by experiment to determine 
which will be dominant. It often happens, also, that the dominance 
is somewhat incomplete. The segregation of the characters and the 
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appearance of both pure dominants, pure recessives, and hybrids in 
a ratio of one pure dominant, two hybrids, and one pure recessive 
is, however, a principle which has been demonstrated in such a 
wide variety of plants and animals that it cannot be assailed. It is 
quite true that individuals differing in but one character would be 
very rare in nature. One character only has been considered in 
order to avoid confusion. As a matter of fact every individual is a 
complex of character, some patent and some latent, which are trans- 
mitted to its offspring independently of each other. If two parents 
differing in two or more characters, which may be easily followed, 
are mated it may and usually does happen that the offspring will 
receive one dominant character from each parent, in which case it 
will not resemble either parent completely, but will show characters 
of both. The recessive will reappear in the second generation in 
all the combinations possible. 


*“Mendel’s principles of inheritance are concerned only with the 
transmission of characters, not with the origin of new characters. 
It is possible by careful experimentation to combine the characters 
from different indidviduals in such a way as to produce a completely 
new combination, which will be pure bred in all of its characters. 
This is, in fact, one of the chief methods by which breeders of 
plants and animals are producing new and desirable strains. 

“These principles are now known to be almost universal in their 
application although there are a few notable exceptions. There 
are indications which point almost conclusively to the fact that 
mental defects, resistance to disease as well as physical defects 
and the traits of mind peculiar to criminals are transmitted to the 
offspring in some such ratio as the above, but it is not always possible 
to reduce such characters to the simple predicable formulae. Men- 
del’s law probably has its greatest application in the improvement 
- of plants and animals, but it is also highly suggestive as to the 
possibilities of the improvement of the human race.”’ 


Leaving France in the early part of March, 1911, Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant reached the United States a few days later, and 
spent some three months there and in Canada, 
Baron d’Estournelles lecturing on, and otherwise furthering, the 
de Constant on cause of international peace. 
International Peace He is the author of numerous books and 
articles on this subject. At one time a mem- 
ber of the. diplomatic service, he represented France in both the 
Hague peace conferences, has been for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the French senate, and is now a member of the Hague ar- 
bitration court. For his conspicuous service in the cause of peace 
he was awarded, a year or two ago, the Nobel Peace Prize of forty 
thousand dollars. 
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On the evening of March 24, he lectured to a large audience in 
the University Auditorium. Though speaking a language not his 
own, his earnestness and the fullness of his information compelled 
the close attention of his hearers. He found food for hope in the 
recent achievements of the friends of peace, although he was not 
disposed to minimize the difficulties of their undertaking, and, on 
the whole, he proved the bearer of cheerful tidings. 

He gave in some detail an account of the proceedings of the two 
Hague conferences. He said that the delegates had at first ap- 
proached their task with reluctance and misgivings, but that the 
confidence and enthusiasm of some members had fired the most 
skeptical. He spoke of their achievements, which were remarkable 
when one remembered the diversity of languages, race, religion, and 
ideas represented at the conferences. He illustrated the value of 
the pacific agreements of 1899 and 1907 by citing the arbitration of 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute between America and England, 
and the friendly settlement of .the Dogger-Bank incident between 

England and Russia, and of the Franco-German difference over the 
affair at Casoblanca. He spoke of the necessity of preparing for 
the third Hague conference, with a view especially to extending the 
scope of obligatory arbitration. 

During his brief stay in Austin Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
was entertained at the homes of Mr. Ed. House and President 
Mezes. Ei doe 

o 

The first annual meeting of the Folklore Society of Texas was 

held in Room 48 of the University on April 8, Dr. L. W. Payne, Presi- 
dent of the Society, in the chair. A good au- 

The Meeting of the dience was present, and considerable enthusi- 

Texas Folklore asm was displayed. The first paper on the pro- 

Society gram was a “Preliminary Survey of Folklore 
Interests in Texas,’’ by Dr. Payne. Then fol- 

lowed a paper by Adjunct Professor Griffith on “‘The Method of 
Study in Folklore.’”’ Next came a discussion by Mrs. Lillie T. Sha- 
ver, of the San Marcos Normal, of ‘‘Indian Customs’’—in particular, 
the courtship customs that formerly obtained among the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, and Creeks. The next paper on the program was an- 
nounced as “Some Little-known Myths of the Moqui Pueblos,” by 
Mr. Theo. G. Lemmon, of Dallas; but Mr. Lemmon told instead two 
legends of the Hopi Indians, cne of which he denominated ‘‘An In- 
dian Yarn,”’ the other, “‘A Dog Story.’’ The next paper dealt with 
“The Pronunciation of Some Huguenot Proper Names in South Caro- 
lina,’’ and was presented by Dr. R. A. Law of the University. Three 
other papers were presented, as follows: ‘‘The Ballad of the Boll 
Weevil,’’ by Mrs. John A. Lomax, of the University; ‘““German Folk- 
lore in Texas,’”’ by Dr. Sylvester Primer, of the University; and 
“Miracle and Mystery Plays of Texas,’’ by Miss Adina de Zavala, of 
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San Antonio. A paper by Professor Bolton, of Stanford University, 
on “‘The Religious Beliefs and Customs of the Hasinai Indians,’ was 
read by title. 

In its business meeting the society voted to raise the annual dues 
to fifty cents. A report of the Treasurer showed the society to be 
in a flourishing condition financially. New officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mr. Theo. G. Lemmon; Secretary, Mr. John A. 
Lomax (re-elected); Treasurer, Miss Ethel Hibbs, Galveston (re- 
elected). 


For the three days May 24-26 an exhibit of books by and about 
Alexander Pope was held in the corridor of the second floor of the 
Main Building. The exhibition was similar to 
The Pope Exhibit the one arranged in the spring of 1910 by 
Profs. Campbell and Griffith to honor the mem- 
ory of Edgar Allan Poe. The year 1911 is the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the publication of “The Essay on Criticism,’ the poem 
that gave Pope his place at the head of all English poets then 
living. May was chosen as the time for this exhibit because the 
“Essay” appeared in that month, being first advertised in The Spec- 
tator of May 15, 1711, and because Pope was born May 21, 1688, 
and died May 30, 1744. : 

At other times and other places there have been similar exhibi- 
tions, of which the two largest and most noted were the one at 
Pope’s home town, Twickenham, in 1888, the bicentennial of the 
poet’s birth; and the one in New York City in February and March 
of this year, arranged by the Grolier Club, a group of wealthy lovers 
and collectors of books. Both of these exhibits were made up from 
leans of books owned by many different people. 

The University of Texas exhibit consisted of books from three 
sources. The University Library furnished about one-fourth of the 
whole. Most of these were modern books. The most noteworthy 
was the folio published by Foulis at Glasgow in 1785. Dr. Law 
lent one volume, a 16 mo. edition of the ‘‘Dunciad,’’ published in 
London in 1795 by Cavil, Martin, French, and Wren. The rest of 
the exhibit was from the private library of Prof. R. H. Griffith, 
who has for some years been collecting books printed in. the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The exhibit contained about 250 
books and pamphlets and a framed 18th century copper-plate en- 
grdving of the poet. 

Some of the rarities shown are worthy of special mention. There 
was a copy of the second edition of the ‘‘Essay on Criticism,’ 1713, 
unbound; the great Lefferts Collection of Haryard does not possess 
a copy of this edition, nor was there one in the Grolier Club Exhibi- 
tion. The 1716 edition of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, translated 
by Dryden, contains the first edition of Pope’s ‘“‘Lines to Jervas;”’ 
Jervas was the great painter of Pope’s day, a friend of the poet, 
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2nd perhaps his teacher in the art of drawing. There was a copy, 
also, of the first edition of Parnell’s Poems, 1722, edited by Pope. 
Of the ‘‘Essay on Man’”’ three editions not to be found in the Lefferts 
Collection were displayed, bearing dates 1735, 17386, and 1749. It 
is in the editions of the ‘‘Dunciad,’’ however, that the exhibit was 
especially rich. Prof. Griffith has thirty-two copies of the “‘Dun- 
ciad’’ dating from 1729 to 1751. The bibliographers of Pope have 
never yet succeeded in determining the number of editions of the 
“Dunciad”’ published in the author’s life-time. In the first year, 
1728, eight editions are known to have appeared. None of these 
were shown here, but a photograph complete of one edition, some- 
times referred to as the “Gold Chains Edition,’’ was on exhibition. 
A copy of the third edition of the ‘‘Key to the Dunciad,”’ 1728, was 
exhibited. Six or more editions were published in 1729. Often, 
however, after an edition had been printed, a leaf was cut out 
and a revised leaf was pasted in its place. How many variants 
there are, brought into being in this manner, is very uncertain. 
Professor Griffith has ten such variants, dated 1729. One of these 
is extremely rare; it is the 1729 first Gilliver 8vo. edition having 
the original pages 189-190, not the inserted leaf usually found. A 
variant copy of this same edition, containing both the Owl and 
the Ass frontispieces, is said to have once belonged to the poet 
Wordsworth, but the statement has not been authenticated. Prob- 
ably the rarest book of the whole exhibit was the folio without title- 
page or date. Its date has usually been given—when it is men- 
tioned at all—as 1733; but the book was probably issued in 1735. 
Only one other copy is known to Professor Griffith. The edition is 
slightly different from that of the dated folio of 1735, listed as 12 
in the catalogue of the Lefferts Collection. An early translation 
of the “‘Dunciad”’ into French prose and an early translation of all 
of Pope’s Works into German were other interesting books. Then 
there were many books and pamphlets that grew out of the poet’s 
quarrels. Finally, there were shown numerous editions of the 
Works printed after 1751. 


For five weeks beginning with April 28 Professor John A. Lomax, 
Secretary of the Faculty and Assistant Director of the Department 
of Extension, was absent from the University 
Professor Lomax’s on a lecturing tour in the South and East. 
Lecturing Tour He appeared before more than a dozen of the 
leading colleges and universities of these two 
sections, and was given an enthusiastic reception wherever he went. 
The subjects of his lectures were ‘‘The Songs of the Cow-Boy” and 
“Some Typical American Ballads.’’ ' 
Professor Lomax lectured first at three Kentucky colleges: George- 
town College, Transylvania University, and Berea College. At 
Transylvania University a banquet was given him. From Kentucky 
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he went to North Carolina, where he lectured before the Bingham 
School at Asheville, and twice at Trinity College. Then followed lec- 
tures before Columbia University, Lafayette College, the University 
of Vermont, The University of Pennsylvania, Cornell University, the 
Eastman Business College (Poughkeepsie, New York), Yale Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, and Amherst College. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Lomax was the guest of honor, along with Pro- 
fessor Francis B. Gummere, at a dinner at the Franklin Literary 
Club, At Cornell he delivered two lectures,—one before the Univer- 
sity and one before the Book and Bowl Club. He also lectured twice 
both at Yale and at Harvard,—at Yale before the University and be- 
fore the Graduates’ Club, and at Harvard before the Modern Lan- 
guage Conference and before Dean Briggs’s class in Graduate Com- 
position. At the University of Vermant he was entertained by Pro- 
fessor Tupper, at Cornell by Professor Strunk, at Yale by Professor 
Phelps, and at Harvard by Dean Briggs and Professor Kittredge. 


Mr. Lomax is engaged in collecting American ballads, especially 
those of the South and Southwest, and one of the purposes of his 
tour was to stimulate interest in our native ballad-literature and 
to put himself more closely in touch with other students of the sub- 
ject. Harvard is making a collection of manuscript copies of native 
ballads, to which Mr. Lomax has engaged to contribute copies of all 
new material that comes into his hands. He will also deposit du- 
plicate transcripts of these in the library of the University of 
Texas. 

Mrs. Lomax accompanied Professor Lomax, and shared with him 
in the honors and pleasures of the trip. 


There has been less music at the University this year than for 

many years past, due in large measure to the overmultiplication of 

other things, and to the lack of encouragement 

Music at the Uni- given those about the University who were 

versity, 1910-1911 willing to give their services freely in the in- 
terests of fine arts. 


The Violin Club and the Orchestra-Band were the only local or- 
ganizations that flourished; these gave very creditable performances 
in the Spring Term, assisted in each case by local talent. The work 
of all these, both organizations and individuals, -was of a high 
order and was appreciated by the public and by the University. 


There were also two professional concerts, one presented by the 
ever popular Matinee Musical Club, the other by the Austin Music 
Festival Association. The first mentioned club brought to Austin 
Maud Powell, the violinist, on February 10th. She was assisted 
by Waldemar Liachowsky at the piano. Miss Powell is well known 
as a violinist of the first rank, and she sustained her reputation to 
the satisfaction of every one present. The program was delightfully 
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varied, and she showed herself a master in every kind of violin 
work. . 

The Festival Association was successful in presenting one of the 
finest orchestral organizations in the country, Damrosch’s, and in 
filling the house for one performance and almost for two on the 
same day. The managers worked long :and persistently against 
many and mighty odds. Certainly the uninitiated, such as the 
writer, found nothing to be desired. in these performances, though 
he did hear some of the critics say that the orchestra was not so 
good as it might have been or as others have been. To the vast 
majority it was decidedly satisfying and made one sigh for more 
frequent opportunities of a similar nature. The vocal soloists were 
artists, too, but some of them were not at their best; the low voices 
were much better received than the high voices. The tenor, espe- 
cially, was very stingy with his gifts. One of the pleasant features 
of the afternoon program was the appearance of the local children 
under the direction of Miss Murrie of the public schools here; their 
numbers were highly appreciated. May 18th was a memorable day 
in musical circles and will long be pleasantly remembered. 

May the day soon come when we shall have a department of fine 
arts connected with the University, when there will be somebody 
whose duty it will be to look after all musical matters, when the 
auditorium will resound with the strains from a magnificent pipe 
organ. D:-Acvie 


Papers read before the Fortnightly Club during the Winter and 
Spring Terms were: 

Dr. Griffith: ‘“‘The Sources of the English 

The Fortnightly Legend of Sir Perceval of Galles.’’ 

Club Mr. Krey: ‘‘The Classical Learning of John 
of Salisbury.” 

Dr. Baldwin: ‘“‘The Study of Individual Increments of Physical 
Growth.”’ 

Dr. Campbell: ‘‘Poe and Plagiarism Once More.” 

Mr. Riker: ‘‘Henry Fox and the Seven Years’ War.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth: ‘‘Antithesis in the Attic Orators, Especially 
in Antiphon.” 

It will be noted that this list is fairly representative of the con- 
stituent membership of the Fortnightly. Two of the subjects are 
from English or American literature and an equal number from 
the historical field, since the two corresponding schools are numer- 
ously represented in the Club. One other paper read was peda- 
gogical, and one was classical, Of the six authors of the papers, 
only two have heretofore read before the organization. In each case 
the essay presented was clearly the product of individual research, 
and a high standard of scholarship and literary form was maintained. 
Moreover, the discussions on even the more technical subjects were 
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frequently spirited and distinctly clarifying. While the Club has 
not kept up its record this year as to the number of meetings, it has 
evidently been successful in the main object—that of stimulating 
research. The number of papers read next session promises to be 
larger. 


Officers during the past term were Dr. Law, President; Mr. Krey, 
Secretary; Mr. Hollingsworth, Treasurer, He ane le 


The completion of the last session marks the close of an important 
period in the history of the University Club. Up to this time the 
Club may be said to have been in its experi- 

The University mental stage; its exact place and function in 

Club the University life had been more or less 
tentative. When the club decided two years 
ago to move to its present quarters and assume the ownership of 
a club house, the real test of its permanence was made, and its 
function as a social agent became more or less definitely fixed. 
The past two years have, more than any other period in the Club’s 
existence, justified the founding of such an organization, and more 
than any other indicated its possibilities in the social life of the 
University faculty. 

During the past year the social activity of the Club has been 
especially marked. In addition to the daily gathering of the mem- 
bers for reading and diversion, the Club has given the usual num- 
ber of formal and informal entertainments. In the early 
part of the Fall Term a large formal reception was given 
by the members of the Club to the new members of the 
Faculty and their families. Just before Christmas a more informal 
party was given in the nature ofa baby show, which included the 
children of the Faculty members of the Club. The party was a 
family affair, and brought out in a pleasant way the social unity 
of the Club membership. Two entertainments that seem to have 
_ become fixed in the traditions of the Club, the candy pulling and the 
masquerade ball, were as usual very popular and well attended. In 
addition to these more or less formal entertainments, there have 
“been a large number of smaller affairs. During the Fall Term the 
Saturday evening gatherings were greatly stimulated by short talks 
by various members of the Club. Dr. Benedict gave an interesting 
talk on the Yellowstone Park; and Dr. Barker and Dr. Sutton told 
of their visit to Mexico City at the formal opening of the Mexican 
University. During the Winter and Spring Terms two musicales of 
unusual interest and merit were held in the Club rooms. It is to be 
hoped that these two new forms of entertainment will be continued 
another year. 

The events thus briefly summarized indicate in a measure the 
activity of the University Club in the social life of the Faculty. The 
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usefulness of such an organization in offering pleasant and profitable 
social intercourse for its members, and its value in harmonizing and 
unifying the diverse elements in University life can not be over- 
estimated. Hae 


On May 19 the Trustees of the Co-op voted to give $10,000 in 
ten equal annual installments to the Gymnasium Fund. The custo- 
dians of this Fund have informed the Trustees 

The Co-op that this gift of $10,000 will undoubtedly lead 

to the completion of the Fund ($75,000) and 

to the building of the Men’s Gymnasium at a relatively early date. 

This gift will of course prevent the Co-op from selling goods quite 
as low as it otherwise would. The average effect on prices will be 
between 2 and 3 per cent, and the annual contribution of each stu- 
dent to the Fund through the Co-op will amount to about 60 cents. 

During the summer the Postoffice will be moved to new quarters 
and the Co-op will occupy both sides of Room 66. The new coun- 
ters will run from the east stairs west to the first post, then south 
twelve feet to a post, then west about fifteen feet to a post, then 
north twelve feet to the present counter line. Metal grill work 
will form the walls of this extension. The space now occupied by 
the Postoffice boxes will be occupied by a door. Five more glass cases 
have been purchased and will be installed in August. 

Mr. J. W. Calhoun, of the School of Pure Mathematics, has been 
elected President of the Society. His duties begin September 1, 
1911. Dr. Benediet resigns after serving three years as. Treasurer 
and eight years as President. Mr. Wirtz continues as Manager, 
Professor Rice as Treasurer, and Messrs. Moseley, Perkins, and 
McIver as clerks. Mr. W. A. Smith has been appointed clerk of 
the Engineers’ Branch for 1911-12. 

President Mezes, Dean Taylor, Professors Mather and Potts, and 
Messrs. Nat Pace, D. L. Hoopingarner, and A. R. Lawther constitute 
the present Board of Trustees. He Yer: 


Sir Perceval of Galles. A Study of the Sources of the Legend. By 
Reginald Harvey Griffith, Adjunct Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The University of Chicago 

Dr. Griffith’s Study Press: 1911. Pp. viii+131. 
of “Sir Perceval The special problem which Professor Griffith 
of Galles”’ attacks in his Sir Perceval of Galles—an attract- 
ive volume resently issued by the University of 
Chicago Press—is the relation of the Middle English romance of Sir 
Perceval to the Old French poem, Le Conte du Graal, of Chrestien de 
Troies. It has been held by sundry scholars that the English poem 
was drawn from Chrestien’s, and still other scholars, who were in- 
clined to discredit this view, had been unable to establish conclusively 
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its fallacy. Professor Griffith, however, succeeds in demonstrating 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the English poem was not derived 
from the French. This he does by a thoroughgoing analysis and com- 
parison of the English and French poems with the numerous other 
forms that the Perceval legend has taken, several of which are shown 
to agree in sundry important details with the English poem over 
against the French. 

But he does a good deal more than to establish this central 
thesis: he also makes it clear that the various elements out of 
which the English poem developed are extant in numerous other 
poems and tales (hitherto either neglected or overlooked, for the 
most part), some of them approximating, it would seem, even more 
closely than does Chrestien the original story; and, on the strength 
of the evidence afforded by these, he ventures to propose a specific 
theory as to the actual genesis of the story. According to the theory 
which he advances, the story was originally a “frame-story,’ and there 
were incorporated into it from time to time with several other episodes 
or stories, including the “Red Knight-Witch-Uncle” story, the “Tent- 
Lady-Giant’’ story, and so on, The nature of these successive 
hypothetical amalgamations Professor Griffith works out with much 
adroitness. The home of the original story, he suggests, was prob- 
ably Northwest England, rather than Wales or Armorica, as has gener- 
ally been: held. 

The book, though essentially technical, is gracefully written. In 
some places the process of condensation has, I think, been carried 
too far. And the layman will perhaps have difficulty in some 
chapters in following Dr. Griffith’s reasoning. But this is rather the 
fault of the subject than of the author. For the problem attacked by 
Dr, Griffith is a very complex one— is, indeed, labyrinthine in its 
ramifications, and, all things considered, he has succeeded remark- 
ably well in extricating himself from its mazes. A number of ad- 
mirable tables and summaries contribute largely to this result. Espec- 
ially to be commended is the table given on page 128, which shows at 
a glance the conjectural relationship of all the main branches of the 
story. 

Dr. Griffith is to be congratulated on having done well a task very 
difficult to do. His book will doubtless attract widespread attention 
among scholars, | 


Many of the Faculty, as usual, stayed in Austin this summer and 
taught in the University Summer Schools. President Mezes spent 
his vacation in New York State among the 

Vacation Activities Adirondacks, but was forced to cut his stay 
of the Faculty short cn. account of the called session of the 
Legislature at the end of July, when his pres- 

ence in Austin was imperative. Dean Battle, after visiting friends © 
in St. Louis, Chicago, Urbana, and Madison, toured Yellowstone 
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Park and the Pacific coast. Dr. Fay was called to teach Latin dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago, whither Sec- 
retary Lomax also went in August, to lecture by special invitation on 
the Cowboy Ballads. Miss Spaeth went to the same institution 
to prosecute graduate studies in the Germanic languages. Mr. Os- 
trander was at Columbia University, working on his dissertation; 
Dr. Marsh, of the School of History, went to the University of 
' Michigan library for research work; while Dr. Campbell delved into 
libraries at Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, and other Eastern cities, for a similar purpose. Dr. Eby 
taught in the Summer School of the University of Tennessee, at Knox- 
ville; Mr. Keen again taught Philosophy at Lafayette, La.; Profes- 
sor Metzenthin had charge of the Austin Academy summer camp 
at Marble Falls. Dr. Miller, Mrs. Carothers, and Miss Cochran 
spent most of the summer abroad; Professor Bantel went to Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Porter to New England; and Dr. Keasbey to Nova Scotia. 
Librarian Goodrich attended the American Library. Association meet- 
ing in San Francisco, and was later called to New York on library 
business. Dr. Schoch was present at the summer meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at Indianapolis. Judge Simkins sum- 
mered in Dallas, superintending the publication of his new law 
books. 


The most important change made by the Regents this year in 
the administration of the University was to create the new office 
of Dean of the Faculty, and to elect Dean Bat- 
tle to fill it. At a later meeting the Regents 
defined the duties of the new officer. Dean 
Battle is to continue to fill the President’s place during his absence, 
to determine schedules, assign rooms, and to have general charge of 
the admission of candidates in all departments of the Main Uni- 
versity. In addition, he will be general editor of all the University 
publications, edit the Catalogue, pass on candidates for scholarships 
and loans, and “‘study the needs of the College of Arts,’’ with special 
reference to the correlation of its courses, reporting thereon to the 
Faculty. To succeed Dr. Battle as Dean of the College of Arts, Dr. 

Benedict was chosen, and to him was assigned the performance of 
all other duties ‘heretofore performed by his predecessor.” Evi- 
dently the duties referred to largely concern discipline, and the 
delicate relations between Faculty and students. The division of 
labor is a decided step in the direction of greater administrative 
efficiency. 


Miscellaneous 
Notes 


Two distinct losses in the Faculty at the end of this session were 
caused by the resignations of Dr. H: H. Newman as Professor of 
Zoology, and that of Dr. A. C. Scott as Professor of Electrical En- 
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gineering. Dr. Newman becomes Associate Professor of Zoology in 
- the University of Chicago, while Dr. Scott gives up academic work 
to become a consulting engineer in Dallas. Both these men have 
performed valuable services for the institution in the past, and their 
places will be hard to fill. Another loss to the University came early 
in the summer with the resignation of Dr. C. L. B. Shuddemagen, In- 
structor in Physics, 


After serving more than ten years as Secretary of the Texas Acad- 
emy of Science, Dr. F. W: Simonds declined further re-election and 
retired in June. Dr. Simonds has filled this important position with 
singular efficiency from year to year, and the success and wide repu- 
tation of the Academy is largely due to his efforts in its behalf. 


Charles Read Baskervill, of the School of English, was granted 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy magna cum laude by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in June. Alma McDuffie McAfee, B. A., 1908, for 
several years Tutor in Chemistry, was voted the Ph. D. degree by 
Columbia University, after only one year’s residence. Both these 
distinctions reflect honor not only on the recipients but on this in- 
stitution as well. 


As noted elsewhere in The Record an unusual number of the 
Faculty were called on to deliver commencement addresses before 
Texas high schools this year. Besides these, Dr. Mather made the 
literary address before the young ladies of the Texas Presbyterian 
College, Millford, taking ‘‘Insurgency”’ as his subject. Dr. Payne 
delivered the alumni address at his alma mater, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., on the topic, “‘The Progressive 
Alumnus.,”’ Re As Ts 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1911 


The special feature of the Commencement of 1911 was the Alumni 
Home-coming. There was, as usual, an excellent sermon on Sunday, 
and there was also, as heretofore, an admirable 
In General address to the graduates on Tuesday; but the 
Commencement of 1911 derives its main dis- 
tinction from the activities of Alumni Day. President Mezes, Presi- 
dent Parker, of the Alumni Association, and Secretary Lomax had 
sent out letters to the alumni everywhere, and in particular to the 
graduates of the first ten years of the University, 1884-1893, and 
special arrangements had been made to entertain them. Perhaps — 
as many as five hundred graduates of the University were 
present. And the day set aside especially for their entertainment 
was a busy one. First, there was a business meeting of the Alumni 
Association at half past nine o’clock; then, at twelve the Alumni 
Address, by the Hon. Yale Hicks, of San Antonio, a wholesome 
address, which suffered, however, from having been set for too late 
an hour. In the afternoon the members of the Association were en- 
tertained at Miss Ney’s Studio and were given a barbecue at the 
Country Club, and at night there was held at the Woman’s Build- 
ing the Alumni Reception. 

Except for the strenuosity of Alumni Day, and for the larger 
number of Alumni present, the Commencement of 1911 went off very 
much as in former years. One or two innovations, however, are to 
be noted: There was a Breakfast of the Class of 1908 at the 
Driskill on Monday morning; the Department of Education took 
part for the first time in the Class-Day exercises; and the Governor 
presented all diplomas on Commencement Day. The reception given 
by the Christian Associations was held, as for the past several years, 
on Mrs. Kirby’s lawn, and was enjoyed accordingly. The weather 
was extremely warm, and the streets were dusty. The Peripatos 
appeared this year under the name ‘“‘Peripatos Coyote,’”’ being edited 
by Rex Shaw and others of the regular staff of the “Coyote.” It was 
full of student news, and contained other good things; but gave too 
little space to the Baccalaureate sermon (not reported till the Tues- 
day’s issue) and to the activities of Alumni Day. The ‘‘Peripatos” 
can be made to serve a very useful purpose aS a purveyor of Com- 
mencement news. 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached this year by the Rey. 
Joseph Henry George, D. D., President of Drury College, Springfield, 

Mo. Dr. George took as his text the first and 

Commencement Second verses of the twelfth chapter of He- 

Sunday brews: ‘‘Wherefore, seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
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us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, Look- 
ing unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.’”? The sermon— 
which appears elsewhere in full in this issue—was most favorably 
received. The speaker’s voice was clear and strong, and his enuncia- 
tion very distinct, so that he could be heard without effort in all 
parts of the Auditorium. 

The services of the morning began with the Doxology, followed 
by an invocation by the Rev. Dr. E. B. Wright, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, who was in charge of the exercises. The musical 
program, under the supervision of Dr. Penick, was extraordinarily 
good, but was too long: the sermon did not begin till ten minutes 
past twelve. First on the musical program was Schubert’s ‘‘Ave 
Maria,’’ by the University Violin Club; then came ‘‘The Wilderness”’ 
(Sir John Goss), by a mixed chorus; followed by the hymn ‘‘My 
faith looks up to Thee,” sung by the entire audience. Then, after 
the Scripture reading by Dr. C. C. Pugh, of the University Baptist 
Church, Handel’s “Holy Art Thou’’ (Largo from Xerxes) was sung 
by the male octette of the Central Christian Church; then the local 
Saengerfest orchestra played a selection; and finally Mrs. Bell sang 
C. Henshaw Dana’s ‘“‘He Is Risen,’’ delighting every one, as always. 
After the sermon a mixed chorus under the direction of Professor 
Besserer sang Mosenthal’s “‘The Earth is the Lord’s,’’ and the au- 
dience sang “‘Blest be the tie that binds,’ and the Benediction was 
pronounced. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held in the 
Engineering building at half past nine on Monday Morning, At 
twelve o’clock the annual address before the 
Alumni was delivered by the Hon. Yale Hicks 
in the Auditorium. This address will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. In the afternoon an Alumni Barbecue was 
held at the Country Club; and at night there was a reception at the 
Woman’s Building. A detailed account of the activities of Alumni Day 
is printed below (pp. 79-120). 


The Alumni 
Reunion 


The Class Day exercises were held in the Auditorium on Monday 
at ten o’clock. F. W. Graff, President of the Senior Class of the 
College of Arts, presided. The program was 

Class Day as follows: (1) Music by the University 
Exercises Orchestra; (2) Presentation of the Key of 
Knowledge to the Junior Academics, by Ed- 

mund Heinsohn, followed by acceptance on behalf of the Junior 
Academics, by Charles R. Tips; (3) Presentation of the Blue-Back 
Speller to the Junior Pedagogues, by F. L. Masterson, followed by 
acceptance on behalf of the Juniors, by R. H. Bing; (4) Presentation 
of the T Square to the Junior Engineers, by A. G. L. Toombs, with 
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the speech of acceptance by Julian Montgomery; (5) Presentation 
of the Peregrinus to the Middle Laws, by V. W. Taylor, with the 
speech of acceptance by George W. Polk; (6) Presentation to the 
University of the Senior Academic Class Memorial (a photographic 
reproduction of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘“‘The Age of Innocence’’), 
followed by a speech of acceptance on behalf of the Library Com- 
mittee by Professor E. W. Fay. 

The speeches were, with one or two exceptions, both good in mat- 
ter and very well delivered. The speech of Dr. Fay accepting the 
Senior Class Memorial was as follows: | 

“Speaking in behalf of the Library Council, I am glad to accept 
this pretty picture. It is the first class-gift to the new Library. 
This gives to your present something that the human mind has 
agreed to regard as unique. Your class has realized strategic coign 
of vantage. No class before yours had a new library going up be- 
fore its eyes. True, the first privileged class might have forfeited 
the opportunity to do something for the Library. 

“The question here arises what the second privileged class, the 
class of 1912, means to do. I will now and here remind its members 
that they also enjoy an absolutely unique opportunity. The class 
of 1912 can bestow on the new library its second class present. If 
it fails to do so, the second class donation will be delayed, and the 
first class that might have made it will have forfeited its unique 
privilege. The year 1912 has for its last figure a 2. It will be a 
pity if the class of that year fails to leave with the library donation 
No. 2. May the class of 19138 see the force of this number argument 
and make us gift No. 3—and so ad infinitum, each succeeding class 
suo anno, as Cicero would have said. 

“T think I must by this time have spent at least half of the two 
minutes the programme has magnanimously allowed me in expound- 
ing the privilege each succeeding class will have of doing something 
for the library. I hope you will feel that I am now rising to the 
occasion if I squander the remainder of my time in praise of your 
benefaction and of the library’s benefactor. 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds was a great painter: if you want to know 
how great, pray look it up in an encyclopedia. Of his paintings 
one that has greatly charmed for its subject matter is ‘The Age of 
Innocence.’ This is the benefaction we receive this morning. Tech- 
nically our benefactor is known as the class of 1911, but I for one 
resent the time limitation of this name. Why, bless you, I remem- 
ber you as the entering class of 1907, mere Freshmen, but some 
four hundred strong, and just so many Innocents Abroad. Next, in 
the fall of 1908, some two hundred of you, such as had not played 
out or been flunked out, were back again as Sophomores, putting 
up a fine bluff of sophistication as regards the Freshmen of 1908, 
but only a sort of Sopho-lesses to your contemporary Juniors and 
Seniors. Since then you have lived on, with periodic diminutions 
in number, through Junior promenades and Senior trolley-rides, 
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through measles and mumps, thrushes and rushes, judges, doctors, 
and deans, indulgent to the—Faculty, sternly critical towards— 
yourselves, dancing but determined; and here you are, cheerful 
graduates of tomorrow and leaving behind you the Age of Innocence. 
You leave behind the Age of Innocence, but you can take it as well 
as leave it. I sincerely trust that you do indeed go forth into the 
world in innocence, each carrying with you the heart of a little 
child.” © 





The exercises of Commencement Day began with the gathering 
together at ten o’clock of the graduates and the Faculty and invited 
guests, the Academic and Engineering grad- 

Commencement uates congregating on the second floor of the 

Day Main Building, the Law graduates in the Law 
Building, and the Faculty and invited guests 
in the Regents’ Room. These were arranged two abreast, the grad- 
uates being collected together in degree-groups and in alphabetical 
order, and at 10:30 sharp the procession made its way into the 
Auditorium. President Mezes and President Lovett (Commence- 
ment orator), together with the Faculty of the College of Arts, 
marched up the east stairway, were joined on the second floor by 
the graduates of the College of Arts and the Department of Engi- 
neering, and passed thence down the east-central aisle, the graduates 
taking the middle block of seats, and the President, the Speaker of 
the day, and the Faculty proceeding to the platform. Meantime 
another procession, headed by Governor Colquitt, the Board of 
Regents, the invited guests, the Law Faculty, made its way up the 
west stairway, to be joined by the Law graduates at the head of the 
steps, and thence to proceed down the west-central aisle, to the seats 
provided for them. 

The exercises in the Auditorium began with music by the Univer- 

sity Band, followed by prayer by the Rev. Dr. W. D. Bradfield, of the 
Methodist Church. President Mezes then introduced the Speaker of 
the day, Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett, President of the William M. Rice 
Institute of Houston, assuring him in the course of his remarks that 
the University of Texas and sister institutions would gladly welcome 
into fellowship with them the Rice Institute. Dr. Lovett’s address 
was well delivered and very well received. It is printed in full else- 
where in this number. 
_ After the address of the day came the conferring of degrees. The 
Law graduates were presented by Dean Townes, the Engineering 
graduates by Professor Bantel (in the absence of Dean Taylor), and 
the Academic graduates by Dean Battle. Governor Colquitt, becom- 
ingly clad in white, handed each graduate his diploma as he passed 
across the stage. The Seniors appeared in caps and gowns, the 
Laws wore sunflowers, and the Engineers were garbed, as last year, 
in dark coats and white trousers. 

The degrees conferred were as follows: 
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First DEGREES 


Bachelor of Laws 


John Bingham Atkinson 
Junior Mallion Ator 
George Orval Bateman 
James Harvey Baugh 
Orlando Bacon Black 
Edward Sewall Boyles 
Lorenz Broeter 

John Houghton Brownlee 
Crozat Foster Cable 
Clifton Mott Caldwell 
Robert Emmett Capers’ 
Robert Lee Carlock, Jr. 
Keith Carter 

Edwards Evarts Clack 
Henry Dotson Crawford 


Robert Vance Davidson, Jr. 


Thomas Jefferson Devine 
Joseph Brannon Dooley 
Charles Raymond Edwards 
Shirley Prichard English 
James Heath Ewell, Jr. 
Edward Lorenzo Fulton 
John Marshall Fulton 
William Glenn Gayle 
Theodore Maurice Green 
John Gideon Gregg 
William O’Kelley Gross 
Sam Hamilton 

Robert Etter Hardwicke 
Eugene Liebman Harris 
Henry Mercer Harris 
Mike Hogg 

Jack Hutcheson Hooker 
William Palmer Hutcheson 
Mims Jemison Jackson 
Thomas Randle James 
Edgar Horace Johnson 
Ira P. Jones, Jr. 


Richard Miffin Kleberg 
Herbert William Franz Leonards 
Thelbert Martin 

Martin Luther Massingill 
William Joseph Mays 

James Bruce McClelland, Jr. 
Paul Alexander McDermott 
Charles Cooper McKinney 
Millard Edgar Monteith 
Clifton Sanford Perkins 

Guy Lee Perkinson 

David Means Picton 

Stephen Lee Pinckney 
Hermon Clyde Pipkin 

Joseph Yancy Powell 
Thomas Pinkney Price 
Robert Allan Ritchie 

Watson Lafayette Saunders 
Perry Sayles 

Thomas Hawkins Scarbrough 
Herbert Blake Seay 

William Carroll Shults 
Clinton Small 

Asher Richardson Smith 
Elbert Sydney Smith 

Juan Smith 

Leslie Cleo Stallings 
Jefferson Davis Stinson 
Thomas Sinclair Taliaferro 
Benjamin Dudley Tarlton, Jr. 
Volney Wright Taylor 

Paul Gladstone Thompson 
William Carothers Thompson 
Charles William Trueheart, Jr. 
Bryan Fisher Williams 

Fred Linden Williams 

James Davis Willis 

Claxton Ruyle Wilson 


Civil Engineer 


Bruce McKenzie Alexander 
Harry Abell Beckwith 
Bailey Benge Crow 


William Edward Eaton 
Joe Jefferson Estill 
Thomas Walter Forman 
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Jerry Guilford Gilmer Clarence Eugene McCashin 


Hans Richard Frantz Helland Banks McLaurin 
Earle Underwood Henry Lee Hilsman Powell 
William Wylie Holden Emmett Culberson Rowe 


Alfred George Lawrence-Toombs 


Electrical Engineer 


George Harris Brush Samuel Evers Mason 
Mount Earle Davis Edmund Embree Pendleton 
Sam Fechenbach James Turner Persons 
William Hollis Gary Gustave Elmore Schultz 
Benton Greenwood Hamlett Joseph Evans Ward 

Carl Lee Frank Ludwig Weisser 
Earle Tilford Manley John Harris White 


Engineer of Mines 
Samuel Pinkney Hatchett John Abe March 


Bachelor of Arts 


Sallie Eliza Baker Kathleen Laws Corley 
Edgar William Bartholomae Alonzo Bettis Cox 

Mary Elsie Beakley Mattie Ruth Cross 

Eugene Turner Beck Jerome Walter Daniel 
Mary Deborah Beckett Leroy Gilbert Denman, Jr. 
Marguerite Bedell Charlotte Bertha Dignowity 
Virginia Calvert Bedford Le Noir Dimmitt 

Mamie Birge Alice Douglas , 

Irene Teresa Bogard Donald Duncan 

Ramona Bookwalter Lee Ellison 

William Samuel Brandenberger Adele Epperson 

Miles John Breuer Gertrude L. Faber 

Willie Lee Brown Victorine Field 

Laura Burleson Frederick Lebaron Flynn 
Grace Byrne George Pendleton Gadberry 
Pearl Cade Carl Asbury Gardner 
Marguerite Avelette Calfee Mary Quinn Gillespie 
William Holland Campbell Fritz William Graff 
Champe Goodwyn Carter Mary Lucy Hamilton 
Edward Stanford Carter Emil Hamlett 

Maude Eugenia Cartledge Annie Kate Harris 

Tyra Ozro Cheatham, Jr. Edith Harris 

George Eastland Christian Mabel Winnie Harrison 
Nannie Browning Clamp Edmund Heinsohn 

Daisy Morrison Coltrane Thomas Stalworth Henderson, Jr. 


Ethel Cook James Franklin Hendricks 
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Frances Lorine Higginbotham 
Edna Ellen Hinde 

Donald Ingram 

Joyce Louise Johnson 
Robert Halley Jones 
Margaret Elizabeth Julian 
Engene Roland Kellersberger 
Hamilton Ivy Lee 

Marion Joseph Levy 

Wooten Lightfoot 

Grace Long 

Nina Tennie Lucas 

Franklin Lafayette Masterson 
Hoke Smith McAshan 

John Allen McFarland 

Allen Henry Menefee 

Oscar Joe Merrell 

Minnie Viola Middlebrook 
Mrs. Annie McClendon Miller 
Thomas Sears Montgomery 
Cora Lucile Morley 

Norman Potter Morrow 
Lola Grace Nash 

Ralph Rowen Nelson 
Edmund Lee Nunnally 
Herbert Lingo Platter 

Tom Reed Poole 

Gaston Arthur Porter 
Henry Lucian Pritchett 

Julia Elizabeth Pritchett 
Charlie Alexander Puckett 


John Bunyan Rhea 

Sadie Claire Richmond 
Hattie Elna Roberg 
Mary Esther Robinson 
Curtice Mack Rosser 
Robert Alfred Schostag 
Gustave Elmore Schulz 
Charles Grover Smith 
Mary Elizabeth Speer 
Thomas Harwood Stacy 
Dan Drew Staggs 

Kitty Mae Stamps 

Leroy Vester Stockard 
Ollie Stratton 

John Edward Stullken 
Mary Crockett Sweet 
Mrs. Nellie Roberta Taylor 
Mary Walker Thomson 
Florence Eugenie Vaughan 
Walter Cord Wahlers 
Mabel Watson 

Marion Eleanor Weeks 
Ruby Walton West 
Samuel Love West 
Camille Williams 

Sallie Mae Williamson 
Jet Corine Winters 
Ernest Julius Wolff 
Daniel Henry Womack 
Mrs. Laura Slavens Wood 


ADVANCED DEGREES 


Master of Arts 


Mamie Birge (History, Economics, and Institutional History): 
Thesis: The Casas Revolution, %811; The First Period of Inde- 
pendence in Texas. | 
Miles John Breuer (Chemistry, Physics, and Pure Mathematics): 
Thesis The Abnormal Behavior of Potassium Ferrocyanide with 
Hydrochloric ‘Acid. 
Ellis Payne Collins, B. A. (Political Science, Economics, Philosophy, 
and English): 
Thesis: Professor Clark’s Theory of Profits in the Light of Recent 
Economic Discussion. 
Anna Lee Cox, B. A. (German, History, and Philosophy): 
Thesis: Ibsen: His Influence upon “Die Moderne.” 
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James Franklin Cox, B. S. (Education, and Philosophy): 
Thesis: The College Curriculum in Tezas. 
Thomas White Currie, B. A. (Political Science, Institutional History, 
and History): 
Thesis: The Hconomics of the Bakubas. 
James Finley Hardie, B. A. (Political Science, Institutional History, 
and History): 
Thesis: The Economics of the People of the Province of Chekiang, 
China. 
Thomas Steele Holden, B. A. (Pure Mathematics, English, and Politi- 
cal Science): 
Thesis: Double Limits and Non-uniform Convergence (Accompan- 
ied by a Model). 
Thomas Alfred Manley, B. A. (Philosophy, Institutional History, and 
History): 
Thesis: An Hnquiry Into the Foundations of Our Belief in Immor- 
tality. 
Hugh Morris Potter, B. A. (Economics, Social Ethics, and History): 
Thesis: Development and Significance of the Theory of Consump- 
tion in Engish Economics. 
Theodore Boyce Tucker, B. A. (Chemistry, Physics, and Institutional 
History): . 
Thesis: The Quantitative Estimation of Zinc. 


On the program were also announced the names of those who 
received Teacher’s Diplomas, as follows: 


Sallie Eliza Baker Cecile McCrummen 

Edgar William Bartholomae Minnie Viola Middlebrook 
Marguerite Bedell Lola Grace Nash 

Virginia Calvert Bedford Henry Lucian Pritchett 

Irene Teresa Bogard Charlie Alexander Puckett 

Pearl Cade Hattie Elna Roberg 

Marguerite Avelette Calfee Mary Esther Robinson 

Florence Shelley Chilton Kitty Mae Stamps 

Nannie Browning Clamp John Edward Stullken 

Ethel Cook Mary Crockett Sweet 

Cathleen Laws Corley Mrs. Nellie Roberta Taylor 
Gertrude L. Faber Mabel Watson 

Annie Kate Harris Camille Williams 

Frances Lorine Higginbotham Sallie Mae Williamson ; 
Edna Ellen Hinde ~ Jet Corine Winters 
Grace Long Mrs. Laura Slavens Wood 
Franklin Lafayette Masterson Jane Douglas Woodruff 

Hoke Smith McAshan Elizabeth Gooch Wright 


6—Record. 
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There appeared on the program, also, the list of those elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa for 1911: 


Virginia Calvert Bedford Nina Tennie Lucas 

Miles John Breuer Mary Elizabeth Mobley 
William Holland Campbell Ralph Rowen Nelson 
Kathleen Laws Corley Leroy Vester Stockard 
Mattie Ruth Cross Ollie Stratton. 

Fritz William Graff Ernest Julius Wolff 
Marion Joseph Levy Mrs. Laura Slavens Wood 


The exercises of the morning were concluded by the announce- 
ment by the President of certain honors that have recently been 
bestowed upon graduates of the University by other universities, of 
certain prizes given in the University, and of a gift to the University 
by Mrs. C. F. Norton. The list is as follows: 

John Avery Lomax, B. A., the University of Texas, 1897, and 
M. A., 1906, holder of the Sheldon fellowship for the investigation of 
the American ballad, Harvard University, has been awarded the same 
fellowship for next year. 

Marguerite Calfee, B. A., 1911, Student Assistant in Philosophy, 
1910-11, has been appointed to a fellowship in Philosophy next 
session at Bryn Mawr College. ; 

Wire Bes Hicks. VBS! and M. A., the University of Texas, holder of 
the Harrison fellowship in Chemistry at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1909-10 and 1910-11, will this year receive the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 
eek andoiph, (B.A. 1908, M. A. 1909, has been appointed re- 

search associate in Applied Chemistry for next year at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Lily Bess Campbell, B. Lit., 1905, and M. A. 1906, has been elected 
Instructor in English at the University of Wisconsin for next year. 

A. Hirsch, B. A., past fellow in Chemistry at the University of 
Wisconsin and past research associate in Applied Chemistry at the’ 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will this year receive the 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Wisconsin. 

A. M. McAfee, B. A., tutor in Chemistry 1909-10, holder of the 
Goldschmidt fellowship in Chemistry at Columbia University, 1910- 
11, will this year receive the Ph. D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Augusta Rucker, B. A. and M. A., Barney Brooks, B. A. and M..A., 
and J. D. Cohn, B. A., will this year receive the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at Johns Hopkins University. 

Arnold Romberg, B. A., 1910, Tutor in Physics and Applied Math- 
ematics, 1910-11, has been appointed Whiting fellow in Physics at 
Harvard University for 1911-12. 

William Edward Dunn, B. A., 1909, has been awarded a fellow- 
ship in American History at Columbia University. 
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Charles Wilson Hackett, B. A., 1909, M. A., 1910, has been 
awarded a fellowship in American History at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

. In memory of her husband, Charles Fishback Norton, B. S., 1896, 
M. D., 1899, State Quarantine Officer, 1900, Mrs. Charles F. Norton 
has given to the University a copy in oil made by Miss Anne Gold- 
thwaite in Paris, France, of Edefelt’s famous portrait of Louis 
Pasteur. Arrangements for the public presentation of the portrait 
will be completed in the fall. 

The Edward Thompson Company prize for the best thesis upon a 
law subject was this year won by W. O. Gross of Mineral Wells; 
subject: ‘“‘A Plea for the Abrogation of the Rule in Shelley’s Case.’’ 

The prize of $25.00 offered for the best essay on Jefferson Davis 
by the Albert Sidney Johnston chapter, Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, was won by Walter A. Dealey of Dallas. J. Oliver Sanders, 
another contestant, received honorable mention. 


THE ALUMNI REUNION 


On the 20th of last December, Mr. E. B. Parker, President of 
the Alumni Association of the University of Texas, issued a cir- 
cular letter in which he proposed a reorgani- 
zation of the Association to transform it, in 
the language of Mr. Will C. Hogg, ‘‘from a 
| wishing organization to a working organiza- 
tion.’’ In his first letter Mr. Parker said: 

‘Mor several years past the Alumni Association of the University 
of Texas has not possessed that vigor essential to practical achieve- 
ment. The annual meetings ‘have been attended by comparatively 
few members, and the exercises have consequently been somewhat 
perfunctory. ; 

“As a step toward perfecting, with the abundant material at 
hand, the strongest organization in Texas for the upbuilding of 
the University and the State, it has been determined: 

“1. To arrange for class reunions at each Commencement. 

“2. To enforce the rule providing for the payment of annual 
dues. 

' 3. To establish an Alumni Magazine. 

“4. To furnish and equip in the University a room to be pro- 
vided by the Board of Regents as Alumni Headquarters. 

**5. To provide for a permanent secretary who shall be imme- 
diately charged with the execution of such plans as the Associa- 
tion may adopt.” 

To carry out the first resolution, it was attempted to hold, dur- 
ing Commencement week, a reunion of the classes of the first de- 
cennial—from 1884 to 1893, inclusive. Under the further prose- 
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cution of the general plans, in 1912 the classes of the second de- 
cennial will meet, and in 1913 the classes of the third decennial. At 
each reunion it was proposed that the special honor guests would be 
those belonging to the classes whose members had been graduated 
just twenty-five years, but, as far as possible, each of the three 
proposed reunions would be made a general reunion of all Alumni. 

The response to this circular letter encouraged the carrying out 
of this plan, and the effort for the reunion in June, 1911, of the 
men and women who had graduated from the University during its 
first ten years was begun about April 1. In order to increase in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the movement, a temporary class secretary 
was appointed for each class of every department, it being his duty 
to write personal letters to each member of his class, urging him to 
be present at the University June 12. Meanwhile, the President of 
the Association sent out, at different times, not less than ten thou- 
sand pieces of mail to members of the different classes, each person - 
receiving not less than three communications from Alumni Head- 
quarters. The President of the University, in addition, wrote a per- 
sonal letter to each member of the first ten classes, urging his at- 
tendance. Numerous telegrams were also sent to different mem- 
bers. 

The general interest awakened in the plan was encouraging, 
though the actual attendance on Alumni Day was somewhat small. 
About fifty of the three or four hundred ‘‘old timers’’ gathered at 
Austin, to be greeted by about two hundred graduates of other 
classes. The interest in the business meeting of the Association 
was fairly good, the plans of Mr. Will C. Hogg for the future de- 
velopment of the University coming, a distinct and pleasant sur- 
prise, as a sort of finale to the occasion. 

The Alumni Address of Mr. Yale Hicks, delivered to a straggling 
crowd, under distressing conditions of heat, was scholarly and 
strong. The barbecue at the Country Club and the reception at 
the Woman’s Building following it, rounded out a day which, but 
for the sizzling hot weather, could not have been other than en- 
tirely pleasant. j 

It is difficult to estimate the worth to the University of the pres- 
ence of the men and women who returned for a visit to their alma 
mater. Let us hope that, at least, the opportunity for social in- 
tercourse with their former classmates justified the trouble and 
the expense incurred by the general Association in inducing them 
to come back for a visit. Certain it is that the reunion of the 
classes of the second decennial of the University will be more easily 
brought about, will attract larger numbers, and will bring to pass 
even more noteworthy tangible results. 

Under Mr. Parker’s plan of organization, nearly six hundred per- 
sons have paid their fees to the Association and have pledged them- 
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selves to continue the annual payments of these fees. Three Alumni 
have become life members, paying $50.00 each, and thirty-six have 
become endowment members, agreeing to pay $10 each every year for 
five years. The income from endowment and life membership is 
a trust fund, to be spent as the Association directs, while the other 
fees are to be paid out for current expenses. 


The Association is to be especially congratulated upon the re- 
election of Mr. Parker as President, while the plans proposed by 
Mr. Will C. Hogg, given in detail on another page, promise such 
big things for the institution that it will perhaps be best to leave 
time to determine their ultimate outcome. At any rate, discussion 
would at this time be out of place, inasmuch as the working out of 
these plans is to be left in the hands of a committee not yet ap- 
pointed. 


During Alumni Day, the office of the President of the University 
was used as the Alumni Room, where all visiting Alumni regis- 
tered. Hereafter this room will be Alumni Headquarters. The Sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association will have his office in this room, and 
will at all times be present to welcome visiting ex-students of the 
University when they come to the institution. It is expected that 
this room will become a sort of Alumni Museum, in which will be 
placed records of particular interest to members. Mainly, how- 
ever, it will serve as one place where a visiting Alumnus shall be 
made to feel at home whenever he comes to Austin. 


The minutes of the business meeting of the Association were as 
follows: 

The Alumni Association of the University of 

Alumni Texas met in the Engineering Auditorium at 

Business Meeting 9:30 o’clock, the President of the Association, 
Mr. E. B. Parker, of Houston, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Association were read 
and approved. The following recommendations of the Executive 
Council of the Association were then read and each was by a unani- 
mous vote adopted: 

I. Be it Resolved by the Alumni Associetion of the University 
of Texas, that the action of the Executive Committee, re-instating 
dues, be ratified and approved. 

II. Be it Resolved, That $1.00 shall be charged all Alumni tak- 
ing part in the barbecue at the Country Club and the reception at 
the Woman’s Building. 

III. Be it Resolved, That the Faculty, the Regents, the Ex-Re- 
gents, the Governor, and the Appellate Court Judges be invited 
guests at the barbecue. 
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IV. Be it Resolved, That Article 3, Section 1 of the Constitu- 
’ tion be amended so as to read: “The officers of this Association 
shall be: a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and 
six additional members of the Executive Council. Two of the six mem- 
bers shall be elected each year. These nine officers shall constitute the 
Executive Council. If in any meeting of the Executive Council the 
chairman be not present, a temporary chairman may be elected for 
that meeting. At any meeting of the Executive Council, of which all 
of its members have been notified, three shall constitute a quorum.” 

V. Be it Resolved, That the Association rescind the former ac- 
tion of the Association abolishing the office of Treasurer, and that 
this office be combined with that of Secretary of the Association, 
who shall be known as Secretary-Treasurer of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. HY, 

VI. Be it Resolved, That the income from the endowment and 
life membership fees be held intact as a trust fund. 

VII. Be it Resolved, That the Executive Council is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to establish and provide for issuing a Uni- 
versity of Texas Alumni periodical. 

VIII. Be it Resolved, That the Executive Council be authorized 
to appoint thirty-one additional Vice-Presidents of the Alumni As- 
sociations, one in each Senatorial District of Texas. It will be the 
duty of each Vice-President to act as chairman of any gathering 
of the University of Texas Alumni called in his district, and it will 
be his further duty to plan and provide means for an annual Uni- 
versity of Texas dinner to be given each year in his district at some 
central point on the second day of March, Texas Independence Day. 

The Executive Council recommended the names of Mr. George W. 
Brackenridge, San Antonio; Mr. R. S. Lovett, New York City; Pres- 
ident S. P. Brooks, Baylor University; Mr. A. W. Terrell, Austin; 
Mrs. Helen M. Kirby, Austin; Mrs. James B. Clark, Austin; Mr. John 
Sealy, Galveston; and Mr. Henry P. Hilliard, St. Louis, as worthy 
of becoming honorary members of the Association. Thereupon, the 
Association, by unanimous vote, elected each to honorary member- 
ship. 

The Treasurer of the Association read his report, as follows: 


pase June 12, 1911. 
To the Alumni Association of the University of Texas: 

Acting under the direction of President E. B. Parker and the 
Executive Committee of the Association, your Secretary has sent out 
various communications to the Alumni of the University of Texas 
beginning late in December, 1910, in the effort to raise funds for 
the prosecution of the work of the University of Texas Alumni Asso- 
ciation. In this six months’ campaign there have come into my 
hands $1,625.00, distributed as follows: from 3 life members, 
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$150.00; 32 endowment members, at $10.00 each, $320.00; 130 
contributing members, at $5.00 each, $650.00; regular members, at 
$1.00 each, $492.00, and miscellaneous, $13.00. I append to this 
report a complete list of the names and amounts contributed by each. 


I have expended in prosecuting this work, $421.70, distributed 
as follows: Stamps, $200.00; labor, $81.75; stationery and print- 
ing, $137.45; express, $2.50. In addition, the University has con- 
tributed, besides my own time, not less than $100.00 in clerical 
help. The balance of cash on hand to the credit of the Association, 
is $1,193.25. The outstanding bills are about covered by the sta- 
tionery and stamps on hand. 


I recommend that an auditing committee be appointed to examine 
my books, and that the Secretary-Treasurer be placed under bond 
to the amount of $1,000.00. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John A. Lomax, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. T. W. Gregory, trustee for the Gymnasium Fund, filed with 
the Secretary his annual report, and it is made a part of these 
records. At the conclusion of Mr. Gregory’s report, the Association 
unanimously endorsed his work for a gymnasium, and tendered him 
a vote of thanks, 


Mr. D. A, Frank, of Dallas, thereupon proposed to raise $5,000.00 
from the Dallas Alumni for the gymnasium project. Mr. E. B. 
Parker, of Houston, and Mr. Wm. H. Stacy, of Austin, also volun- 
teered to raise $1,000.00 each for the same purpose. Dr. R. F. 
Miller of St, Louis, requested that the names and addresses of all 
Alumni living in. St. Louis be sent to him, and promised to see all 
of them and solicit subscriptions for the gymnasium. Mr. Tom 
Connally, of Marlin, made the same proposition for Marlin. 


Mr. Will C. Hogg, of Houston, addressed the Association, but 
* yielded the floor, on account of the time for the Commencement 
Address being at hand. The Association adjourned, to meet at the 
Country Club at seven o’clock. In the assembly hall later, the 
annual ‘Alumni Address was delivered by Mr. Yale Hicks, of San 
Antonio. 

At the barbecue Mr. Edwin B. Parker acted as toast master, and 
addresses were delivered by Dr. Benedict, Judge Terrell, of Austin, 
Mr. Tom Connally, of Marlin, Mr. Allan D. Sanford, of Waco, and 
Dr. Holliday, of Austin. 

Mr. R. E. L. Knight, of Dallas, was chosen Alumni Orator for 
1912. 

The following officers of the Alumni Association were elected: 

E. B. Parker, Houston, President. 

C. K. Lee, Fort Worth, Vice-President. 

John A. Lomax, Austin, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Miss Ethel Rather, Austin, and T. W. Gregory, Austin, Members 
of the Executive Council for one year. 

Dr. D. H. Lawrence, Galveston, and H. J. L. Stark, Orange, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council for two years. 

Will C. Hogg, of Houston, and D. A. Frank, Dallas, members of 
the Executive Council for three years. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Houston, 
October 138, 1911. 


The report of T. W. Gregory, Trustee of the Gymnasium project, 
follows: 
Austin, Texas, June 10, 1911. 
To the Alumni Association of the University of Texas: 
As Trustee for the Gymnasium Fund, I herewith submit to you 
My annual report, bringing down to this date from the date of my 
last report to you of June 11, 1910, the con- 


The dition of affairs; I have kept in my own files 
_ Gymnasium a duplicate of this report, and wish you to 
- Project attach this report to my report to you of 


June 11, 1910, and continue to preserve | 
these reports in your archives with the view of preserving a com- 
plete history of these transactions. I Jikewise have in my office 
safe the original subscripticns, receipts and vouchers showing all 
transactions in regard to this fund, which are subject to your in- 
spection and to the inspection of any ex-student of the University 
at all times. 

At the date of my last annual report, the amounts promised to 
this fund amounted to $31,740. 

At the date of my last report the cash paid in on subscriptions 
amounted to $6,361.50; at the time of my last report I had col- 
lected $120.00 interest on a note for $2,000.00 in which the fund had 
been invested, and had collected $72.83 in rent from the house’ 
standing on the lot purchased as a site for the Gymnasium build- 
ing, after all taxes, insurance and repairs had been taken out by 
the Stacy-Robbins ‘Company, who have been handling this prop- 
‘erty for us, making $192.83 received at the date of my last report 
from sources other than subscriptions, and bringing the gross re- 
ceipts to $6,554.33; the expenses incurred to that time amounted 
to $15.60, leaving a net balance to the credit of the fund of 
$6,538.73, $4,000.00 of which had been invested in a land note 
of J. B. Davies for that sum, and the remaining $2,538.73 being 
on deposit in the Citizens’ Bank & Trust Company of this city (the 
$2,000 six per cent. note above referred to having been paid, prin- 
cipal and interest, at the end of the year for which it was loaned). 
I make the above statement as a synopsis of my former report in 
order that the present report may bring the transactions relating 
to this fund down to date. 
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. Since the former report I have secured additional absolute sub- 
scriptions amounting to $1,550.00, making the amount absolutely 
promised up to date $33,290; I have collected in subscriptions 
since the former report $2,667.50, which, added to former col- 
lections on subscriptions, makes the total amount paid by sub- 
scribers up to date $9,029; I have likewise collected since the last 
report interest on the J. B. Davies $4,000 note for one year, 
amounting to $280.00 one year’s interest on a $2,000.00 land note 
of J. H. Rogers, amounting to 160.00 (which was purchased by us on 
June 17, 1910, for the sum of $2,029.00, the $29.00 representing in- 
terest earned by said note at that date), making the entire amount of 
cash received since my last report from sources other than sub- 
scriptions $440.00, making the entire amount received from the 
beginning from sources other than subscriptions $632.83, and 
making the entire amount received from all source up to this time 
$9,661.83; the only expense incurred ‘since the last report has 
been $1.00 for recording a transfer of the Rogers note and 70 
cents exchange charged on some drafts made on subscribers; the 
entire expense account from the beginning has therefore been 
$17.30, and, taking this sum from the gross amount received, 
we have $9,644.53 to be accounted for at this time, and this is ac- 
counted for as follows: E 


J. B. Davies land note, bearing 7 per cent. interest...$ 4,000 00 
The amount paid for Rogers’ vendor’s lien note for 
eco). pearing .S per, cent, interest... .6..2........ 2,029 00 
Vendor’s lien note of Geo. W. Walling, Jr., bearing 


BPO IRG TN URI LOL COU ais 2 ce ens. als oc aie, 6, «laie'se ote eihecs 6: 1,250 00 

- Cash on hand in Citizens’ Bank & Trust Company, as 
shown by certificate of the President attached..... 2,065 53 
$ 9,644 53 


It should be stated in this connection that in a few days $280.00 
interest will be paid on the Davies note, and that the balance of 
rent in the hands of Stacy-Robbins Company, as real estate agents, 
will bring the amount of the fund up to about $10,000; It should 
further be stated that at the last meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, Dr. H, Y. Benedict was associated with me as Trustee to in- 
vest these funds, and that we have within the last few days nego- 
tiated a loan of $2,000 of the money now on hand on good se- 
curity at eight per cent interest. The papers have not been 
actually passed and the money paid out, but this loan will doubt- 
less be consummated within the next few days. -It should likewise 
be stated in this connection that practically all of the $2,365.53 
cash now on hand has been collected within the last few weeks. 

The house on the lot purchased for a site for the Gymnasium 
has been in such wretched repair that it has been without a tenant 
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for most of the present year, but is now being rented at a fair fig- 
ure, and should yield enough to pay taxes, repairs, insurance and 
some small cash balance during the present year. 

During the last few months, the Co-Operative Association of the 
University of Texas has made a very generous proposition to sub- 
scribe $1,000 a year for ten years to this fund, conditioned on 
$30,000 of new subscriptions being secured by January first next; 
Mr. Lutcher Stark, of Orange, Texas, of last year’s class and Man- 
ager of the Football team last season, has likewise agreed to pay 
$500.00 a year for ten years similarly conditioned; Mr. Louis Ja- 
coby, a graduate of several years ago and Captain of the Baseball 
team at that time, formerly of Dallas, but now of Houston, has 
agreed to give $100.00 a year for ten years similarly conditioned; 
this makes $16,000 of the $30,000 necessary to be raised in order 
to make these subscriptions absolute; if subscriptions for this 
$30,000 can be secured by January ist, the entire amount prom- 
ised will be brought up to $63,290.00, and if additional subscrip- 
tions for $11,710 can be secured, the entire amount of $75,000 
contemplated for this enterprise will be in sight. 

From the above it will be seen that if the Association can ar- 
range for securing subscriptions for $25,710 by January ist next, 
the work of raising the necessary fund will have been finished ex- 
cept for the matter of making the annual collections and invest- 
ing the fund as it is paid in; a very large part of the subscrip- 
tions are being promptly met as they mature. A few subscribers 
have died, some have failed to pay and will doubtless never pay, 
and some are delinquent; at the same time, the money arising 
from the investment of the fund should more than meet the mat- 
ter of bad subscriptions. ‘ 

I do here now earnestly request this Association to,take steps 
at this time looking to the securing of the full additional amount 
of subscriptions above stated, and trust that such steps will be 
taken at this meeting as will insure this result with the least delay 
possible, ; 

I herewith attach to this report a copy of all. subscriptions made 
up to this time, with the names and addresses of the subscribers, 
and the amount paid in by each of them up to this date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. W. GREGORY. 


Below are given in part the speeches made at the Alumni Bar- 
becue: 
MR. EDWIN B. PARKER, President of 
Toasts at the the Association, presiding as Toastmaster: 
Barbecue “J heard the other day a little story of 
some rather illiterate men that were en- 
gaged in a poker game. I do not suppose you gentlemen know 
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what a poker game is, but my friend Judge Terrell will understand 
the joke. They were playing with beans for chips, and they did 
not have any real coin at all. One of them anteed and the other 
came in with ten beans, and they passed around until they got up 
to one hundred, then a thousand; and then another one took his 
pile and put in ten thousand, and the next a million, and the next 
a billion, and the next a trillion. Finally one fellow looked at the 
Pile in despair, and said: “Take it, you educated scoundrel, I 
don’t know any more numbers.” (Laughter.) I thought of that 
story and it impressed me with the value of an education. Mr. Ben- 
edict will illustrate the suggestion that education can be put to 
use in a very great many ways. Mr. Benedict shines on occasions 
of this kind, and that reminds me of another story of the couple of 
senators in a court room who were listening to another talking and 
talking. One of them asked the other, ‘“‘Well, why do you suppose Sen- 
ator Blank talks so much?’”’ The reply came, ‘‘Oh, he talks to rest his 
mind.” (Laughter.) *“ This is just a recreation to Mr. Benedict, 
but while he may talk to rest his mind, I am quite sure that he 
will give us something that will be worth carrying away with us. 
(Applause. ) 


DR. BENEDICT. Mr. Toastmaster, I must thank you for inti- 
mating that I can play poker well. For a great many years, how- 
ever, I have made no use of my supposed 
Dr. Benedict’s skill. (Laughter.) I may truthfully say that 
Remarks I have not played poker since I entered the 
University many years ago. 
MR. PARKER: Probably the other man didn’t think that you 
‘were playing poker. (Laughter.) 
DR. BENEDICT: Such base insinuations should be scorned. 
The opportunity of addressing you tonight I shall utilize by 
talking about the College of Arts, known to most of the Old Timers 
as the Academic Department. The merits of this Department of 
the University are not properly recognized, and its virtues need 
to be proclaimed abroad. The Medical Department needs no such 
proclamation. The medical profession is so essential to human 
welfare that the doctor does not need to make speeches in his 
own defense. The engineers are also a silent but meritorious ag- 
gregation. The lawyers of course are loud in their own praise, 
individually and collectively. This is peculiar, seeing that it is 
mathematically certain that half of the lawyers are always on the 
wrong side of any case. I would speak more abusively of the law- 
yers (they need it), but my friend Gregory has gone home sick 
(applause). and I have no desire to jump on the numerous legal 
cripples that he has left here behind him. Besides, the lawyers 
are sometimes nice people to associate with; nice, sometimes nicer. 
(Applause.) Still one is suspicious of the grade of their intelii- 
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gence when one finds them looking through 7000 volumes of Court 
Reports and 4000 volumes of the Imperial Code of Japan to de- 
termine whether it is a graver offense to steal a pig over the north 
side of a pen than over the south side, 

But the merits of the College of Arts form my theme, not the 
demerits of our legal friends. The Academic Department or Col- 
lege of Arts is always the core and center of any University. Out 
of it students go to Law and to Medicine and to the Graduate 
School, and to life. By and by it will also be the stepping stone to 
the Engineering Department. The College of Arts of the Univer- 
sity, which almost means the University of Texas, is much under- 
estimated. It has turned out, among other fine things, 
an immense swarm of sweet girl graduates. It has sent 
into the public schools of this state some of their best 
teachers, superintendents, and principals. It has prepared many 
men for Law and Medicine and other useful careers. Not only is 
the College of Arts much underestimated by the people of Texas, 
it is not appreciated at its full worth even by its own alumni. 
There is perhaps some merit in this, but it is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. It is a characteristic of all two-by-four colleges to regard 
themselves as the very best that there is, and to look upon their 
faculties as the very best that ever dusted their shoes upon the 
pike of learning, which opinion shows that the aforementioned 
faculties had taught them very little. Now, we have never been 
guilty of so conceited a provincialism. In fact, the students of 
this University do not estimate the Faculty at its true value. (Ap- 
plause. ) ; 

It may be fairly said at the present time that the University of 
Texas is the leading educational institution in the South. And, 
remember, that I do not talk, as many talk, to profit themselves, 
but I strive here, hard as it may be for me to do so, to tell the 
strict truth. (Laughter.) The University of Texas today ranks 
as high, in Northern institutions, as any other Southern center of 
learning, if not higher. This position it has won almost exclu- 
sively through the activities of capable graduates of the College of 
Arts. It is true now, and it has been true for many years, that 
a hearty endorsement by this Faculty of one of our graduates has 
always secured for that graduate a fellowship or scholarship in one 
or the other of the great Northern institutions of learning. The ca- 
reers of the graduates of this institution who have gone North or 
abroad for further study have won for us this worthy position. The 
fact that the Faculty does not tell lies when recommending men 
is also to be considered in this connection. (Laughter.) This 
state of affairs does not prove that all of our graduates are intel- 
lectual stars of the first magnitude, but it does show that our best 
product is very worthy and fit to compete in the graduate schools 
of the world with the best products of any of our American col- 
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leges. I feel sad when I compare the University of Virginia with 
the University of Texas. The first is as much over-estimated in 
Virginia as the second is under-estimated in Texas, and 
the results are disastrous to both institutions. Not half of 
you here have any exact knowledge of the position occu- 
pied by the University of Texas among her sister institu- 
tions. Some would place her too high, some too low. Most of 
you would place her too low, most of you do not know how good a 
university Texas now is, and none of you know how good Texas 
might be made if all of you would put your shoulders to the wheel 
and push her up the slope of progress with vigor and intelligence. 
You are not sufficiently acquainted either with the merits or the 
needs of the University. She has few demerits, and these few she 
has largely because she is so closely associated with the life of our 
times, 

My purpose is to tell you of some of the distinguished gradu- 
ates of the College of Arts who work in wider fields than our dis- 
tinguished lawyers and doctors. We keep up with those graduates 
of the University (mostly from the Law Department) who excel 
in Law or in Politics, or who get sent to Congress or to jail. We are 
not nearly so well acquainted with those graduates of the College 
of Arts who have gone into scholarly fields and who have made 
names for themselves among American men of learning. At the 
present time the University has about 3300 graduates. . Owing to 
the rapid growth of the University most of these graduates are of 
less than ten years’ standing. In the early days many more grad- 
uated in the Law Department than in the College of Arts. As a 
consequence the number of mature graduates of the College is 
very small, but out of this small number has come a heavy sprink- 
ling of men in various departments of learning who have won re- 
spectable places for themselves among their fellow scholars in the 
United States, 

A striking example of this is furnished by the Academic Class 
of 1893. It had only thirteen members, two of them girls. Of 
these thirteen members Leonard Dickson is destined to be the 
leading mathematician of the United States. He is already one of 
the leading mathematicians, and is not yet forty years old. George 
Pierce is a second member of this class, and is the greatest au- 
thority in American on wireless telegraphy. (Applause.) I am 
trying to state facts, not opinions. When the Inventors’ Club of 
America was founded Pierce was one of the twenty-nine men who 
were thought worthy of admission. It is not often that two first- 
class scholars come out of a class of thirteen. 

Let me mention a few other. distinguished graduates of the Col- 
lege of Arts. My eye falls on John Avery Lomax, who has tried 
to butt into fame on the back of a broncho singing cowboy songs. 
His distemper is growing—formerly he merely read his ballads; 
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now he sings them. (Applause.) Blount, Hertzberg, Hilton 
Greer, and McCaleb have each wooed, but perhaps have not 
won, a muse and have published each a volume of verse that one 
can read without getting sea sick. Harry Steger, after studying 
Aristophanes, is doing well as a magazine writer in New York, 
while Bedichek and Benefield and some others occasionally earn 
a few dollars by means of literary contributions. Clyde Hill has 
risen to such eminence that even the ‘‘Century’’ prints poems of 
his concerning the mocking bird and other avian celebrities. Wa- 
verley Briggs and Marcellus Foster and a few others are trying to 
rival Henry Watterson, put that distinguished gentleman has not 
noticed it as yet, 


At the University of Virginia, Albert Lefevre, of the class of 
1895, is Professor of Philosophy, and is almost as well known 
among the philosophers as John Keen. The School of Chemistry 
has turned out a number of capital men. I mention Schoch and 
Bailey, although they are so near that they may blush. Acree of 
the class of 1896 is professor of Chemistry at Johns Hopkins and 
a well known investigator. McAfee took his doctorate at Colum- 
bia in one year after leaving here. (Applause.) Each of these 
men is an authority on one or the other of several chemicals which 
I can not mention on account of the fact that chemical names 
take all night to repeat. In Mathematics, Dickson and Porter and 
R. L. Moore are well known and highly esteemed. I see Penick 
over there waiting for me to mention him, which I now do, adding 
Cameron and Crosby, who are professors now, one in Boston Uni- 
versity and one in the University of Pennsylvania. . In modern lan- 
guages Rice and Raggio have attained worthy places, and are to 
be added to the ancient language celebrities just mentioned. His- 
torians we have by the bushel. Barker I mention first because he 
is listening and will be pleased. Ramsdell also for the same rea- 
son. To these are to be added McCaleb and Clark and Roy Smith, 
and last but not least Miss Ethel Rather, our charming ‘‘Doc,” the 
only ward of Mrs. Kirby who has become a doctor of philosophy. 
Most of the scientific history of Texas that is being written at the 
present time is being written by these persons and a few others 
from the University of Texas. Without them there would be no 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, certainly no 
Quarterly of the standing that it has now acquired. Upon the 
School of History of the University, built with such care by George 
P. Garrison, rests the writing of the history of Texas and the . 
splendid reputation of the Texas Quarterly. (Applause.) In Zodlogy 
we have produced several distinguished freaks: McClendon, who 
spends his time in New York largely in centrifuging eggs; Brues, 
who teaches Zodlogy at Harvard, and Melander, who chases but- 
terflies and teaches Entomology at the University of Washington. 
In Physics we have Kuehne and Shuddemagen and Reichman, each a 
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man who has done something worth while, and who is to be added to 
Pierce, already mentioned, In economics we have turned out Hube- 
rich, who is now a professor at Leland Stanford, and Bell, formerly 
a clerk in the Co-op, but now a professor in the University of Mis- 
souri. ‘Tio these should be added Potts, who wrestles with pris- 
ons and railroads, and Polly Miller of the auburn locks, who is an 
authority on Texas finances, and who has discovered that the 
State has been busted since 1830. 

Those that I have mentioned and others that could be mentioned 
Show that the graduates of the College of Arts of the University 
of Texas are taking a creditable part in the intellectual his- 
tory of our country. None of our alumni have as yet won world- 
wide fame, but the University is slowly building up in Texas a 
company of competent scholars. Poor the University has been 
and poor it is likely to remain for many years; it has lacked 
buildings and libraries and equipment and men, and its activities 
have been largely and properly absorbed in the task of teaching. 
Nevertheless some scholarly work the men in the University have 
done and the College of Arts has made some little contribution to 
the great stream of progressive scholarship. The College. of Arts 
of the University is proud of her graduates. The people of Texas 
should learn to appreciate them at their true value. The College 
of Arts must be appreciated much more than at present before 
justice is done. I have talked too long. (Applause.) 


MR. PARKER: It is our privilege to have with us tonight one 
to whom the University of Texas owes perhaps as great a debt as 
to any other one man, a man that this association had the honor 
of electing an honorary member this morning, A. W. Terrell. (Ap- 
plause.) Judge Terrell not only has done a great work for the 
University in founding it, but I take it that it is known to us all 
tonight that he is the author of the provision in the University 
statute which rendered it possible for this gathering to be graced 
by the ‘‘Co-Ed.”’ (Applause, long and continued.) It is meet that 
he should speak to us tonight of the University, and especially of 
the part that the ladies have played in it. (Applause.) 


HON. A. W. TERRELL: Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel honored 
in being permitted to speak in such a presence. I think it hard 
that they have selected possibly the young- 

Judge Terrell’s the ladies. I feel honored and now return 
Speech est graduate of the University to represent 
thanks to begin with to the alumni who have 

made me an honorary member, unworthy as I feel myself of the 
honor. I have rarely in my life spoken, except when there were 
some facts before me in a law case. It may surprise you to tell 
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you that I never made a political speech until I was over fifty 
years old, 

The hope of civilization, the only future an expanding civiliza- 
.tion can have, is in the educated mind. I have been referred to 
as being to some extent responsible for your University. I was. 
Nothing from my boyhood has engaged me more earnestly than 
the question of education, and it was natural and right. Highty 
years ago, my father died, leaving three little children—I the old- 
est—in the wilderness of Missouri. I was educated by a Christian 
mother, and what little education I got was with money that I se- 
cured for myself between the handles of a plow; and if there is 
anything that appeals to me more than anything else it is the fact 
that there are four or five hundred young men who are working 
their way here, doing menial service in order to get an education. 
Fifty years ago, with a sick wife, one wagon and two mules, a 
rifle, a saddle horse, and two little children, I came to this town 
(Austin) with five dollars in my pocket; and from then until now, 
whenever I could do anything to forward the cause of education 
it has always been my pleasure to do it. When I graduated at 
the University of Missouri, before I was twenty-one, the world 
was before me, with my sweetheart and no money, and so I came 
to Texas. Where your university now stands there was a fine 
forest. The first speech ever made on that ground I heard in 1855 
at a barbecue, from General Sam Houston. 


Who drew that University bill is not a matter of any impor- 
tance. I think it has had a number of authors, but Colonel Wynne, 
who was Superintendent of the Confederate Home, was with me 
in the Senate. Henderson was also with me in the Senate, and 
Wynne can tell you who it was that drew the bill. I will speak of 
it after a while in connection with these ladies. So when your 
University was started, it was started under very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, Your first two instructors in law (Roberts and Gould) 
were my personal friends, I have lived to see its influence ex- 
panding, sending forth its men of culture who are sought by other in- 
stitutions all over the Union. I have seen it take rank, until today it 
is regarded as perhaps the best institution in the whole South. 
But in the very beginning, politics attempted to invade its sacred 
precincts. At the last dinner that was taken in this town by Pro- 
fessor Mallet, who was then President of the Faculty, and Hum- 
phries, I begged them, ‘‘Can’t you stay?’’ They said, “No, no; 
we have been on the march with knapsack on our backs, and we 


are destined to move on.’”’ Why? They said, ‘‘You have to go 
through a crucial period of great trouble here. We see by the 
sign on the wall.’ Professor Mallet added, ‘‘When I was a pro- 


fessor at Vanderbilt I found those who were not Methodists walked 
the plank, and I fear politics will be mixed up with the University. 
We are offered good positions, and we are going to move on.”’ You 
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are now on the eve of another invasion of politics, and if the influ- 
ence that can be exerted by these learned men will be exerted as 
it ought to be, to rebuke the effcrt to mingle politics with the man- 
agement of the University, you can escape that day. (Applause.) 

I have told you that I was interested, always felt a deep inter- 
est in the subject of education, so permit me to speak a little of 
myself. After the Civil War, I drew the first public school bill 
‘that Texas had, and gave to white and black equal advantages in 
that institution, and that was the first thing ever done in the 
South for the race by a Democratic legislature, but it was an ef- 
fective bill, We had either to kill them, or deport them, and the 
United States would not permit that, and, there was no alternative 
left except to educate them. The University bill was introduced . 
by my friend Buchanan, who was from Eastern Texas; and: Judge 
Roberts, who was in the Chief Justiceship of the State, said in 
order to get proper strength, from East Texas, it should be intro- 
duced by some one from there. Henderson can tell you who drew it. 


I was deeply concerned with the question of co-education. I had 
been invited back to Missouri at the Commencement exercises to 
address them. That night I found the only other student who was 
at the University when I was there. I asked him what he thought 
of the experiment of co-education. He said they ‘had tried it for 
five years and the girls took most of the prizes,’’ and I said, ‘“‘This 
winter we will have a bill to establish the University, and we will 
try it.’ Dick Wynne, now the Manager of the Confederate Home, 
can tell you that he and myself were the men who drafted that bill, 
and I am proud of it. There is but one witness left, and that is 
Miss Betty Ballinger, of Galveston. I had a step-daughter who 
thought she was educated. I took her to Europe with us, and when 
.she came into contact with the sons and daughters of dukes and 
princes, educated in everything that an institution can bestow, she 
recognized that she had not been educated as she should be, at one 
of these ‘finishing schools.’’ She came home, married Dr. Smith, 
who is here tonight, and when I got home three or four years after- 
ward she had a couple of beautiful, intellectual boys. I said, ‘‘You 
are not educated.” She was then offended. She said she graduated 
at the finishing school at Washington. I told her she had never 
learned to. think, and I wanted her to go to the University here, She 
said her husband was a poor man and that she had two little boys, 
and what could she do? I said, ‘‘Lena, go to the University; go 
there and graduate.’’ She went there four years, learned twenty- 
three studies—I think, Spanish, french, German, Mathematics, and 
Latin, and I am told that when she was finally graduated, the pro- 
fessors said, ‘‘We don’t care to examine you for your degree. We 
know what you are.’”’ 

What are you going to do with these women after awhile? They 
will have all the education, and these other fellows will make the 
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money and get along. But when the educated mind of the country 
is found among the women of the land, are they still to be doomed 
as examples of that relic of barbarism? I openly proclaim the fact 
that I want female suffrage. (Applause by the ladies.) It is a relic 
of barbarism that she is remanded to servitude, the result of a con- 
jugal subjection. The young men will live to see the time when 
the young women wiil keep a separate ballot. Now, I am going to 
tell you something. Many years ago in Galveston, attending court, 
we were invited out to eat with Mr. Ballinger. Ballinger had just 
returned from Washington City, attending to a land case. Judge 
Pillow, who was Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, told me a 
remarkable thing in regard to the future destiny of woman. He 
said Seward invited Judge Strong to go up the Hudson with him 
and spend the summer. Seward had circumnavigated the globe 
and had come home. He had been a schoolmate of Judge Strong 
of the Supreme Court before the wives of both of them were dead. 
And after spending a pleasant summer there—Judge Miller, his as- 
sociate, got it from the lips of Judge Strong what I am now go- 
ing to tell you—the time came when he was to go back. The Su- 
preme Court was to begin, and the train was to leave. 


Seward was a United States Senator. The other was Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. After bidding Seward good-night, 
Strong heard a tap at his door late in the night. He found Mr. 
Seward with night-gown on and a candle. He said, ‘“‘Tom, I think 
I have refiected upon the future of women more than any other man 
living. The time is coming when wars will cease, and when the 
purer government will exist in the earth, and it is the only hope I 
see for the continuance of ours.’’ But he said he thought his old 
friend was crazy. He set the candle down, and he never listened to 
a talk that interested him more in his whole life. Seward went on 
to say, “‘This servile condition is a relic of barbarism. From the 
earliest period of recorded history wars have disordered the world. 
There is a tender element in woman. It has been found that in edu- 
cation she is the equal of the man. The only hope of the continu- 
ance of our government here is in educating women, and in open- 
ing to them all the doorways that men enjoy and giving them the 
advantage. The meanness and ambitions of men have puzzled the 
world, and there is no hope but to inject the political atmosphere 
of women. The man will keep the club, but the women will make 
the laws and see that he uses it properly.” And now, gentlemen, 
you recollect this prediction. So it is that I congratulate myself to 
some extent in having been a factor in giving you a chance to ex- 
plore the endeavors of our race. And nothing has’ ever pleased me 
more than to see the culmination that is a pride for us, the pres- 
ence of these fair ladies here tonight, who have taken their course 
at the University of Texas. 

When an old man gets up to talk he always talks too much. Cicero 
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—the other night I was reading some of his work—said an old man 
ought never to make speeches. He says that eloquence is not a mat- 
ter of brains so much as the lungs and throat. An old man’s voice is 
never smooth. I realize it tonight. 

The care of civilization rests on your shoulders. If Texas is to 
remain a free State, it is because she educates the minds of her 
youth; and above all things you are to Keep in touch with each 
other and encourage this institution. I want to see the alumni 
come together once a year anyhow, renew the bonds of friendship 
that bound them together when they were climbing the ladder. 
Discuss those things that will benefit civilization, because on your 
united effort depends the progress of the civilization of your age. 
I wish you could be inspired by the lofty sentiment that inspired a 
man so long among your Regents. He told me that he had dis- 
covered that his specialty lay in making money, and he said he in- 
tended to devote his energies to the great work of education as the 
only means of advancing civilization. Oh, that we could find that 
sentiment pervading the intellect of the age. I need not tell you 
who it was. You have his portrait. I wish at some future time, 
when there are more graduates than there now are, that there 
could be a move to put on granite pedestal a bronze statue of that 
man, and let him look at it while he is yet alive, and let him know 
it was built by the young men who are aided by a Brackenridge to 
go through the University. (Applause, continued.) 


I want to say to the ladies and gentlemen of this Alumni Asso- 
ciation that I feel profoundly grateful for the honor that they have 
conferred upon me. I have filled a good many positions, but I 
feel more honored by the fact that these cultured ladies and gentle- 
men have deemed me worthy to be an honorary member of their 
Association than any honor I have ever received. (Applause.) 


MR. PARKER: Judge Terrell has told you of his success in 
putting through compromise measures in the Legislature. In fact, 
he shines as a compromiser; and compromises are sometimes the 
best way to settle errors. I read in a story the other day of a man 
who had gotten married, and he had a great argument with his 
wife as to whether or not he wanted a gasoline runabout or a 
touring car. They had a good many very heated arguments before 
they finally compromised. A friend’ asked him how they comprom- 
ised. He said they compromised on a baby carriage. (Applause.) 


Judge Terrell has told you that there is something more for 
women to do in the world than to take degrees and all of the prizes 
and all of the honors away from the men. The women have done 
more than that in the world. He has also told you that the men 
are not holding the club. That is comforting to some of us. But 
the women have done more in the world, as is illustrated by the 
number of our lady graduates here tonight. And it has always 
occurred to me that at gatherings of this kind the men monopolize 
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the speech-making, and that is very wrong when the women do 
like to talk so. We have here with us tonight a woman who has 
done more than take a mere degree and rank in her class, and it 

is our pleasure to listen to Dr. Holliday. (Applause.) 
DR. HOLLIDAY: I suppose they asked me to talk something 
about co-education because I have had so much experience along 
that line.. I was a student in the University 
Remarks of eight years. Five of it I spent at Austin and 
Dr. Holliday three of it in Galveston. Practically all of it 
was spent in classes with young men, when I 

was the only young lady or woman in the class. 

‘ To ask me whether I believe in co-education is almost unneces- 
sary. I do not believe in co-education for every woman. But for 
many women I do. When I finished here in the Academic Depart- 
ment, I was offered a scholarship in Pennsylvania in a Woman’s 
Medical College, but at the solicitation of Col. ‘Brackenridge I 
changed my mind and went to Galveston. There I entered the class 
with thirty men. We finished up with thirty—I was the thirty-first; 
but I have never regretted that I went to a co-educational institution. 
After finishing, I went to the Woman’s Medical College to study along 
lines specially suited to me and my work. I stayed there about two 
months. If I had stayed there long, I would have stopped practic- 
ing medicine. The reason was that there were a lot of women to- 
gether. There was not a man in the world that knew anything about 
operating, nevertheless some of the greatest surgeons of the world 
were there. It was simply the woman’s standpoint. They were 
together eternally and there was some amount of jealousy. In my 
work with the young men at Galveston, I found them at all times 
chivalrous, ready to study and help you out and give you a larger 
outlook in life. That, of course, is an isolated example, but you can 
take it as an illustration. It is a mighty good thing to Know the 
people with whom you are going to live, and you cannot get that 
unless you are educated together. Every day it is forced on me in 
my office in the University that the girls who come here are not 
fitted physically, first; secondly, mentally; and third, morally, for 
co-educational life. It may be that they come too young, before 
their characters are sufficiently formed. But the fact is that a 
great many girls come to the University who should not be in it for 
a few years at least. Doubtless the same thing is true of the young 
men. But the fact remains that there are a great many young 
women for whom co-education is fitted, and they will get the most 
out of life. They object to it, in that it takes a whole lot of romance 
out of life. Well, that is true to a certain extent; but if the romance 
does not come out then, usually what remains is knocked in the head 
two or three years after they are married; and they wake up to 
the fact that they are not living with romance, but with human 
beings. They learn a whole lot of that in co-education. I would 
like to see the Alumni do a great deal on that score, in having 
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colleges so situated that they would catch these young people, both 
boys and girls, for the preliminary training, especially in character, 
so that they will have enough backbone to withstand the tempta- 
tions that come in college life. But when all is said, I am a firm 
advocate of co-education. (Applause.) 

MR, PARKER: After-dinner talking is a gift, it is not acquired. 
An English Bishop was once riding in a compartment with a man 
who was somewhat under the influence of liquor. He swore con- 
stantly and vigorously, and the old Bishop could not contain him- 
self any longer. He turned to him and said, “‘‘My friend, where 
in the world did you learn to swear so?’’ The fellow looked at 
him a while and he said, ‘“‘It ain’t learned. You need never hope 
to acquire it. It’s a gift.””’ Now that is the way with after-dinner 
speaking. . Our friend Mr. Sanford here has that gift. I do not 
know what his theme will be, but it will be something worth listen- 
ing to. 

MR. SANFORD: Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: If I 
felt that I was worthy of what Mr. Parker has said, I still would 

feel somewhat abashed because Judge Terrell 
Remarks of has just told us that eloquence at least is not 
Mr, Sanford so much a matter of brain (laughter), but 
rather of the throat and the lungs. I do feel 
considerable embarrassment, though, in following both Judge Ter- 
rell and Dr. Holliday so closely. Just for a moment I want to take 
issue with Judge Terrell and also with Mr. Benedict, and I may 
take issue, if I am not afraid, with Dr. Holliday. I am quite well 
protected here, though on both sides, and I might do so. Mr. Bene- 
dict said some rather hard things about the legal profession, but 
at the same time he said it was given to strife to tell the truth. 
Well, all of us who know H. Y. Benedict know that he has to strive 
mightily to do that. (Applause.) Judge Terrell told you that the 
happiest day in the life of his daughter was the day she received 
her diploma. I submit to you gentlemen, and especially to the 
ladies, that the Judge is mistaken, though he seldom is. The 
happiest day in her life was the day that she wedded Dr. Smith. 

It has been too hot the last few days to work anything, even 
your mind, and I have not tried to do it, but I do desire to enter 
a plea for the taking of more interest in matters that concern the 
University by the Alumni and the Alumnae. I studied Latin 
a long time ago. I do not know whether I pronounce that rightly 
or not. I mean both the men and the women of this Association. 
You see by my badge I am an “Old Timer.” I had thought that I 
never would be in that class, but we all get into it, Judge (turning 
to Judge Terrell), sooner or later. Some years ago I sat in the 
courthouse of Austin county and read or had translated to me a 
Spanish document executed by Stephen F. Austin by which he 
pledged all the worldly goods of which he was possessed for the 
purpose of raising money to begin the War of the Rebellion in 
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Texas against the usurpation of power in Mexico. When he signed 
that document, as I remember history, he stood among a few people 
in a small group of American colonists, near what is now the town 
of Bellville. As.I sat here tonight, and in fact as I came down on 
the train today, I contemplated what we have here now in the State 
of Texas, and particularly in this city that bears his name, I 
thought to myself how glorious it would be if Austin should return 
to life and see the fruits of the beginning of the labors of himself 
and those who worked with him in the beginning, But, ladies and 
gentlemen, blessed as we are today with a magnificent civilization, 
with a State University that is second to none in the South at least, 
to say nothing of our splendid free school system throughout the 
State generally, let us not forget that if we stop fighting the work 
will not go on. If we expect the University to maintain its present 
position and to rise even to those greater heights that Austin and 
the other builders of the Republic contemplated, we muust work and 
not remain idle. 

I was especially reminded of this truth the last session of the 
Legislature when the question of whether the University should 
advance or remain still was largely bound up in the question that 
was before the last session. Do any of you here tonight realize 
how few of the members of this Association, or the ex-students of 
the University, whether members of the Association or not, re- 
sponded to the call of the University in her time of need during the 
last session of the last Legislature? I happened to be in Austin 
myself on other business. I was lax, too, as the rest of you, most 
of you, were. I happened to be here on business, and met Dr. 
Mezes on the street, and he said, “Sanford, the measure is pending 
now. We need help now, go to the capitol now.’ I went, of course, 
in response to such a call as that, and I did not find as I now remem- 
ber a single member of the University, whether residing in Austin 
or out of Austin, attempting to do one solitary thing for that meas- 
ure except men themselves connected with the institution. I say 
that to my discredit as well as to that of all the rest of you. 

Now, I am not making what I call a happy speech, but I had in 
my mind this afternoon the purpose and I am trying to put it into 
effect now, to impress upon the minds and the hearts of the mem- 
bers of this Association that we must get together. We must work 
together. We must have co-ordinate work, we must have co-ed. 
work, because the women can help as well as the men. I tell you 
now that if during the session of the Legislature last past all of 
us had been down there dving our duty, and this duty, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a solemn duty, the Legislature would have granted 
to the University what Dr. Mezes and the others said she not only 
deserved, but she needed. In the future, let us try to do this, all 
of us work together for a University that Austin intended it to be 
from the outset. 

Some days ago I happened to read an account of a very amusing 
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as well as interesting lawsuit that was tried in the English court 
in 1688, in the year that William of Orange and Mary the II 
ascended the throne of England. It seems that a noted sea captain 
who lived in London, named Old Booty, died. Another noted Eng- 
lish sea captain circulated the report that upon a certain night he 
saw the devil chase the spirit of Old Booty into the crater of Strom- 
boli. Some of you recent students may tell us where that is, for I 
do not know. The widow of Old Booty instituted suit for libel upon 
the ground that her deceased consort had been maligned. The 
other captain defended, as we always say, upon the truth of the 
spoken words. He said that he had told the truth and his answer 
contained nothing else. The trial came on before the court of 
King’s Bench. Probably thirty English sailors and seamen testi- 
fied to the fact that they all upon a certain day saw the devil chase 
Old Booty into the crater of Stromboli. They produced the ship’s 
log book in which was entered the fact that they had seen the devil 
chase Old Booty. By comparison of times as to Old Booty’s death 
to the entry in the log book, it was found that the entry in the 
log book was made simultaneously with the death of Old Booty. 
The Judge said, ‘‘May the Lord have mercy upon my soul, I hope 
that I may never suffer such a fate. Three or four witnesses might 
be mistaken, but thirty, never. Judgment will be entered for the 
defendant.’’ I earnestly hope and pray that if ever I fail to attend 
a meeting of the Alumni Association of the University of Texas, 
when it is possible for me to do so, his satanic majesty will chase 
me into the crater of Stromboli. (Applause.) 

MR. PARKER: The preliminary remarks of the toastmaster 
are very like parentheses—everything may be omitted without spoil- 
ing the context; but our friend Tom Connally, can never be omitted 
at a gathering of this kind when it is complete, and I have pleasure 
in introducing Tom Connally. 

MR. TOM CONNALLY: Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentiemen 
of the Alumni Association: I have been long-winded upon many oc- 

casions at the Alumni Associations, but I am 

Remarks of going to make a fine speech tonight, the best 

Mr. ~Connally that I ever made in my life; on account of 
the hour at which we have now arrived and still trembling in the 
fear that the fate that befell Old Booty might on some occasion 
through my own laxity of interest in the University befall me, I 
shall make my remarks very brief indeed. Now, I had entertained 
the hope that I would be permitted to discuss our co-eds. but that 
question has been so thoroughly covered by the distinguished speak- 
ers preceding me that my eloquence vpon a former day when I was 
a student here, that eloquence that was expressed so convincingly 
to myself on many occasions, so signally failed to have the de- 
sired effect upon the co-eds., that it will be spared you on this 
occasion. My old associates here, my associates of those days of 
revel, such men as Lomax, Barker, and those boys who led such a 
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wild and woolly career in the University, can bear testimony of the 
fact that I did believe in co-education and that in those days I 
paid the most eloquent and the most profound peans of praise to 
Judge Terrell and those other distinguished Texans who are respons- 
ible for the institution of co-education in Texas. I had occasion re- 
cently to address a personal letter to each member of the class of 
which I was a member, urging them to be present upon this occasion, 
and to revive the old camp fires and to visit the old points of in- 
interest and to talk about the co-eds. of old days; but other than 
myself there is present only one member of that class. 

I am glad to see the progress, especially that the College of Arts 
is making, as has been shown by Dr. Benedict. They are making 
considerable progress as suggested by Mr. Sanford and as evidenced 
by Dr. Benedict’s determination to:in the future strive at least to 
tell the truth. Co-education is responsible for proficiency in that 
art, because it was practiced quite a lot during our days here. I 
hope that at the meetings of the Association we may have a larger 
attendance, and that we may go out and try to make a living and that 
we will not allow our interest in the University to be lost, because 
the University is not the building, and it is not the congregation of 
students, but it is the great structure and the great fibre that we 
who have gone out into life shall make it in the years that are to 
come. Harvard and Yale and the other great institutions do not 
consist of their plants and their faculty alone, but they consist of the 
great body of students that have woven their lives indissolubly 
into the lives of the nation and the State and into the life of the 
centers of civilization. I thank you for your very kind and courte- 
ous attention, and sparing you further remarks, I bid you good- 
night. (Applause.) 

MR. PARKER: Ladies and Gentlemen, we have a little business 
to attend to and it will take us but a few minutes; but before we 
reach that we will recall that at a business meeting of the Associa- 
tion this morning, cur friend Will Hogg was propounding a rather 
far-reaching plan that he had evolved in the interest of the Univer- 
sity. We had to adjourn in order to attend the Annual Address, 
and we are going to have the pleasure of hearing him complete 
the statement of the plan as a part of the business of the Association. 
Right in that connection, I want to say that Mr. Hogg has ex- 
plained to me very ‘briefly today how the plan is to work. It is 
probably now in a somewhat undigested state, but there is to my 
mind a great deal of merit in it and a great deal that can be worked 
out in a practical way in the interest of the University by this Asso- 
ciation. . 

Will Hogg can deliver the goods. What he says he will do, he 
will do. I know that from experience with him, and I want to re- 
late just this incident. We wanted to start a Country Club in Hous- 
ton. A few of us got together to raise the funds. We subscribed 
fifty thousand dollars stock and paid it in. We thought we wanted 
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fifty thousand more, and we issued fifty thousand in first mort- 
gage bonds and had those sold and paid in. We needed twenty- 
thousand more and I did not know what to do. Mr. Hogg sug- 
gested that we issue some second mortgage bonds. I said we could 
not. No one would buy them; besides, the fixed charges would more 
than eat up our income, Well, he said, make them begin to bear 
interest after the first mortgage bonds mature, twenty years from 
now. I said, who would like to buy second montgage bonds that 
would not bear interest for twenty years? He sold every bond and 
raised the money in Houston on second mortgage bonds that won’t 
bear interest for twenty years. 

MR. WILL C. HOGG: Mr. President and Fellow Students: You 
must remember that this morning the purpose of my remarks was 
preliminary to the. introduction of some 
resolutions. So my suggestion is, in view 
of the adjournment for business this after- 
noon, that you call the meeting to order before I undertake to in- 
troduce these resolutions, so that if they be passed at this meeting, 
they will be in form. 

(The session was called to order by President Parker.) 

Before proceeding to unfold the scheme, it is well to contemplate 
some statistics which have a bearing upon any philosophic design 
for higher education. 

The following resolution was introduced: 

This proposition is an effort to develop a wishing-organization 
of the Alumni of the University of Texas into a working-organization, 
with clearly defined methods and objects. Before proceeding to 
unfold the organization scheme, it is well to contemplate some 
statistics which have an economic bearing upon any philosophic 
design for higher education. | 

Texas has a population of 3,890,000, which is a thirty per cent. 
increase in ten years. The attendance at the State University in- 
creased over one hundred per cent. in ten years. In round figures, 
the taxable values of property in Texas amount to $2,800,000,000. 
The rate of State taxation for general purposes is six cents per 
$100.00. The University of Texas has about 2,000,000 acres of 
land and $600,000.00 of bonds, valued at about $6,500,000.00. At 
the present rate of growth, the population of Texas in 1921 should 
- be at least 5,000,000. At the present rate of growth, the attendance 
at the University of Texas in 1921 should be double the attendance 
in 1911. It is estimated that about one thousand Texas young 
men and women seek higher education outside of Texas. The es- 
timated value of the present buildings and grounds of the Uni- 
versity, proper, is $1,375,000.00. The total income of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, including A. & M. College, is $655,000.00, $394,- 
000.00 of which is supplied by legislative appropriation. With a 
population of a million and a half in excess of Wisconsin, Texas 
expends for higher education less than one-fourth the annual dis- 
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bursement of Wisconsin for the same purpose. There is no State 
tax in Texas for higher education, but Michigan, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Minnesota, by State taxation, pro- 
vide from $250,000.00 to $824,000.00 per year additional to in- 
come from fixed endowment. With a population eighty per cent. 
greater than that of Wisconsin, Texas expends ten cents per inhabi- 
tant for higher education, and Wisconsin fifty-three cents. Wis- 
consin expends per student per annum, exclusive of permanent im- 
provements, $370.00 per year for higher education. The University 
of Texas proper, exclusive of permanent improvements, expends 
$159.00 per student per annum, The University of Wisconsin has 
a faculty of 12.6 teachers per hundred students, and Texas Uni- 
versity proper has a faculty of 5.5 teachers per hundred students. 

Without disclosing at this time the methods or the means of pro- 
viding an assured fund of not less than $25,000.00 nor more than 
$50,000,000.00 in advance of October 1st each succeeding year, for the 
period of October 1, 1911, to October 1, 1916, it is my humble office 
to assure you that the five years guaranteed fund will be provided 
and ready for the first meeting of the main committee in October. 

First, beyond supplying sufficient funds from year to year for 
a period of five years to meet the expenses of committee work and 
organization, for the due promotion of publicity and the stimulation 
of active and persistent thought by those most capable, it is planned 
that a general award of $15,000.00 shall be made on or before the 
first of December, 1914. This award will consist of two distribu- 
tions—a first prize of $10,000.00 and such other testimonials, 
amounting to $5,000.00, in money or medals (in the discretion of 
the standing committee), for the best theses on the scope, design 
and purpose of an enlarged University plan befitting the pride and 
aspiration of a great commonwealth such as we are determined to 
have. This competiticn should be limited to professional university 
educators and constructive engineers throughout the civilized world. 
This competition should be opened to the above class by proper 
methods of publicity not later than the lst of January, 1912, and 
the list of competitors should be closed (in the discretion of the 
standing committee) by January 1, 1913. 

Second, an annual award, to be made as of October 1, 1912, 

1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, to graduates and Alumni of Texas Uni- 
versity for the best thesis on any particular optional topic included in 
the general plan and purpose of the movement. 
- Third, a like annual award to be made at the same intervals to 
graduating students, not exceeding ten accredited universities in 
the United States, two in Canada, two in England, one in Scotland, 
three in Germany, and one in France, for the best thesis on any par- 
ticular optional topic necessarily included in the general plan. 

After perfecting the organization of the various committees and 
their necessary sub-committees, after giving full publicity concern- 
ing the purpose and nature of the awards, after the employment 
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of a suitable corresponding secretary, it will be the purpose of this 
organization to consider carefully and say frankly to the people of 
Texas what they conceive to be the financial requirements of the 
eventual structure which will be the physical symbol of your achieve- 
ment. They will suggest the sum of money required for investment 
in and improvement of a suitable University field and such sum by 
State endowment or State taxation thereafter as will maintain the 
grand institution that we will build. We need not now disturb our- 
selves about the methods or means of obtaining the financial re- 
quirements of this scheme. We simply will have faith in the ulti- 
mate grandeur of achievement; and in the design and scope to be 
determined by the three committees. To give effectiveness to this 
organization, within the first year the committees should accomplish 
the first section of their work, that is, a determination and an- 
nouncement of the financial provision which should be made by 
the State. Then it will be their work to consider the ways and 
means of obtaining the finances required in the scheme. Whether 
by State bond issue or by a constitutional amendment fixing an au- 
tomatically and economically adjusted tax or any other method is 
none of our concern at this time. Whatever their proposal eventu- 
ally may be concerning the amount and the method, it should have 
the uniform support and enthusiastic co-operation of every one of 
the thirty-three hundred Alumni and of every one of the thirteen 
thousand ex-students of the University. 


We should reflect that Texas is large in area, sublime in romantic 
State history, red-blooded with proper State pride, and full of human 
material equal to that of any other commonwealth in the world. 
We should have absolute faith, and give the committee to know 
that we have that faith, that they will work out this plan or scheme 
to the final honor of the State and to the personal gratification of 
every intelligent human being in the civilized world. Such a plan 
or such a movement contemplates a work of five or ten, possibly 
fifteen, may be twenty, perhaps twenty-five years. But we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, in the spirit with which we shall under- 
take the work, the realization of our hopes is near at hand and the 
matter of a few years more or less should find no blameful lodgment 
in our hearts. 

Such a plan involves landscape and constructive architecture of 
the highest order. It means the selection of an ample location in 
the best city of its population from standpoints of health and of 
natural beauty in the United States. Such a plan necessarily in- 
volves a co-ordination of organized thought, which in itself means a 
liberal education to thousands of sweet-tiiinking persons in this 
State. This movement or any similar movement, undertaken with 
the right spirit and followed with that persistence which we apply 
in ordinary affairs to gain any measure of success, will have an 
educational value that will be felt throughout the civilized world. 
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Such a movement may mean alone the collaboration and collection — 
of the best thought to be had today in the world along such lines. 
Properly selected, classified, indexed and arranged, the substantial, 
educational philosophy which wili be gathered and made part of 
the archives of the University of Texas itself will be a tremendous 
human endowment, and the spirit of the movement can never die. 


Resolved, That the President of the University of Texas, Mr. S. 
E. Mezes, and the President of the Alumni Association of Texas, 
Mr. E. B. Parker, and such another gentleman as those two may 
select, be and are hereby appointed a committee of three to formu- 
late and adopt for this Association by-laws or rules defining the 
purpose of the organization, of the permanent standing commit- 
tee; and such by-laws and regulations adopted by the sub-commit- 
tee of three herein authorized are hereby adopted and made a part 
of this resolution as if read and carefully considered in advance at 
this meeting. Be it further 


Resolved, That a committee composed of the President of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, the present President of the Alumni Association of 
Texas, the President of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Texas, are hereby instructed to proceed, in their own way, to the 
selection of a permanent standing committee of nine of Ways and 
Means for the enlargement, expansion, and extension of the Uni- 
versity plan, and that the first meeting of said committee, if possible, 
be convened in the city of Austin on the first Saturday in October, 
1911. Be it further 


Resolved, That the President of the University of Texas, the pres- 
ent President of the Alumni Association of Texas, and the President 
of the Board of Regents of the University of Texas, be requested 
to select and authorize some suitable individual who will undertake, 
without any remuneration or expense, to provide a fund of not less 
than $25,000.00 per year nor more than $50,000.00 per year dur- 
ing the period of five years, payable in advance, in five equal annual 
instalments of not less, than $25,000.00 per year nor more than 
$50,000.00 per year on the first day of October, 1911, 1912, 1918, 
1914, and 1915. 


MR. HOGG: The purpose of these resolutions is merely to start 
something. We know the men who would be the three mem- 
bers of that committee, which will be the nucleus of the standing 
committee. They would not be in the positions they are now unless 
they are entitled to the respect and confidence of the people. They 
represent the best talent in Texas for that work. We want to ar- 
range this plan so it will work smoothly and systematically. These 
men will get together the first Saturday in December. They will 
draw the sympathy, the fire, the intellect, of native-born Texans 
out of the State, men like Mr, Lovett and others with vast resources, 
and they can be of invaluable help in accumulating interest and form- 
ulating a working basis for the main committee. We shall gather 
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strength as we go along, each of us going away from here and 
dreaming out in his own way what would be the working out of 
that system. Don’t have any regard for your own personal desires 
in the matter. Look to the future welfare of the people who will 
be here when you are dead and gone. We will get men on the 
committee who will make mistakes, but they will be good honest 
mistakes and will redound to our good. If we never get any more 
good than spending this money, we have done something; if we 
get it and spend it and do not accomplish anything except that we 
put this Alumni Association to dreaming about ultimate achieve- 
ment of the University of Texas, we have done something. Do 
not be discouraged, but know that when you start and try out this 
plan in the proper spirit we are making the University of Texas ex- 
tension right there. You can burn the University, discharge every 
member of the Faculty and take the Alumni Association and this 
movement and start it and wait for five years, and you have stood 
the test regardless of your State’s indifference. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause. ) ! 

MR. PARKER: Mr. Hogg has certainly started something. You 
have heard the resolution, what is your pleasure? 

MR. JACOBS: What Mr. Hogg suggests tonight suggests a 
remedy, and I-move you the adoption of this resolution. 

This motion was seconded, and unanimously adopted. 


Below are given these two sample letters sent out by class sec- 
retaries: 
Dear ‘Old Fellow:”’ 

Some Mr. E, B. Parker, President of the Alumni 

Letters Association of the University, is making strong 

: effort to get all of the Alumni back to Com- 

mencement this year, and is calling on some member of each class 
to write his classmates to come back. 


We were members of the best class that the University has ever 
turned out, and we have never had a class re-union, and in my 
judgment it is time that we had one, and there is no time like the 
present for it. Couldn’t you make a special effort and get back for 
the 12th and 18th of June? Wouldn’t it do your heart good to 
hear the “Old gang” singing “I love nobody but you, babe?” I. 
never hear ‘‘God be with us till we meet again’’ but what it reminds 
me of the day we met for the last time downstairs waiting for the 
graduating exercises to begin, and after singing all of the old songs 
some fellow started that tune, and for five minutes after we got 
through you could have heard a pin drop. Aren’t we ever going 
to get together again this side of ‘“‘The River’’? 

Aside from sentiment, it is a good business bet for us to get to- 
' gether again. I see men’s names on this list to whom I could have 
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sent business if 1 had known where they had located. Haven’t you 
had the same experience? 
Hoping to hear from you favorably in regard to this matter, and 
wishing you every success in the future, I remain 
Yours very truly, 
R. W. Franklin, 
Law, 1900, Houston. 


May 31, 1911. 
Dear Friend and Classmate: 

I have been asked by President Parker of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Texas to ‘“‘stir up’’ among my classmates 
an interest in the reunion of Alumni and ex-students of the Univer- 
sity to be held at Austin during Commencement. 

A very general interest is being taken in Commencement this 
year, and a strong effort is being made to have a large attendance of 
old students. Of course it is more enjoyable to us to “‘see ourselves” 
there than to see the present youngsters, and the more of ‘‘us’’ we 
see the more enjoyable our visit. I think you can be assured of 
seeing everybody this year. Alumni Day is June 12th, and a special 
program has been arranged and a meeting of the class of 1900 will 
take place at some hour during the day. 

It will be quite a pleasure to me personally to see every member 
of the class, and 1 know all will enjoy much seeing the others, and 
it would be a great stunt to have the largest percentage present of 
any class. Here’s hopin’. 

With personal regards and expecting to meet you on the campus 
June 12, I am 

Sincerely, 
Edgar EH. Witt, 
Acad., 1900, Waco. 


The following ‘Old Timers” registered at Alumni headquarters: 
1884-6. C. H. Davenport, Palestine: 
1884. Will L. Vining, Austin. 
“Old Timers” 1885. §S, C. Red, Houston. 
Present 1885. W. B. Garrett, San Antonio. 
1885. T. W. Gregory, Austin. 
1886. EH. E. Bramlette, Austin. 
1886. W. F. Robertson, Dallas. 
1886. Miss Jessie Andrews, Austin. 
1886. Mrs. James B. Clark, Austin. 
1887. W. W. Ballew, Corsicana. 
1887. Miss Minnie G. Dill, Austin. 
1888. B. F Bean, Livingston, 
1888. H. P. Hunnicut, Austin. 
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1888. Marshall Hicks, San Antonio. 

1888. Bascomb Bell, San Antonio, 

1888. Warren Moore, Austin. 

1889. Edwin B. Parker, Houston. 

1889. William H. Burges, El Paso, 

1889. Robert F, Miller, 318 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
1889. Dr. A. C. McDaniel, San Antonio. 
1891. D. A. Penick, Austin. 

1891. W. F. Davidson, United States Army. 
1892. H. Y. Benedict, Austin. 

1892. J. W. Maxwell, Austin. 

1892.. M. B. Porter, Austin 

15892. Miss Maclovia Hill, Austin. 

1892. Allan D. Sanford, Waco. 

1892. §.§S. Posey, Chicago. 

1893. Geo. A. Endress, Austin, 

1893. Yale Hicks, San Antonio. 


A few letters from ‘‘Old Timers’? who attended the reunion: 
On arriving at the University, I found the best room in the build- 
ing set aside for the use of the Alumni. In 
Expressions From’ this room as the morning advanced, I found 
Some Present many whom I had known in days past, and 
was particularly impressed with the good fel- 
lowship shown by ladies and gentlemen gathered. 

The business session which met later on developed the fact that ; 
$30,000 had been raised for a University Gymnasium, and later on 
in the morning the balance of $75,000 was made arrangements for. 
I found 117 men had raised this amount, twenty of whom had given 
$1000 each. It is to be hoped that the spirit of these men will 
gradually pervade the 3000 or more ex-graduates throughout Texas. 
Mr. Will Hogg presented a plan for the upbuilding of a greater 
University and promised $25,000 should be on hand by October 
next te start the ball rolling. I think he will succeed, from what I 
heard. With such men as President Parker, Messrs. Gregory, Saner, 
Lomax, Benedict, and others to lead, there is nothing to prevent 
Texas having the University of the World. 

The oration delivered in the auditorium by Yale Hicks was an 
able effort, and only goes to show what a University man can do 
and incite and inspirit others to do. I hope the Record will print 
this oration in full. 

I was sorry I could not attend all the functions of the day, but 
finally found myself on the grounds of the Country Club, where a 
feast was spread worthy of Hogg and Benedict, which is saying a 
good deal. The after-talks of Judge Terrell, who had been made 
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an Honorary Member of the Texas Alumni; Dr. Holliday, Messrs. 
Benedict, Parker, Connally, Hogg, and others were worth the trip 
I had taken. 

In fact, the well equipped University buildings and able instruct- 
ors and numerous evidences of culture, which I saw on all sides, 
the successful men and women who had only a few years back been 
students here, all go to show the great value of Higher Education. 
The influence of one man or woman educated in a University is in- 
calculable. I feel that all who attended this meeting will go home 
and push and pull for a greater University. 

Respectfully, 


C. H. Davenport, Ex.’88, Palestine. 


I regret to say that I was unable to attend the meeting of the 
Alumni Association, but was able to meet and talk with quite a 
number of Alumni who participated in the meeting. I found that 
all of the men whom I met seemed firmly of the opinion that the 
Alumni in the past have not exerted the influence that they should 
have done in the interest of the University, and quite a number of 
them expressed their determination to do all they could towards in- 
creasing the college spirit among the Alumni and bringing about a 
more perfect co-operation in matters relating to the University than 
has existed in the past. | 

The thought has occurred to me that possibly if the meeting of 
the Alumni Association were held some time during the session, 
about the first week in January, more of the Alumni might be able 
to attend. I am inclined to believe that a mid-winter meeting of 
the Alumni would be better attended than a mid-summer one. I am 
also inclined to the opinion that the University could well afford to 
devote one or two mid-winter days to the meeting of the Alumni 
Association, and to various Alumni exercises, provided the latter 
would agree to attend and make it worth while for the University 
authorities to give their meeting.a place in the annual calendar. 
There is plenty of interest in University matters among the Alumni, 
but the trouble is to get co-operation. I have wondered whether it 
is possible to have successful re-unions in June of each year during 
the commencement exercises when the weather is usually very 
warm and men and things about the University are more or less in 
confusion. At least every alumnus should remember his obliga- 
tion to the University, and make it a point to do whatever he can 
in its behalf, and to continue to think and work toward some plan 
which would bring about perfect co-operation among all of the ex- 
students resident in Texas, 

Yale Hicks, M. A., ’90, Law, ’91, San Antonio. 
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Well, we had our twenty-eighth Alumni meeting, 

Another era of the University’s progress and achievement has 
been passed. We now start on the twenty-ninth lap of her wonder- 
ful educational march. ; 

Twenty-eight years ago, when I marched up with a little band of 
pioneers into the one little building, then sitting majestically upon 
the brow of the beautiful campus hill, little did I think in 1911 I 
would see the Main Building added to, past recognition, B, Hall, 
Engineering Building, Lab, Woman’s Building, Power and Heating 
Plant, Law Building, and, almost completed, the finest Library 
building in the South. What a wondrous change, what a wondrous 
development and glorious achievement. 


Then we look forward to the next ten years, feeling sure this 
grand institution of learning will receive the proper financial aid, 
the proper patriotic support and the united effort of faculty, stu- 
dents, and Alumni. 

If the number of the faculty and attendance is not doubled in this 
time, it will be a mortifying surprise to me. If a million dollars 
worth of new buildings are not erected, it will be a surprise to me. 

Then let’s all of us unite in the determination to secure for Texas 
her crowning glory, a University of the first class, equal to any in 
our fair land. 


Will L. Vining, Law, ’94, Austin. 


The most impressive thing about the recent gathering of alumni 
at the University was the evident power of the alumni of the insti- 
tution and their ability to do for the University anything they 
wanted to do and set their minds and hearts upon; and the next 
most impressive thing was that those present seemed to have their 
minds and hearts upon the right things. We have gotten a start 
in the right direction. 

Daniel A, Penick, Acad. ’91, Austin. 


I attended the meeting of the Alumni Association on June 12th. 
After an absence of twenty-five years from the University, Il was 
most impressed with the splendid improvements made in the way 
of buildings and equipment in connection with the institution 
since I left there, evidencing the growth and expansion under ad- 
verse conditions. When the Law Class of 1886 passed examination 
before the Supreme Court in the Temporary Capitol Building, and 
received diplomas in the old Millet Opera House, the University 
‘buildings’? consisted of the west wing of the Main Building. 


I sincerely hope the day is not distant when the people of Texas 
8—Record. 
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will fully realize the great value of this splendid institution of 
learning—that they will refuse to send to the Legislature or elect 
to the Office of Governor men who are not friends of the Univer- 
sity and of higher education, and who will not promise to give 
their influence to secure for it all the financial support it needs, 
and that it should have and which the State is able to give. 

Viewed as an investment, the people’s money could not be placed 
where it would bring such returns for the present and future gen- 
erations as would be realized by making provisions for the en- 
largement and extension in every department so that every young 
man and woman in Texas who so desires may enjoy the privileges 
of a first-class education. 

William F. Robertson, Law, ’86, Dallas. 


I avail myself of the privilege extended me to express the pleas- 
ure derived from the, Alumni Reunion of 1911. By contrast with 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary in 1908, the present 
is like the dawn of a new day full of hope and promise, after the 
shadow of a great eclipse. But that feeling is due to personal ex- 
perience in that, to me, most fateful year. 

I am rightly classed with the ‘“‘Old Timers,’’ my lot having been 
cast with the University in 1885-6, when the Main Building had 
but one wing, and the Faculty names-were Waggener, Dabney, 
Humphries, McFarlane, Tallichet, Roberts, Gould, Halsted—a little 
tater Everhart, Hill, Taylor, Garrison, Bramlette, Fitzhugh, Ster- 
rett, all familiar as household words, and some of them cherished 
and made sacred by friendship, 

I had heard much of the University, its hopes and anticipations, 
as Judge Clark was a member of the Board of Regents from 1883 
to 1885, when he resigned that position to accept the unique office 
of ‘“‘Proctor’’ in the University, a sort of Protean aggregation in 
which the duties of the Librarian, Registrar, Secretary, Book- 
keeper, Bursar, Custodian of, Buildings and Grounds, Supervisors 
of Students and Boarding-Houses, ‘“‘Guide, Philosopher and Friend’’ 
were all included, and all performed with a devotion and enthu- 
siasm not often seen in daily practice. Judge Clark was one who 
saw the vision of the future Texas, and, laying aside personal am- 
bition and all dreams of the otiuwm cum dignitate which his earlier 
life might have cherished, became the intimate friend of “Mr. 
Toil’’ for his ideal’s sake, the uplift of the youth of his adopted 
State. 

I had ideals, too, in those earlier days, and the pet steed in my 
stall was a winged one. In New Orleans, when at the Exposition 
on the 23d day of April, the 321st birthday of Shakespeare was to 
be celebrated, and the scholarly gentleman chosen to preside was 
my friend, William Preston Johnston, President of Tulane Univer- 
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sity, I wrote the ode which was submitted to him, was accepted 
by him and dedicated to him, with his permission, he telling me 
that I must read it myself, which I did before an audience more 
than twice as large as the Auditorium here would hold. 

President Johnston had delivered the first address at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and, knowing of Judge Clark’s interest in it, he spoke 
to me of the future friendly rivalry between Texas and Tulane, and 
the work before both in the upbuilding of the South. In his opin- 
ion Tulane had the better Constitution, as its regents were not ap- 
pointed for limited periods. He feared the introduction of politics 
in the settlement of great educational problems in crises vital to 
a State institution. 

In those early years at the University everything was beginning, 
and the opportunities were boundless for those who were willing 
to do the work of the pioneer, trusting to the future, with God’s 
blessing, for the grander results. 

Judge Clark, holding. so many offices and having no assistant, I 
became it. I scanned entries in library books, and pondered fig- 
ures, not figures of speech, though eloquent on full professors’ 
vouchers. I mailed catalogues by hundreds, exchanging with news- 
papers kept on file for notices. Yet old pursuits were not forgot- 
ten, and I was happy to take part in many of the activities of the 
young people about me, naming, that is, suggesting the name, and 
assisting in the organization of the Ashbel Society, the first star in 
the galaxy of the girls’ literary societies, grown brighter with the 
passing years. Later the Annual was to be launched, and the 
committee, Fannie Van Zandt, Nina Hill, and Milton White, came 
to me in the Library, seeking a name. I always advocated names 
characteristic of Texas, and we looked through an _ illustrated 
quarto volume of Texas Flora for a spray of cactus suitable for the 
decorative symbol of the first of the long line of cactuses. It 
should have been retained unchanged. Mottoes, symbolic designs, 
seals and other devices dedicated to the beginnings of enterprises, 
grow with their growth and strengthen by association, until it 
seems a sort of sacrilege to touch them with the thought of change. 

The pages of the Magazine were open to me, and I had the 
pleasure of contributing both prose and verse to its pages. It has 
always been a bond between Mrs. Ned Morris (Minnie Gould) and 
myself that we took post-graduate English together with H. H. 
Lenox. My notes were never graded, nor illustrated by blue pen- 
cil sketches, and the fields of early English over which I ranged 
in fact and fancy were not measured by the line, nor bounded by a 
barbed wire. 

In the class of 1888-9 I was invited to take part on class-day, 
an honor of which Mr. R. F. Miller reminded me at the Old 
Timers’ Reunion. I. L. Elliott had been chosen Class Poet, but 
illness which terminated fatally necessitated his withdrawal. The 
class, for some reason not yet known, elected me to take his place. 
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I read a poem of my own ‘“‘composure,’’ the Regents being present, 
and one of them afterwards complimented it, and requested me 
to place a copy of it in the archives of the University. 

Dr. A. C. McDaniel and Robert F. Miller were members of this 
class whom I had the pleasure of greeting on Alumni Day. Pro- 
fessors Nagle and Spence of the A, & M. and Professor A, J. James 
of Galveston were also members of my class, but they were not 
here. . 

I was greeted by Dr. Red, Professor Bramlette, Mr. Hunnicutt, 
Mr. Moore, Dr. Matt Smith, Mr. Ballew, who showed me a beau- 
tiful photograph of his little daughter and our Alumnus Regent, 
William Burges of El Paso. What a noble opportunity he will 
have to guard the interests of his Alma Mater and her three thou- 
sand sons and daughters, now waiting on her for nourishment to 
attain moral, intellectual and spiritual development. The Alma 
Nutrix must herself be nourished! : 

I had a charming talk with President Parker, of whom as a 
student I had many pleasant memories, and listened to the address 
of Yale Hicks, thanking God that he had kept the faith through 
the years that have passed since he was president of the Y, M. C, A., 
and the lesson, perhaps, was of Daniel, who remained true despite 
the temptations of a gorgeous court and dominant religion. 

I have filled my page, and have written none of the girls’ names 
whom I greeted, though there were many with whom I have often 
held sweet converse as the years have passed. Nor have I spoken 
of the surprise when informed of my election as an Honorary Alumna 
of the University, and another friend of ye olden times, Dr. M. B. 
Porter, came to decorate me with the badges of the day. 

My reaper who had borne the heat and burden of the day had 
long ago bound his last sheaf and laid it at the feet of the Lord 
of the Harvest, and now,]I, like another forlorn Ruth, was stand- 
ing in the fading afterglow, a sheaf of gleaning my only harvest! 

I hope much from the more thorough organization of the 
Alumni for the future of the University. What others have done, 
Texans can do, and will do.. As Richelieu said: ‘‘There’s no such 
word as fail.’’ I always see the University of the future as Light, 
a great central radiance, dispelling the darkness of all false things— 
illumining every remotest village and prairie farm, and withal 
magnetic, so that all hearts are drawn to her and held by her. 

Florence Anderson Clark. 


Some telegrams and letters of regret to President Mezes, Presi- 
dent Parker, and others: 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot meet 

Messages from with the Alumni of my old Alma Mater this 

Absentees year, but I am in the trial of an important 

case and cannot possibly leave here. My heart 

and spirit will be with you and I know the meeting will be of great 
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benefit to the future welfare of the University, President Edwin B. 
Parker’s enthusiasm, looking to the rehabilitation of the Alumni, 
should be an inspiration to us all. 

A. W. Seeligson, Law ’90, San Antonio. 


I regret exceedingly I cannot be present at the Alumni meeting 
today. Please give the Association my greetings and best wishes. 
I will join in co-operation and do my part on any plans undertaken © 
to strengthen and increase the efficiency and influence of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Charles H. Shaw, Law ’90, Lawton, Okla. 


Press of official duties will prevent my attending the Alumni meet- 
ing. Am much disappointed at not being able to be with you. The 
increased interest on the part of the Alumni in the work of the Asso- 
ciation is very gratifying and will accomplish great good for our 
Alma Mater. 

R. A. Pleasants, Law, 1884, Galveston. 


I am exceedingly sorry other engagements prevent my attending 
the reunion. I hope you will have a large attendance and much 
good will be done. I hope the Association will help build the Gym- 
nasium, also establish scholarship for poor students. 

Sam C. Lackey, Law, ’89, Cuero. 


I desire to say in reply that I endorse every suggestion you make. 
I have to say further that I am with you, heart and soul, in the 
movement, and you can count on me in any way you want to. 
R. HE. L. Knight, Law, ’88, Dallas. 


I am in receipt today of your letter of May 29th regarding the 
reunion of the Alumni of the University of Texas at Austin during 
Commencement week. I regret very much indeed that my duties 
here will prevent me from being with you at that time. However, 
I shali at least be present in spirit, and I wish for the reunion most 
unqualified success. 

I heartily approve of your views regarding the honorary member- 
ships, and I trust that your suggestions will be carried out to the 
letter. 

With every expression of regard, and assuring you of my hearty 
co-operation in all matters relating to the welfare of the Alumni 
Association, I am 

Morris Sheppard, Acad. ’95; Law, ’97, Washington, D. C. 
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I regret that it will be impossible for me to be with you during 
Commencement. I plan every year to that end but since the second 
year after our graduation I have never been able to get back. My 
court is in session at Kaufman, and without putting many people 
to great inconvenience I find I cannot be away. I trust that at 
some future time I may be able to meet with the boys once more 
and renew old comradeship. 

F. L. Hawkins, Law, ’89, Waxahachie. 


I desire to commend the proposed change in the constitution of 
the Association. I think every argument is in favor of this amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be adopted. As to the form the entertain- 
ment should take, I do not believe the open air meeting and barbe- 
cue at the Country Club grounds could be improved upon. The sug- 
gestion in my judgemtnt is a most happy one. 

As promised, I wrote a letter to all the members of my law 
class of ’97, and have received replies from a great many of the. 
boys, all of them showing considerable interest in the proposed 
reunion, but a great many of them state that on account of busi- 
ness engagements, court work, etc., they will be unable to attend, 
and I am very much afraid that I will be in this class myself. I 
have a very important jury case set for the 14th, and my client 
is insisting upon a trial. It will be a matter of the keenest dis- 
appointment to me not to be present, but I have not yet attained 
that condition in life which justifies my sacrificing business for 
pleasure, even though the pleasure is to be derived from the dis- 
charge of a patriotic duty. I will be there, however, if possible. 

Walter J. Crawford, Acad., ’94; Law, 97, Beaumont. 


I have just written Mrs. Ada Stone Benedict that I would ar- 
range to attend in two years, i. e., 1913, or twenty years after 
my graduation. With best regards, 

Yours very tuly, . . 
B. L. Bond, Acad., ’93, Royston, Ga. 


I appreciate the effort being made to do honor to some of the 
older classes, and I will be glad indeed to be present, but at this time I 
am unable to promise certainly. 

With many expressions of esteem and appreciation for the good 
work you are doing for the University, I am 
; William H. Atwell, Law, ’91, Dallas. 


I should like very much to attend the University commence- 
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ment exercises and be present on Alumni Day, and had thought 
until now that I should be able to do so. I find, however, busi- 
ness matters in the way which can not be postponed. I trust that 
next year J shall be more fortunate. It would indeed be a pleasure 
to meet my old classmates (some of whom I have not seen for 
years), as well as yourself and many other ex-students of the 
University, who are old acquaintances, and talk over old times and 
discuss and plan for future meetings of a similar character. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Goggin, Law, ’87, El Paso. 


It would certainly give me great pleasure to be present in Aus- 
tin at the time you indicate. I have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the University during the commencement exer- 
cises by reason of the fact that I have always been attending 
some court during the time. However, upon this occasion I am 
going to make a strenuous effort to be in Austin. 

A. C. Hamilton, Acad., 792, Law, ’94, Laredo. 


Your very kind letter of the 3t0h of May, 1911, received and 
the interest therein manifested in the Alumni, and myself as one 
of them, duly appreciated. I regret very much not being able to 
attend the reunion at Austin this year, but hope that I may be on 
hand at the next reunion with both feet. 

| William Caleb Kimbrough, Law, ’88, Dallas. 


I have received your note of June 8th, inviting me to be pres- 
ent on Monday next at the meeting of the class in which I grad- 
uated. It is a matter of quite serious disappointment to me that 
it now seems impossible, on account of my engagements, that I 
should attend. I would greatly like to do so. If through some 
happy accident I should: be able to reach Austin, it would only be 
for the day, and therefore no preparation would be necessary for 
my entertainment. Should I be unable to attend, as I think will be 
the case, I shall very greatly regret missing seeing those members 
of my class who may be able to attend and who have been so 
widely scattered over this great State. I am, 

Sam’] B. Dabney, Law, ’87, Houston. 


Replying to your letter of June 6th, I have to say that I regret 
very much that important business engagements prevent my be- 
ing present at the Alumni Reunion of the University on June 12th. 
To meet again the old University boys and to renew the acquaint- 
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ances of college days, surrounded by the old, familiar walls of the 
University, would not only be a welcome diversion from. business 
cares and a great pleasure to me, but would also tend most strongly 
to keep alive and active that affection which every University man 
feels for his Alma Mater. I am sure your efforts to stimulate an 
interest in such reunions will be productive of much good both to 
the University and the Alumni. 
W. G. Love, Law, ’89, Houston. 


I thank you very kindly for the invitation and will make a special 
effort to be with you on that occasion. 

As a native Texan, and one who has received his education in the 
public institutions of the State, I naturally feel greatly interested in 
their welfare and their future, and it has always been a pleasure to 
me to further the interests of the University in every manner pos- 
sible. In the future, as in the past, the University of Texas may rely 
upon my hearty support. , 

J. H. Kirkpatrick, Law, ’92, San Antonio. 


After acknowledging your pressing invitation to attend the meet- 
ing of class ’88 at Austin, I must express my regret at being unable 
to be there. I am in the middle of the term of court at Jasper, and 
the docket is so crowded I can’t afford to leave. 

I would certainly enjoy meeting the ‘‘boys’ again after an ex- 
perience of nearly a quarter of a century. I am sure it would bind 
us more closely together and be the means of stimulating more ag- 
gressive ‘work for the University, 

Please extend to the class my kindest regards and best wishes for 
their success and happiness in this life, and an abundant entrance 
in the life to come. 

Yours truly, 
W. B. Powell, Law, ’88, Jasper. 


I am in receipt of your favor of the 8th inst. inviting me to be 
present Monday at the Alumni Reunion, for which | thank you. 

Anticipation of the event has for some time furnished zest to my 
efforts in clearing my desk and docket, that I might give myself up 
wholly to reviewing of past events and a renewing of old friendships 
and associations, and now I will not be able to come. 

Notice comes to me that a case in which I am interested will be 
called for trial at Brownwood tomorrow and I must be there. Words 
would but faintly convey ‘‘my feelings of regret,’’ and my disap- 
pointment. 

My best under the circumstances is an expression of my good will 
and greetings to those more fortunate. I feel assured the meeting 
will be a most happy one, j 

The renewing and the reviewing of the past, with its interchange 
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of views, can but be profitable to all in stimulating the University 
spirit among the early graduates, the later graduates and the stu- 
dents. 

Wm. Thompson, Law, ’87, Dallas. 


Am just in receipt of your favor under date of 6th inst. I re- 
gret very much, as I have written President Parker of the Alumni 
Association, that I shall be unable to attend the reunion on the 
12th. As an Alumnus I wish to thank the officials of the Uni- 
versity for the interest they are taking in us, the opportunity to 
come together, and the entertainment being prepared. I am heartily 
in sympathy with the movement, so well under way, to instill new 
life in the Alumni Association; and desire very much to see it be- 
come the active factor it should be in promoting the interests of 
the University, which, to me, mean the best interests of Texas. 

As an alumnus and a native Texan, I am proud of our great 
University, of the progress it has made, and the great good it has 
aecomplished and is accomplishing in bringing higher education to 
the young men and women of the State. 

Though absent, I assure my fellow classmen that my zeal for 
the University has not abated; and to both alumni and officials 
of the institution I pledge my co-operation and best efforts in its 
upbuilding. 

A. P. Dohoney, Law, ’89, Paris. 





Your kind letter inviting me to be present at the University 
Alumni Day, today, has been received, and truly wish it were possi- 
ble for me to be there and meet my classmates of 1898. I have met 
numbers of them in various places since I graduated, and it is a 
great pleasure that I receive in recalling instances of our school 
life, and such pleasure can only be understood by those who have 
had similar experiences. 

Like myself, most of the class of ’?93 are now in the treadmill of 
business, but I hope that most of them will be more fortunate than 
I in being able to attend at this time; and I can assure you that if 
it were possible for me to be there, which would necessitate my 
setting aside the tasks set before me for this week, I would be only 
too glad to do so, but my county court is in session, and in addition to 
that I have several cases in the district court for this week which 
makes it entirely impossible for me to attend. 

My trips to Austin are usually very hasty ones, and on business. 
I have had but two opportunities to visit the University since my 
graduation. 

Not long since I had the pleasure of entertaining my old pre- 
ceptor, Prof. T. U. Taylor, in my own home, and the instances he 
related to my wife and family about my many school escapades were 
intensely amusing. 
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The year I graduated, there were only four hundred and eighty- 
five matriculated, including the law students, but am proud to know 
that each year the people of Texas are being more appreciative of 
the great opportunities which have been left them by the founders 
of our University of Texas. 

While it will not be possible for many of us to attend this Alumni 
reunion, all of us, even though not present, will during the day 
think of our friends and schoolmates, and long to be with them, and 
it will be a sad day for all of us who can not be with you, to think 
that we can not be there. 

I have no fear for the future of our University of Texas, for ina 
short while all will consider its high rank as an institution of learn- 
ing, and its influence on this great State of ours has been manifested 
in the intellectual and moral development since its first graduates 
went out of the institution. No institution in Texas can compare 
with the University in development of broad-minded young men and 
young women. 

Very truly yeours, 


W.S. Holman, Law, ’93, Bay City. 


Your favor of the 6th inst., kindly inviting me to be present at 
the University on Alumni Day, Monday, June 12th, when the mem- 
bers of my class (1885), and also of the classes of the first decade 
of the University are to be special guests of honor at a general 
Alumni reunion, came to hand today. In reply, allow me to say that 
I greatly appreciate your courteous and urgent invitation, although 
circumstances are such, I regret to state, that I will be unable to 
attend this reunion. 

I beg to say, however, that it is with mingled feelings of love and 
reverence that I contemplate the interest and solicitude which our 
dear old Alma Mater is taking in her children of a quarter of a 
century ago. It would afford me much pleasure and no little benefit 
to respond to this call that has gone out from her yearning and 
maternal heart to her children, and, for a season, again to partake 
of her hospitality, and to mingle in this social and family reunion. 

In this month, twenty-six years ago, I stepped forth from her 
beneficent portals, over every one of which there can be read, if not 
in the letter, at least in the spirit, the kindly, reassuring and urgent 
invitation to the sons and daughters of Texas, Come unto me, and 
freely and deeply drink of these Pierian springs and receive new 
hope and inspiration. 

Classic halls she had, but they were few. At this time, what is 
now the west wing of the main building was the only structure on 
‘the campus. Now great and elegant and handsome buildings adorn 
University Hill. 

While it has not been my pleasant lot to make a pilgrimage to 
her classic haunts and sacred shrine since that day, over a quarter 
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of a century ago, yet my interest in the University and her welfare 
is just as keen and my love for her just as ardent as in those 
younger days when, with some college spirit and aspiration, I sat 
at the feet of the venerable Roberts and of the beloved Gould. 

I have noticed with pride and pleasure the progress the University 
has made during all the years, and especially the rapid and material 
progress she has made in all her departments in the last few years, 
and I wish to congradute you upon the success that has attended 
her under your administration. 

The University has already become a power, and is destined to 
become a still greater power and factor in the business, social, polit- 
ical and. intellectual affairs of our great State. He is a very small 
man, a very narrow one-sided man, a very shortsighted man, who 
would directly or indirectly, either by perfunctory support, sheer 
indifference or direct opposition, curtail the power, cripple the use- 
fulness, circumscribe the beneficent purposes or retard the progress 
and growth of this University. Withovt a great university, Texas 
can never become the great, the Empire State which the fathers and 
founders saw her in prospect, and determined that she should 
ultimately be. 

It is not only her mission and she not only seeks, through the 
sciences, to help man carry out the original injunction of subduing 
the earth, but she also strives to give to the State an educated 
citizenship, a statesmanship abounding with scholarly resources, and 
a membership to the professions not only adorned with culture and 
acumen, but equipped with efficiency, imbued with patriotism and 
panoplied in honor. Such I feel our University to be, and such she 
will grow to be, more and more, as the years go by, and Texas and 
her great University will grow with the growth and strengthen with 
the strength of each other. 

I trust that this reunion will prove a pleasant and profitable occa- 
sion to all who may gather on those ample grounds or assemble in 
those classic halls, and that the time and the event may redound to 
the enhancement and the glory of the University. 

V. B. Harris, Law, ’85, Quitman. 


Your very kind invitation of June 6th reached me when I was 
absent from home on Prince Williams Sound, Alaska, and I have 
just returned. ) 

It would have afforded me a great deal of pleasure to have been 
able to accept your kind invitation to be present as a guest of honor 
of the University on Alumni Day, but the great distance that I live 
from my Alma Mater precluded the possibility of so doing. I have 
been intending for a number of years to make it a point to be 
present at a University commencement, but have so far been unable 
to carry out such intention. I wish to assure you, however, that it 
would take a great deal more than the cold of this northland to sup- 


\ 
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press my ardor, loyal support and love for the old U. of T. Asa 
member of its first graduating class and one of the founders of its 
first literary societies, I have felt a special obligation to the institu- 
tion which I regret that my great distance from it has prevented me 
giving adequate expression to. 
Hoping to meet you and other Alumni at some early day, I am, 
Cincerely yours, 
J. H. Cobb, Law, ’84, Juneau, Alaska. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The total enrollment in the Department of Education for the year 
was 318, of whom 72 were men and 246 women. This differs only 
by one from the registration of the preceding 
Enrollment year. Probably the more vigorous enforce- 
ment of the regulations concerning admis- 

sion to the Department accounts for the lack of increase in numbers. 


The Faculty of the Department has, as heretofore, done much 
outside work in making addresses and attending educational gath- 
erings. Dean Sutton delivered the following 


Work of the addresses: ‘‘Canons to Test Teaching as a 
Faculty Profession,” at the University of Arkansas, 
December, 1910; “Development of ‘Rural 


Education,’ before the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, De- 
cember, 1910; ‘‘Characteristic Functions of the Modern University,” 
before the Faculty Club of the University of Arkansas, February, 
1911; “The Evolution of the Normal School Movement in America,” 
at the dedication of the Northwest Texas Normal College at Can- 
yon City, March, 1911. 

During the winter and spring terms Dr. Ellis addressed the Hous- 
ton City Teachers, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
State Conference for Child Welfare at Abilene, the Conference for 
Charities and Corrections at its annual meeting at the capitol in 
Austin, the Tuleta Agricultural High School, the Harris County 
Medical Society at Houston, and the Southwestern Conference on 
Social Centers. 

Professor Henderson delivered adresses. at Simmons College, Abi- 
lene, and to the citizens of Quanah and of Hereford. 

Dr. Baldwin presented a paper at the William James Memorial 
Meeting of the Texas Academy of Science on ‘James’ Life and Edu- 
cational Influence,’ and addressed the Wooldridge School Mothers’ 
Club. 

Dr. Eby presented a paper on “‘Shall Instruction in Sex Hygiene 
Be Given in the Home and the School?”’ before the annual meeting 
of the Society of Moral and Sanitary Prophylaxis in Austin, and re- 
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peated the sanie before the Austin School League. He delivered the 
commencement address before the Llano High School in May. 

Dr. Rall addressed the Texas Academy of Science at its April 

meeting on “Some Experimental Evidence on The Question of For- 
mal Discipline,’’ and the Smithville High School graduating class in 
May on “The Call of the Twentieth Century.” 
Four of the Faculty—Dean Sutton, Drs. Baldwin, Eby, and Rall— 
attended the February meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ents of the N. E. A., and the meetings of The Society of College 
Teachers of Education, and of The National Society for the Study 
of Education, all held in Mobile, Alabama. 


The Students’ Association of the Department of Education has fol- 
lowed its practice of having annual receptions. This year the recep- 
’ tion was held during the Spring Term on the. 
Student evening of Tuesday, March 28, in the Law 
Activities Building. Under the energetic lead of the 
President of the Association, F. L. Masterson, 

and the efficient committees,.the party was a complete success. 

A new departure of the Commencement of this year was the par- 
ticipation of the education students in the program. The Students’ 
Association of the Department had previously selected Webster’s 
“Blue-Back Speller’ as the official symbol of the pedagogue; and 
upon this occasion it was formerly presented by Mr. Masterson in 
behalf of the Seniors and accepted by Mr. R. H. Bing on behalf of the 
Juniors. This marks a commendable growth of “class consciousness” 
and departmental spirit on the part of Education students. 

This year for the first time also the students of the Department 
issued an eight-page special ‘“‘“Education Texan,” on April 8th. It 
Was a praiseworthy effort, and ranked well with the special editions 
of other Departments. 


It is safe to say that the University of Texas sends out more men 
and women to teach than to engage in any other occupation. This is 
evidenced by the fact that during the past year 


Work of the some 235 students and ex-students registered 
Committee on with the Committee on Teachers in order to get 
Teachers positions in the schools of the State. In addi- 


tion there were a good many, perhaps fifty or 

more, who have obtained positions without registering with the 

Committee. The Committee has on the other hand received calls for 
approximately two or three times as many teachers as candidates. 

Below is given a list of those students who had accepted positions 

for the coming year before this number of the Record went to press: 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


Grissom, J. W., Anson; Adams, G. E., Chireno; Cain, W. A., Olney; 
Masterson, F. L., Huntsville. 


HicgH SCHOOL OR VILLAGE PRINCIPALS 


Bartholomae, E. W., Port Arthur; Chandler, H. W. G., Grand 
Prairie; Culwell, J. B., Kaufman; Rhea, J, B., Crockett; Mayes, A. 
L., Fairfield; McCarter, T. B., Itasca; Leaverton, H. A., Santo; 
Koenig, L. A., Mason; Martin, Jerry, Longview; Masterson, J. R., 
Kirbyville; Puckett, C. A., Jasper; Brown, W. K., Carmona, 


HieH ScHooL TEACHERS 


Brandenberger, W. S., Waco; Carter, E. S., Port Arthur; Cox, G. 
L., Lampasas; Niissle, C. J., Clarksville; Wolff, E. J., Giddings; 
Wabhlers, W. C., Palestine; Pritchett, H. L., Abilene; Loggins, V. G., 
‘Giddings; Howard, C. M., San Angelo; Schostag, R. A., Hillsboro; 
Stockard, L. V., Austin; Beck, Genie, Caldwell; Thatcher, Bessie, 
Humble; Bogard, Irene, San Marcos; Corley, Kathleen, Mexia; 
Clamp, Nannie, Brackettville; Harris, Annie K., Hamilton; Middie- 
brook, Viola, Post City; Pritchett, Julia, Cameron; Warner, Pau- 
line, San Angelo; Higginbotham, Lorine, Sweetwater; Martin, Grace, 
Reagan; Walker, Elizabeth, Moody; Dalby, Opie, Itasca; Hall, Hen- 
rieta, Greenville; Hewett, Hattie, Hubbard; Richmond, Sadie, Port 
Arthur; Watson, Mabel, Crockett; Williams, Camille, Marshall; 
Moore, Annie M., Sanger. 


GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 


Peyton, Caroline, Crockett; Roe, Mary E., Coleman; Stamps, 
Kitty M., Richmond; Thalmann, Louise, Mooreville; Wright, Emma, 
Memphis; Butts, Jessie G., Lockhart; Montgomery, Susie, Hereford; 
Powell, Hazel, Pleasant Valley; Vaughan, Florence, Beaumont; Vin- 
son, Charlotte, St. Elmo; Cock, Minnie, Marshal; Doggett, Anna, 
Alice; Graham, Marie, Victoria; Simpson, Marguerite, near Tyler; 
Bongard, Victoria, Gonzales; Cock, Ethel, Austin; Middlebrook, Lo- 
rena, Richmond; Schley, Irene, Gatesville. : 


COLLEGE AND PRIVATE SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Cox, A. B., Abilene, Christian Training School; Cox, J. F., Abilene, 
Christian Training School; Moodie, R. H., San Antonio, Peacock 
Military Academy; Hoffman, L. S., San Antonio, Peacock Military 
Academy; Stullken, J. E., Whitewright, Grayson College; Gardner, 
C. A., Abilene, Christian Training School. 


Chemist: Boyer, C. L., Hidalgo, Mexico. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The following account of the Medical Commencement is clipped 
from the Galveston News of June 1. 

“Commencement day was a busy period for the members of the 
graduating class of 1911, University of Texas, Medical Department.. 
. On the part of the members of the Faculty and the Board of Regents 
it was a day of meetings, of discussions as to the needs of the in- 
stitution as well as its achievements. For the graduates it was the 
typical ‘last day’ at the college that had been a home for the past 
three or four years—a day of preparation for the exercises in the 
evening, of trying on the scholarly-appearing cap and gown, soon to 
be worn before hundreds of interested spectators. 

“The meetings during the day were the morning and afternoon 
sessions of the Board of Regents, and mid-day meeting of the Alum- 
ni Association to elect officers for the coming year, and the gather- 
ing in the evening in Scottish Rite Cathedral, when the diplomas 
were delivered to the graduates at the hand of President S. EH. 
Mezes while the audience applauded the culmination of the college 
work. 

PLAN IMPROVEMENTS 


“The meeting of the Board of Regents, the first held in Galveston 
by the newly elected body, was attended by Chairman Clarence 
Ousley, of Fort Worth; George W. Littlefield, of Austin; Alex San- 
ger, of Dallas; W. H. Stark, of Orange; and Senator Joseph Faust, 
of New Braunfels. Regents Fred W. Cook, of San Antonio, and 
W. Hz. Burges, of El Paso, were compelled to be absent. 

“The conditions at the John Sealy Hispital were the subject of 
discussion, and while the Regents were unusually well pleased with 
the work of the students of the college in connection with the hos- 
pital, it was recognized that there were several needs of the insti- 
tution which should be given attention in order to continue the 
high standard set by the graduating classes of the institution. Plans 
were brought out and given favorable attention which call for the 
expenditure of between $30,000 and $50,000 in the next two years. 
The expenditures are for adding to and improving the equipment of 
the hospital, and will, it was said, be carried out provided the Legis- 
lature, which is to convene this summer, makes the University ap- 
propriation as large as the Regents hope to receive, and which the 
attitude of the Legislature during the past regular session led the 
regents to believe it would make. Even this amount, it was said at 
the meeting, will meet only a small part of the needs of the Medical 
College, as the Regents and Faculty see them. 


UNIVERSITY LANDS 


“During the meeting of the Regents an offer was received for 
the purchase of a large tract of University land in Andrews County. 
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The Regents, President Mezes said, have been for some time con- 
sidering the question of the sale of some of the University lands. 
The proposition presented to the Regents at this meeting was not 
in proper form, however, and action in the matter was deferred by 
the board until the meeting to be held in Austin on June 12. It is 
believed that by that time other offers will be received for University 
Lands. 

‘One of the features of the meeting of the Regents was the pre- 
sentation of the annual report of President Mezes, in which the work 
of the Medical Department of the Varsity was summarized, the report 
covering the period through the session just closing. The situa- 
tion as set forth in the report was very gratifying to the Regents, 
according to statements made after the meeting adjourned. The 
board was unusually busy in familiarizing itself with the condi- 
tions out at the college, more especially as this is the first time 
this board has met in Galveston. There were several indications 
of the status of the Medical College which were especially pleasing. 


CoLLEGE RANKS HiauH 


“First, the report of the investigation of the medical schools of 
America recently made by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching gave the State Medical College an unusually high 
rank, placing it alongside Johns Hopkins, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ann Arbor. The further indication of the development 
of the college was seen in the growth of the demand for the grad- 
uates of the college to fill interneships in the various hospitals about 
the country. This demand has quadrupled in the past seven years. 
In 1904 there were only six to receive such appointments, while this 
year there are twenty-five. The success of the two graduates who 
were awarded interneships in the Kansas City General Hospital was 
especially gratifying to the Regents. These positions were won in 
competitive examination by Fred W. Aves and B. W. Turner in a 
contest with 105 applicants from all parts of the country, the Gal- 
veston student, Fred W,. Aves, making the third interneship, while 
B. W, Turner won fifth place. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


“The Faculty of the Medical College was re-elected for the com- 
ing year with few changes. One of these was in the position of 
Dr. E. E. Callaway, Demonstrator in Anatomy, who has resigned 
from the Faculty of the University to enter private practice, and 
who will be succeeded by Dr. H. O. Knight, at present Demonstrator 
in Pathology. Dr. Knight’s place will be filled by, Dr. G. C. Kindley, 
a member of this year’s graduating class in medicine. 

“Dr. H. R. Dudgeon was advanced to the rank of Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, and Dr. O. H. Plant to that of Adjunct Professor 
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of Physiology and Pharmacology, both being at present Demon- 
strators in these courses. 

“The Board of Regents accepted with regret the resignation of 
Mrs. Callie Shaw, Superintendent of University Hall. Mrs. Shaw’s 
successor has not as yet been appointed. 


COMMENCEMENT: EXERCISES 


“The Commencement exercises in the evening, held in Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, were attended by several hundred spectators, as well 
as the members of the Faculty and the graduating classes in Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy, and the School of Nursing. 

Those present on the stage, at the presentation of diplomas, were 
President S. E. Mezes, Dr. W. S. Carter, Dean of the College; Rev. 
Charles §. Aves, Dr. David H. Lawrence, Dr. J. J. Terrill, Dr. Seth 
Morris, Dr. Edward Randall, Dr. M. L. Graves, Dr. George H. Lee, 
and Raoul R. D. Cline. 

“The program for the Commencement exercises was as follows: 

“March—Entrance of Regents, Faculty, and Graduating Classes. 

‘‘Prayer by Rev. Charles S. Aves. 

‘“‘Address by Dr. George H. Lee. 

**Music. 

“Conferring of degrees to graduates of School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy and certificates of proficiency to graduates of School of 
Nursing by President S. E. Mezes. 

‘Music. 

“Announcement of honors. 

‘Benediction by Rev. Charles S. Aves. 

*“Music. 

“The exercises Wednesday evening marked the twentieth annual 
session of the Medical Department for this event. 


HOLDERS OF DEGREES 


“During the commencement exercises the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was conferred upon the following: 

‘“Harl Acker, Edward Pennington Allen, Frederick Worley Aves, 
John Browning Baldwin, Samuel P. Beeson, Ernest William Bertner, 
Shirley Houston Betts, George Valter Baindley, Byron Sanford Bruce, 
George Perry Campbell, Girlie Gray Castleberry, Karl Chambers, 
William Amos Chernosky, Christopher Columbus Cockrell, Felix 
Robert Collard, Jr., Benjamin Franklin Currie, Ralph Chain Davis, 
Robert Thomas Dickey, Jesse Autry Flautt, John Edward Green, 
Wilmer Amos Hadley, May Agnes Hopkins, Wiley Junior Jinkins, 
John Joseph Kashkevich, George Cyrus Kindley, John Newton Light- 
sey, James Percy McAnulty, Joseph Marion McCall, Carl McCurdy, 
Howard William Bourland McKinney, Frank Dunn Mabry, Wallace 
Jefferson Masters, Claud Armstrong Mathews, Oliver Semon Moore, 
Michael Victor Moth, Robert Vincent Murray, Eugene Phillip Nor- 

9—Record. 
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wood, Maury Johnson Perkins, Luther James Pickard,. Lovel Wil- 
liam Raney, Seborn Charles Richardson, William Fielding Spiller, 
Jr., August J. Streit, Robert Sphase Sutton, Oran Hubbell Talley, 
Oliver Hazard Timmins, Benjamin Weems Turner, Herbert Hope 
Vaughan, Rabun Thomas Wilson, Guy Ferguson Witt, Talmage Oli- 
ver Woolley, Ernest Wright, John Vilas Wright. 


IN PHARMACY 


“The degree of Graduate in Pharmacy was conferred upon the fol- 
lowing: 

“Everett William Bass, William Ennis Bratton, John Walter Cooper, 
Perry Levi Crain, David Malone Howard, Robert Andrew Jones, Elma 
Nevada Kavanaugh, Thaddeus Charles McCormick, Jacob Ralph Man, 
William Rosco Manor, Lieuen Moss Rogers, William Buchanan Roman 
Jr., Isadore Schaffer, James Forrest Seymour, Geoffrey William Shaw, 
Joseph Frank Shiller, Bertha Urdong, Barnett Rogers Young. 


In NURSING 


“Certificates of proficiency in nursing were conferred upon the fol- 
lowing graduates of the School of Nursing: 

“Vera Mae Aldrich, Mattie Drusilla Gosney, Anna Lou Greer, Della 
Penesa Hall, Sophia Robinson Heath, Audrey Olena Henderson, Mary 
Emily Knight, Virginia Isabel Riley, Emily Rachel Sellman, Ellen 
Josephine Swenson, Katherine Tipton, Katherine Lee Weatherford, Ella 
Ruthledge White, Laura Eunice Wingo. 

“It was learned that in the averaging of the studies for the Senior 
Class, John Joseph Kashkevich stood first and Luther James Pickard 
second in the class of fifty-three graduates. 


INTERNESHIP AWARDS 


“Dean Carter of the College on Wednesday morning announced the 
list of interneships that have been awarded to members of the gradu- 
ating class. The list covers a number of notable institutions. It is as 
follows: 

“John Sealy Hospital, Galveston—Aug. Streit, J. P. McAnulty, Ralph 
C. Davis, Maury J. Perkins, Guy F. Witt, and Sam P. Beeson. 

“St. Mary’s Infirmary, Galveston—Claud A. Mathews, W. J. Jinkins, 
W. F. Spiller, Jr. — 

“Schumpert Memorial Hospital, Shreveport, La.—Shirley H. Betts, 
H. H. Vaughan. 

“Santa Rosa Infirmary, San Antonio—O. H. Timmons, R. T. Dickey. 

“St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Houston—Ernest Wright, M. V. Moth. 

“Southern Pacific Railway Hospital, Houston—John E. Green, O. S. 
Moore. 

“St. Mary’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis.—J. B. Baldwin, E. P. Allen. 
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“St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago—Karl Chambers, W. A. Chernosky, 
and F. D. Mabry. 

“International & Great Northern Hospital, Palestine—T. O. Wooley. 

“Cotton Belt Railway Hospital, Texarkana—J. N. Lightsey and Wal- 
lace J. Masters. 

“St. Vincent’s Sanitarium, Sherman—O. H. Talley. 

‘Hotel Dieu, Beaumont—J. V. Wright. 

“These hospital appointments are based upon the standing of the 
members of the class of 1911 in their final examinations for graduation. 

“The interneships that were won by the students in competitive ex- 
amination were as follows: 

“Kansas City General Hospital—Fred W. Aves, B. W. Turner. 

“Interneships won by individual appointment were as follows: 

“Mary Agness Hopkins, New England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, Boston, Mass. 

“Temple Sanitarium, Temple Texas—Geo. P. Campbell, G. V. Brind- 
ley, and R. S. Sutton. 

“Texas & Pacific Railroad Hospital, Marshall—Carl McCurdy. 

“Willard Parker Hospital, New York—E. W. pomuns 


Fa ORGY oe TEED 






ALUMNI ELECTION 


“The annual meeting of the Alumni of the Medical Department of 
the University of Texas, held at mid-day Wednesday in Lower West, 
in the college building, resulted in the election of officers for the organi- 
zation for the coming year. The elections were as follows: 

“Dr. Kenneth H. Aynesworth, of Waco, President; Dr. T. Terrell 
Jackson, of San Antonio, Vice-President; Dr. James Greenwood, Jr., re- 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

“There were a number of talks by members of the Association upon 
topics of vital interest to the Alumni, and the result of the discussion 
of one of the topics was the appointment of a committee for the pur- 
pose of investigating and formulating a plan for the promotion of a 
closer association between the Alumni of the Medical Department and 
the Varsity. 

“Dr. A. W. Fly was appointed chairman of this committee, and the 
other members appointed were: Dr. T. Terrell Jackson, of San An- 
tonio; Dr. Holman Taylor, of Fort Worth; Dr. David H. Lawrence, of 
Galveston; and Dr. James Greenwood, of Galveston. 

“This committee was instructed to present such matters as it deemed 
expedient at the meeting of the Alumni Association of the University 
of Texas, which is to convene in Waco this coming May in connection 
with the meeting of the Texas State Medical Association.” 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


The healthy growth of the Department is shown by the following 
figures, which give the new registrations during corresponding months 
in 1910 and 1911: 


1910 1911 
JANUALY. ou eee eee So.) PJANUBLY | i, 3 siete ei ee 63 
February tech h see hoe a MeDruary ” len. cine ope 36 
March sion 1s pits incense teas V45) March &, + ..ctes ome steer 40 
Aptilie. Si eee ken 12 GADTIL: was Oateateee Sc 26 
May) 2. Soe eete pe eeckie Ae Eh PR 38 


This growth is due not to any particular advertising activity of the 

Department, but to the effective work of the instructors. Although 

the rate of registration is increasing, fewer let- 

Enrollment ters of inquiry are coming in and it is clear that 

the growth is due in part to the cumulative effects 

of age and in part to the statements made by the students who have 
taken correspondence courses. 

Since June, 1909, 429 persons have registered for 735 courses. Of 
this 735, 355 are in progress, 247 have been completed with University 
credit, and 133 have been dropped. About half of those who drop do 
so because no credit is desired and after benefit from the work has been 
secured. 

About $200 has been spent in the purchase of books for travelling 
libraries dealing with prohibition, penitentiary reform, and child labor. 
There has been a considerable demand for these libraries. 

A study group of seven persons has been formed in Dallas to take 
Child Study with Professor Ellis. This is the first correspondence 
class to be formed. 





The Lecture Division this year furnished speakers for a number of 

school commencements. A partial list of these speakers follows: Dr. 

Parlin, Arlington; Dr. Benedict, Blind Institute, 

Lectures Austin; Mr. Blankenship, Pecan Springs, Uvalde, 

and .Beeville; Dr. Mather, Caldwell; Mr. Keen, 

Center; Dr. Payne, Cisco and Corpus Christi; Dr. Fay, Corsicana; Dr. 

Miller, Comanche; Dr. Schoch, Cuero; Mr. Hill, Floresville; Dr. Calla- 

way, Georgetown; Mr. Krey, Stephenville and Giddings; Mr. Cox, Hico; 

Dr. Ramsdell, Laredo; Dr. Eby, Llano; Dr. Griffith, McGregor; Dr. Man- 

ning, Mexia; Dr. Penick, Palestine; Professor Metzenthin, Paris; Pro- 

fessor Potts, San Angelo; Dr. Rall, Smithville; Dr. Keasbey, Texar- 
kana. 


The publications of the Department to date are as follows: 
Preliminary Announcements, July, 1909. 
Announcement of Courses, etc., August, 1909. 
Publications Announcement of Courses, second edition, Octo- 
ber, 1909. . 
Bibliography of Penitentiary Reform. 
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One-Room and Two-Room Rural School Buildings with Plans and 
Specifications, August, 1910. 

Announcement of Courses, third edition, August, 1910. 

Why You Should Attend Your Own State University, October, 1910. 

Bibliography on Educational Improvement and Social Reform, Novem- 
ber, 1910. 

Bibliography, Commission Form of City Government, November, 1910. 

Bibliography, Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities, November, 1910. 

Bibliography, Prohibition and the Liquor Problem, November, 1910. 

Bibliography, Compulsory Education and Child Labor, November, 
1910. . 

The Constitution of the Texas High School Debating League, January, 
1911. | 

A List of Twenty Books for the Home Library, January, 1911. 

General Directions and Suggestions for Correspondence Work in 
English 1, January, 1911. 

Bibliography, The Tariff and Free Raw Materials, January, 1911. 

High School Meet at the University of Texas, May 5-6, 1911; March, 
1911. 
_ About 65,000 copies of these bulletins have been sent out. HYyYaB, 


The general purpose of the Department of Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is to extend the services of the University to all the 
people of the State. The work of the Exten- 

The Extension sion Lecturer to Rural Schools is intended ag 

Lecturer to a part of this general policy. The population 
Rural Schools of Texas is mostly rural, and the relation of the 
University to the rural school is direct because 
each is a part of the free school system. The rural school field has 
been entered early by the Department of Extension, therefore, be- 
cause in this field the services of the University can be carried with 
greatest efficiency and economy to the largest number of Texans, 
In this work there is no attempt to increase the patronage of the 
University, nor is there intention of securing any sort of affiliation in 
the sense of University and High School affiliation. The work is 
done as payment of a debt that the University owes to those who 
support it. 

The greatest general service that the University can render the 
rural school is in the establishment of standards through the train- 
ing of teachers. The incompetence of the rural teacher is due in 
large measure to his isolation. He has not the opportunity to come 
in contact with the leaders in his profession, he has few books, and 
he is the only professional man of whom it is not required that he be 
professionally trained. He should be brought into contact with the 
best work of his profession, especially in so far as it applies to his 
special problems. With improved professional standards will come 
improved material conditions. There will be a demand for hygienic 
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school buildings, better equipment, and beautified grounds. The 
country teacher needs some source to which he can turn for the last 
word in any of these matters. This source should be so equipped 
that it can render the best service in each case. 

On no institution does the responsibiltiy to establish standards, 
and to direct the application of established standards in the rural 
schools rest so heavily as upon the State University. No other in- 
stitution in the State is better equipped to render this service. The 
various departments of the University are equipped with men who 
have the training, the scholarship, and the ability to attack the 
special problems of the rural teacher. It is to the University that 
the teacher has the best right to look for guidance to the best 
sources on any subject. The School of English can be expected to 
give advice on such problems as the selection of books for a home or 
school library. The School of Botany can furnish helpful informa- 
tion to the teacher who is engaged in beautifying his school grounds, 
or teaching agriculture. The Department of Education has issued 
many valuable bulletins on various topics relating to the profes- 
sional work of teachers. In the general library are books that can 
be lent to the non-resident teacher. , 

To bring this help from the University to the rural teacher, the 
office of the Extension Lecturer to Rural Shcools is necessary. This 
office was created in May, 1910. During the summer the Lecturer 
makes the rounds of the summer normals, and during the fall he 
visits the county institutes. In this way he meets from 6,000 to 
8,000 of the teachers of the State in one year. At these meetings 
he talks of the work of the Department of Extension, of the special 
problems of the rural school as they apply to the extension work, 
and of the various bulletins issued by the University which aim at 
a solution of these problems. At other times he addresses the State, 
county, and district meetings of various organizations of the State. 
He gives a large part of his time to personal visits to the county 
superintendents in their own counties. He often goes with them in 
their work out into the country. The opportunities for co-operation 
are so great, and the position of county superintendent of such im- 
portance that this method is proving the most satisfactory one in 
the rural school field. 

The general character of the work being done may be indicated 
by a recital of the incidents connected with the issuance of the bul- 
letin on ‘“‘One-Room and Two-Room Rural School Buildings.” The 
University several years ago issued a bulletin on school building 
which set forth modern plans of heating, lighting and ventilation. 
While this bulletin favorably influenced city school building in gen- 
eral, it had little effect upon school building in the country. There 
were two difficulties. First, the bulletins were not read by -the- 
people who build the rural school houses. Second, rural building 
committees were unable from mere bulletin discription of plans to- 
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erect the building advocated, and they were unwilling to purchase 
architects’ specifications. Herein was an opportunity for the De- 
partment of Extension. A type of rural school building has re- 
mained unchanged for many years. Since a type exists, evidently a 
more modern type could be substituted. Specifications suited to one 
rural school house would fit every school house of the same number 
of rooms. Accordingly, an architect was employed, and the specifi- 
cations were printed in bulletin form. The results are very encour- 
aging. The county superintendents have co-operated in all efforts 
to reach the building committees. Some counties have as many as 
four of these buildings erected, and scattered over the State are sev- 
eral counties that have one or two of the buildings. 

The Lecturer to Rural Schools has prepared a series of stereop- 
tican leetures for the use of the county superintendents. The De- 
partment of ‘Extension is using a number of these lecture sets after 
the manner of a circulating library. A set is loaned a county super- 
intendent who uses it for two or three weeks, then returns-it to the 
Department of Extension in exchange for another set. To take ad- 
vantage of the offer of the Department to furnish these slides, 
about a dozen county superintendents have bought stereopticon lan- 
terns. More than a score of the county superintendents have ex- 
pressed the intention to use the lantern during the coming school 
term. The subjects presented by this means are: School Hygiene 
and Sanitation, School Building, Beautiful School Grounds, Boys’ 
Corn Growing Clubs, and Public Health. As far as is practicable the 
subjects for these pictures are taken from Texas scenes and Texas 
conditions. Almost an entire lecture set on Beautification of School 
Grounds is taken from the University campus. 

The Lecturer carries with him a camera, and is ready at all times 
to make photographs that have relation to the progress of education 
in the State. In this way arises frequent opportunity for co-opera- 
tion with the press. The leading newspapers are always glad to get 
pictures and to feature articles that reflect progress of any kind. 

The Department of Extension is preparing to enlarge its service 
in the rural school field. Bulletins are to be prepared in greater va- 
riety and number. Microscopes and other apparatus are to be cir- 
culated among the country schools. In this way, and in various other 
ways the Department of Extension through its Lecturer to Rural 
Schools is attempting to meet the needs of the rural schools. The 
Department of Extension itself is but one of the agencies by which the 
University is fulfilling the purposes for which it was founded. 
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MATTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
FACULTY 


GENERAL FACULTY—MEETING OF May 23, 1911 


Dr. Benedict, in behalf of the University Hall Committee, an- 
nounced that during the past year the Hall, under the student gov- 
ernment, had not been altogether a success, and that, as an experi- 
ment, the dining room feature would be discontinued during the next 
year. 

The following resolution,.offered by Dr. Simonds, was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved, That the Faculty of the University request the Board of 
Regents to make suitable provision for furnishing drinking water ‘in 
all of the University buildings in such a manner as to abolish the 
common drinking cup, 

The following resolution was adopted with regard to exemptions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Faculty that exemptions from 
the final examinations in any term be not granted, except in the 
case of Seniors in the Spring Term under existing rules. 

J.) Acie 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
MEETING OF APRIL 6, 1911 


Action was taken looking to the granting of a right of way to the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad through certain University 
lands. 

Report was made of discussion and resolutions of a joint meeting 
of the Board of Regents of the University and the Board of Directors 
of the A, & M. College, in January, touching the constitutional sep- 
aration of the two institutions. 

It was voted to approve the action taken by the Faculty in con- 
nection with the hazing and rush on March 2, 

Leave of absence for the session of 1911-12 was granted to Nina 
Weisinger, Tutor in Spanish, and to Associate Professor J. L. Hen- 
derson, . Visitor of Schools. 

The position of Assistant Visitor of Schools was created. 

The leave of absence of Dr. William Keiller, of the Medical De- 
partment, was continued until the beginning of next session, 

Fred W. Aves, a member of the senior class in medicine, having 
been offered an interneship in Philadelphia requiring, if he ac- 
cepted, his leaving Galveston on May 15, the Board authorized the 
conferring of his degree in absentia, and further authorized the 
President and Dean of the Medical Department to take similar action 
in other cases which may arise identical in all important respects 
with Mr. Aves’s. 
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It was voted to confer the degree of Civil Engineer in absentia 
on W. W. Holden. 

Certain supplemental appropriations and transfers for the current 
year were voted. 

The following deans were elected for a period of two years, be- 
ginning September 1, 1911: Dean of the Faculty, Dr. W. J. Battle; 
Dean of the College of Arts, Dr. H. Y. Benedict; Dean of the Law 
Department, Judge John C. Townes; Dean of the Engineering De- 
partment, Professor T. U. Taylor; Dean of the Medical Department, 
Dr. W. S. Carter; Dean of the Education Department, Dr. W. S. Sut- 
ton. | f 

The following were elected chairmen of the schools mentioned for 
the year 1911-12: Dr. E. C. Barker, School of History; Dr. C. S. 
Yoakum, School of Philosophy, in place of Professor S. E. Mezes; 
Professor C D. Rice, School of Applied Mathematics, in place of Pro- 
fessor H, Y. Benedict; Dr. J. T. Patterson, School of Zoology, in 
place of Professor H H. Newman. 

The following instructors were elected to membership in the Fac- 
ulty, but without a vote: C. H. Winkler, Instructor in Agricultural 
Botany; I. M. Lewis, Instructor in Botany; S. P. Finch, Instructor 
in Civil Engineering; E. T. Miller, Instructor in Economics; C. W. 
Ramsdell, Instructor in History; C. R. Baskervill, Instructor in 
English; J. W. Calhoun, Instructor in Mathematics; Lulu Bailey, In- 
structor in Physics. 

Wilson Williams was made Assistant Librarian in place of Regis- 
trar, and E. J. Mathews was appointed Registrar, with a seat in the 
General Faculty, to succeed him. 

Major Littlefield, chairman of the Building Committee for the new 
Library, presented a report concerning the progress of the work, and 
stated that he had employed, with the approval of the chairman of 
the Board, J. B.’Nitschke as. special superintendent of building. Mr. 
Nitschke having recently been appointed by the Governor to fill the 
newly created position of State Inspector of Masonry, his salary 
from the University will soon terminate. 

The Board received a complaint from the Texas State Association 
of Architects to the effect that Dr. A. Caswell Ellis has been en- 
gaged in the service of furnishing plans of school buildings as re- 
gards sanitation, heating, and ventilation, thereby interfering with 
regular architects. After reading the letter of complaint and after 
hearing from Dr. Ellis on the subject, the Board adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that as a matter of public policy it would be in- 
expedient for Dr. Ellis to solicit employment as an expert on school 
buildings, though he is at liberty to accept employment when re- 
quested to do so, and that in such employment he shall refrain from 
making any suggestion as to the choice of architects. 

Charles B. Winn was re-elected Auditor for the two years begin- 
ning September 1, 1911. 
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It was voted to change the title of C. E. Rowe from Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Mining Engineering to Adjunct Professor of Drawing and 
Mining Engineering. ‘ 

The President reported the resignation of H. H. Newman, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, 

The following changes in title and advancements in rank were 
made: James R. Bailey, from Associate Professor of Chemistry 
to Professor of Organic Chemistry; E. P. Schoch, from Associate 
Professor of Chemistry to Professor of Physical Chemistry; Ira P. 
Hildebrand, from Associate Professor of Law to Professor of Law; 
EKugene C. Barker, from Adjunct Professor to Associate Professor of 
American History; E. C. H. Bantel, from Adjunct Professor to Asso- 
ciate Professor of Civil Engineering; Killis Campbell, from Adjunct 
Professor to Associate Professor of English; C. S. Potts, from Ad- 
junct Professor to :Associate Professor of Government; R. A. Law 
and L. W. Payne, Jr., from Instructor to Adjunct Professor of 
English; C. S. Yoakum, from Instructor to Adjunct Professor of 
Philosophy; J. T. Patterson and D. B. Casteel, from Instructor to 
Adjunct Professor of Zoology. 

The following new appointments were made: FF. Dunecalf, In- 
structor in Mediaeval History; George M. Calhoun, Instructor in 
Greek; E, C. Rowe, Instructor in Drawing;,Carl C. Taylor, In- 
structor in Public Speaking; Helen Phipps and Isabel Kelley, Tu- 
tors in Spanish; Robert H. Jones, Fellow in Institutional History; 
B. E. Satterfield and T. S. Montgomery, Fellows in Educational Ad- 
ministration; Margaret P. Levy, Fellow in English; Anna Belle . 
May, Fellow in Latin; Miriam Dozier, Student Assistant in the Art 
of Teaching; Z. A. Green, W. N. Hardeman, T, R. Smith, H. R. 
Thomas, Student Assistants in Civil Engineering; P. T. Lipscomb, 
Student Assistant in Drawing; H. E. Rollins, Student Assistant in 
English; C. R. Tips, Student Assistant in Government; E, O. Tan- 
ner, Student Assistant in Institutional History; W. H. Fowler, Fred 
G. Walker, Adolph Schuhmann, and H. P. Lawther, Student Assist- 
ants in Physics; R. E. Seagler and W. E. Masterson, Student Assist- 
ants in Public Speaking. 

The following re-appointments were made: F. B. Marsh, In- 
structor in Ancient History; R. G. Tyler, Instructor in Civil En- 
gineering; S. R. Ashby, H. T. Parlin, C. W. Hill, Instructors in 
English; Jesse Andrews, Instructor in German; A. Deussen, In- 
structor in Geology and Mineralogy; F. L. Whitney, Instructor in 
Geology and Paleontology; Roberta F. Lavender, Instructor in 
Latin; A. C. Krey, Instructor in Medieval History; T. W. Riker, 
Instructor in Modern HBuropean History; C. L. B. Shuddemagen, 
Instructor in Physics; E. L. Dodd, Instructor in Pure Mathematics; 
Mary E. Decherd, Instructor in Pure Mathematics; E. BE. Rall, In- 
structor in Psychology of Education; Eunice Aden, Instructor in 
Physical Culture; Annie Lee Cosby, Assistant Instructor in Physical 
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Culture; F. C, Ostrander, Instructor in Spanish and French; Alice 
P. Hubbard, Instructor in Spanish; Mary S. Young, Instructor in 
Botany; C. T, Dowell, D. J. Brown, Tutors in Chemistry; Bessie 
Cochran and Lee Ellison, Tutors in English; T. A. Knight, Student 
Assistant in American History; A. F, Daniel, V. M. Green, Student 
Assistants in Applied Mathematics; E. L. Schostag, R. A, Stud- 
halter, Student Assistants in Botany; W. M. Eliot, Student Assistant 
in Civil Engineering; Julian Montgomery, Student Assistant in 
Drawing; L. R. Pearson, Student Assistant in Economics; L. Hamah, 
Smith, Student Assistant in English; Paul A. McDermott, Student 
Assistant in General Literature; Mark Lemmon, Student Assistant 
in Geology. 

Provision was made looking towards the appointment of two ad- 
ditional associate professorships in Law; an auditor’s assistant; 
another laboratory assistant in Physics; another instructor in 
French and Spanish; a tutor and assistant in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation; a tutor in the Art of Teaching; an archivist; an additional 
fellow in History; an instructor in Economics; a student assistant 
in Economics; two additional instructors in English; a reference 
librarian; two additional assistants in the library; an additional 
quiz master in Law, 

It was voted to place the supervision of the Heating and Power 
Plant in the hands of the auditor. 

Provision was made looking towards the development of the 
work of the Department of Extension and the Bureau of Economic 
Geology; to the making of an exhibit of the work of the University 
at State fairs; to the work of the student help fund; to the equip- 
ment of a fire brigade; to the equipment of a dynamo for the Main 
Building; to the completion and equipment of the new Library Build- 
ing. 

The President was instructed to fill all vacancies of an educa- 
tional character, as has been the custom in such cases heretofore, 
and to report the results, except in the case of tutors and other 
minor positions, at subsequent meetings of the Board. 

Provision was made looking to the providing of office assistance 
for the Department of Education, for the Committee on Teachers, 
and for the schools of Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Government, and 
Electrical Engineering. 

The following resolution was adopted and the President asked 
to transmit it to the persons concerned: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Regents commends the action taken 
by the students of the University in declaring their intention to do 
everything they reasonably can to abolish rushing as it at present 
exists and hazing in the University of Texas; and, further, that it 
commends the Students’ Council and other leading students for 
their valuable assistance in connection with the recent disturbances 
of March 2 and the difficult situation that followed upon them.’’ 
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In view of the fact that in 1905 the water works company, the 
Washington Heights Improvement Company, and George W. Brack- 
enridge made a gift of certain land to the city of San Antonio for 
park purposes; providing that, in case the city should convey, alien- 
ate or encumber any part thereof, the title should pass to the State 
of Texas for the benefit of the University, application was made to 
the Board to discover whether the construction of a boulevard 
through the land would be a violation of the terms of the gift. A 
resolution was passed that it was the sense of the Board that the 
establishment of driveways was not a violation of the terms of the 
gift, and that the Legislature be requested to pass such bill or 
bills as may be necessary to do away wtih any misunderstanding or 
misconstruction of said deed, and to allow the city of San Antonio 
to establish, improve and maintain driveways through said prop- 
erty, and such other purposes as are usually incident to the use of 
said property as a park, and to assure and protect the said city of 
San Antonio in the undisturbed use and enjoyment of said property 
so improved with driveways and boulevards, under the terms and 
conditions of said deed in the sense that same are construed under 
this resolution. 

The chairman announced the following committees, which the 
Board approved: Auditing, Cook, Faust; Buildings and Grounds, 
Stedman, Littlefield, Cook; Complaints and Grievances, Sanger, 
Burges, Stedman; Executive, Ousley, Sanger, Stedman; Finance, 
Faust, Stark, Cook; Land, Littlefield, Stark, Faust; Legislative, 
Burges, Stedman, Littlefield; Medical Department, Stark, Faust, 
Sanger, 

Judge Stedman was elected vice-chairman. 

Major Littlefield reported that he had rented the Brackenridge 
land lying along the Colorado river west of Austin, and the action 
was approved. 

It was voted by the Board that, communications having been re- 
ceived from Miss Annie Cook concerning her school of correspond- 
ence and some possible relation of her work with the University, 
“it is resolved by the Board of Regents, that we can not entertain any ~ 
suggestions concerning such action, since the University has itself 
undertaken, systematically and comprehensively, to conauct this 
branch of University work, and the secretary is instructed so to ad- 
vise Miss Cook.” 

The attention of the Board being called to the request of Judge 
Leroy G. Denman, of San Antonio, who, having invested, at 
the solicitation of the Board, the Oldright fellowship fund of ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000.00), asks to be relieved of the trust, and 
to the further fact that the bonds representing the investment of 
the Federation scholarship fund of thirty-five hundred dollars 
($3500.00), are still with the San Antonio Loan & Trust Company, 
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‘ 


the Board instructed the Auditor to have both investments trans- 
ferred to the American National Bank, at Austin. 


MEETING oF May 31, AT GALVESTON 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT . BUSINESS 


It was voted that it is the sense of the Board that only graduates 
of good four-year high schools should be admitted to the study of 
medicine in medical schools, and that the Executive Committee is 
asked to consult with the State Medical Board and Report their 
views on the subject to the Austin meeting of the Regents. 

It was voted that a communication be sent to Mr, John Sealey 
and Mrs. R. Waverly Smith, assuring them of appreciation by all 
University authorities of their generous contributions to the John 
Sealey Hospital during the present, and also previous years. 

Dr. M. L. Graves was appointed a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the John Sealy Hospital for 1911-12, relieving Dr. Thomp- 
son. 

Vacancies at present existing in the staff of the Medical Depart- 
ment or that may occur during vacation, the Board asked the Dean 
of the Medical Departemnt, with the approval of the President, to 
fill. 

Degrees were voted to the candidates for graduation recom- 
mended by the Medical Faculty. 

Mrs, Callie Shaw having resigned as superintendent of Univer- 
sity Hall, the secretary was requested to write her a letter of appre- 
ciation of past services. . 

H. R. Dudgeon, heretofore Clinical Professor of Dermatology, 
was made Adjunct Professor of Surgery. 

O. H. Plant, now Demonstrator, was made Adjunct Professor of 
Physiology and Pharmacology. 

H. O. Knight was elected Demonstrator of Anatomy, and G. C. 
Kindley Demonstrator of Pathology. 

The following re-appointments were made: James Greenwood, 
Junior Demonstrator of Medicine; Allen G, Heard, Demonstrator of 
Clinical Medicine; W. T. Garbade, Demonstrator of Chemistry; J. 
S. Jones, Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy; J. C. Buckner, Demon- 
‘strator of Pharmacy; H. O. Sappington, Démonstrator of Obstetrics. 


MAIN UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


The Auditor was instructed to transfer for the use of the 1911 
summer school a balance of $360.08 left from the 1910 summer 
school, and a standing order was made: for such transfers each 
year. 
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Permission was given to C. C. McKinney, S. L. West, and Char- 
lotte Dignowity to receive their degrees in June in absentia. 

The resignation of Dr. A. C. Scott as Professor of Hlectrical 
Engineering was accepted, and Professor N. H. Brown elected to 
succeed him. 

Professor J. A. Udden was elected Field Geologist in the Bu- 
reau of Economic Geology. 

An invitation was extended to the County Superintendents’ and 
Trustees’ Associations to hold their 1912 session at the University 
in Austin. ; 

Charles B. Austin was elected Instructor in Economics. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Having been advised that the officers of the Texas Alumni As- 
sociation are endeavoring to secure at the aproaching Commence- 
ment the attendance of the largest number of Alumni and ex-stu- 
dents that has ever been present in Austin on any occasion, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby express our approval of such gath- 
erings and request all officers of the University to co-operate in 
every way possible in making this occasion a success. 

“Resolved further, That we take this opportunity of assuring 
the Alumni and ex-students of the University that the Regents 
heartily appreciate the loyal service rendered the institution in 
the past, both by individuals and by the Association, and are con- 
fident that the plans in contemplation will render the assistance 
of former students increasingly effective in the future. A room 
in the Main Building at Austin will be set aside for the Association 
in the future. This room is at present the office of the President, 
and he invites all former students to make it headquarters during 
Commencement.”’ ; 

MEETING OF JUNE 12, AT AUSTIN 


The duties of the Dean of the Faculty and the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts were specified as follows: 

“That to the Dean of the Faculty be assigned the following 
duties: In the absence of the President to represent him in ap- 
propriate matters, including presiding at meetings of the General 
Faculty; to execute regulations originating in the General Fac- 
ulty, including those dealing with admission to all departments in 
Austin, the registration of all students in Austin, and the making 
up of admission conditions; to supervise the preparation of the. 
University Catalogue, the schedule of examinations, the schedule 
of hours and rooms for classes, the annual directory, and the final 
announcement of courses; to edit University publications; to pass 
on candidates for scholarships and loans from the student aid 
fund, except in the Engineering Department, and to supervise the 
expenditure of the Student Help Fund; to make an annual report 
to the President; and to study the needs of the College of Arts, 
plan for its improvement, and make recommendations to the Col- 
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lege Faculty with the view to correlating its courses of instruction 
as well as possible. And that to the Dean of the College of Arts 
shall be assigned the duties heretofore performed by his predecessor 
except in so far as those are herein assigned to the Dean of the 
Faculty.” 

Provision was made looking to filling the new associate profes- 
sorships in the Law Department during. the summer. 

The students of the Engineering Department were commended 
for their action in raising a student help fund for Engineering 
students unable to continue their work without financial assist- 
ance. 

J. A. Correll and H. C. Weaver were re-appointed Instructors 
in Electrical Engineering. 

Two scholarships, in addition to the two created at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Board, carrying the same benefits and apply- 
ing to the same departments as high school scholarships now be- 
ing offered, were created, the four to be awarded to the two teams 
taking part in the final debate of the high school debating league 
now being fostered by the University Department of Extension. 

Thomas Fletcher was elected Assistant Visitor of Schools, with 
a seat and a vote in the Faculty. 

Certain repairs and improvements were authorized in the 
Woman’s Building. . 

The recommendations of the Faculty Committee on University 
(““B”’) Hall were adopted as follows: 

“1. Beginning in September, 1911, to discontinue for a time 
the operations of its kitchen and dining room, 

“2. To allow this committee to re-open the kitchen and dining 
room at any time thereafter if table board in Austin rises as a 
result of the closing of the dining room and kitchen, or if en- 
tirely satisfactory arrangements can be made for the permanent 
and effective running of the dining room and kitchen. 

**3. In case any deficit shall exist in the Board Account when 
finally balanced, to meet such deficit by money from the Room 
Account, which will exhibit a sufficient balance to cover the pos- 
Sible deficit in the Board Account. 

“4. To use what is then left of the Room Account to repair 
the Hall as far as possible. 

“5. Provided it is at all possible, to divide the Hall above the 
dining room into two equal portions by a continuous east and 
west wall. Unfortunately all the plumbing is now at the north 
end of the Hall. 

“6. To abolish the office of Supervising Manager. 

“7, In case the dining room is re-opened to appoint a Stew- 
ardess who is not a student. 

“8. To appoint two Proctors to supervise the rooms and pre- 
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serve order, said proctors to get free rooms and perhaps a small 
additional compensation.”’ 

E. M. Clark, R. W. Fowler, and A. C. Judson were appointed In- 
structors in English. 

Provision was made looking to the inspection and improvement 
of the heating and power plant. 

Provision was made looking to making certain alterations ren- 
dered necessary in the Main Building by the removal of the library 
and administrative offices to the new Library Building, and for 
the proper furnishing of the rooms thus vacated. 

The School of Electrical Engineering was given permission to 
have two student assistants instead of one fellow. 

A. vote of thanks was passed to the Alumni Association for their 


invitation to attend a barbecue in the afternoon and reception at 


night (the day of the Board’s meeting), with a promise to attend 
if possible. 

Judge Stedman, chairman of the Building Committee, made 
report of the progress of the work on the new Library Building. 

In compliance with Article 3852 of the Revised Statutes of 
Texas as revised by Senate Bill No. 314, passed by the Thirty-sec- 
ond Legislature, it was 

‘““Resolved, That hereafter the Auditor be required at each meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents to present to the Board duplicates of 
all vouchers paid since the last presentation of duplicates to the 
Board of Regents, together with a statement from the Comptroller 
showing the total footing of all warrants issued on behalf of the 
University during the same period.’’ i 

Some complaints having been made to the Board with regard 
to the use in the University of Elson’s ‘“‘History of the United 
States,” the following resolution was adopted on the subject: 

‘Be it resolved, That the Board-of Regents of the University of 
Texas approves the action of the School of History in ceasing to 
use Elson’s ‘History of the United States,’ and that it is of the 
opinion that said history should not again be used unless the same 


be revised and those passages not sustained by the facts of his- — 


tory, and the true theory of our national life and institutions, be 
omitted.’ 

Degrees to be conferred at the annual Commencement on June 
13 were voted to the candidates recommended by the Faculty. 

In reply to a communication from Mrs. Joseph B. Dibrell with 
regard to the Ney Studio, the following resolution was passed: 

“Be it resolved, That the Board of Regents regrets its inability, 
because of pressing duties, to visit the Ney Studio this afternoon, 
as requested; that it authorizes the President of the University to 
appoint some suitable person to check the collection in the Studio 
with the inventory; and that the Board has full confidence that 
the Texas Fine Arts Association will properly protect the collec- 
tion.”’ 7 
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STUDENT INTERESTS 


In reporting the Spring Term’s work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the item of largest interest is the selection of 
student officers and chairmen of committees, 

Y. M. OC. A. who will continue the work of the Associa- 

tion for another year. Those chosen are as 
follows: E. O. Tanner, President; Z. P. Armstrong, Vice Presi- 
dent; C. G. Smith, Recording Secretary; Geo. W. Dupree, Treasurer. 

The chairmen of committees are: R. C. Stuckhert, Bible 
Study; A. F. McCollum, Mission Study; Ed. Heinsohn, Religious 
Meetings; C. L. Crockett, Employment Bureau; A. R. Grambling, 
Social; T. S. Knight, Membership; A. W. Young, Commencement; 
Geo. W. Dupree, Finance. 

The main work of the Spring Term consisted in organizing the 
various committees and framing policies for next year’s work. 
Mr. Armstrong, who has charge of work for new students, 
has made arrangements to have all incoming trains met at the 
opening of school, and to assist new students in reaching the 
University and locating themselves in desirable quarters. The 
Information Bureau will be established in the Main Building and 
render every aid possible in registering students, will get a re- 
ligious census of the student body and will perform other services 
that may be desired. The Employment Bureau will be at work 
trying to help every man who applies to secure some work that 
will aid him in securing an education. 

The Bible Study Committee plans for its largest enrollment 
next year. And the Mission Study Committee has already met. Its 
various members are busy preparing for the duties of the new year. 
The enrollment this year has been more than.double what it ever was 
before. 

Large plans are being made by the Social Committee, and al- 
ready “College Night’’ is thoroughly planned. Also the opening 
of the building will be duly observed and a reception given to city 
“friends. 

Three delegates have been chosen to attend the Southern Con- 
ference of the Students held in Asheville, N. C. These are: E. 
O. Tanner, C. L. Crockett and W. C. Gardner. Some four hun- 
dred students working from all sections of the South will meet 
at this conference. 

Of greatest interest to the friends of the Association throughout 
the State is the unanimous choice of Mr. T. M. Currie to succeed 
the present Secretary, who returns to college to complete his work 
for the ministry. Mr. Currie has graduated from the Austin 
Theological Seminary, and received his M. A. degree from the 
University in June. He is also a graduate of Austin College. He 
will attend the Lake Forest, Il]., Summer Training School, where 
he will meet Secretaries from all the States and Canada and 
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study the methods of College Association work. He is splendidly 
qualified for the position to which he has been called. 
Cc. C. MeN. 


On January 21, 22, 23, the College Secretaries’ Conference of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations was held at the State 
University. The University of Texas Asso- 
Y. W.C. A. ciation entertained the guests and gave an 
informal reception in their honor immedi- 

ately after the opening meeting. 

The great event of the Winter Term was the visit of two of the 
Y. W. C. A. National Sectaries, Miss Helen F. Barnes and Miss 
Helen Conde. Miss Barnes was at the University several days, 
and conducted two special meetings of the Association, to which 
every girl in the University had a written invitation. The first, 
meeting was on city girl problems, the second on country girl 
problems. Miss Conde was a guest of the Association from Feb- 
ruary 22 to February 24. 

On February 22, from 9:00 to 9:30, the Association entertained 
the girls of the University with a “Baby Summer Conference.”’ 
The Conference had a two-fold purpose: to introduce the girls to 
Miss Barnes and Miss Conde, and to arouse interest.in the South- 
west Conference at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, beginning June 13. 
Dr. and Mrs. Jewett very kindly offered the Association the use 
of the Bible Chair, and the Conference was held there. 

The great social feature of the Spring Term is always the 
Senior Luncheon. This was given May 8, and about ninety invi- 
tations in the form of hand-painted Japanese lanterns were sent 
out. The Study Hall was beautifully decorated. The walls and 
windows were draped with wisteria and Japanese lanterns, and 
parasols were hung from the ceiling. In one corner of the room 
was a small Japanese garden, in which hung several canaries and 
mocking birds in cages. They interfered with the toasts sadly. 
The tables were arranged to form the letters “‘U. T.’’ and the table’ 
decorations carried out the Japanese idea. The place cards were 
little Japanese Seniors in caps and gowns, with a diploma under 
their arms, on which was written the name of the guest. In the 
center of each table was a miniature Japanese garden. The menu 
was Oriental ice, chicken patties, new potatoes in cream, French 
peas, hot rolls, iced tea, salad, strawberry and nut ice cream, 
angel-food squares. After the luncheon punch was served, toasts 
were drunk, prepared by Misses Louise Perkins, Mary Mobley, Jose 
Brodbent, Eunice Aden, Louise Johnson, and Mrs. Charles Taylor. 
Miss Ramona Bookwalter acted as toastmistress. After the toasts 
Mrs. Kirby made a short talk. 

On Saturday, June 10, the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. en- 
tertained with a final reception at Mrs. Kirby’s home. The Fac- 
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ulty, all the students, and all the guests were invited. The lawn 
was lighted with Japanese lanterns, and all kinds of games were 
played there. Orange ice with cherries and nuts was served. 


The close of the Academic year finds the several fraternities in 
apparently flourishing condition. The session has been marked 
throughout by a spirit of co-operation and 
The Fraternities mutual helpfulness among the fraternal socie- 
ties, and by an evident desire upon the part 
of each to strengthen the others. The increase of reciprocal sym- 
pathy has been due in part to the work of the Pan-Hellenic Council 
and partly to those general causes that have tended so largely to 
_ lessen old political strifes, whatever those causes may have been. 
With the fraternity men everywhere seeking methods to improve 
the scholarship and personnel of the organizations, it is not surpris- 
ing that the four-course requirement has been subject to close scrut- 
iny. By some of the fraternities the rule seems to be regarded as 
thoroughly satisfactory, and as a sufficient restriction upon the tak- 
ing in of new members. Among others, however, a good deal of 
criticism has been leveled at the working of the requirement upon 
the ground that, while students must pass four courses in one term 
before initiation, there is no provision against hurried pledging. The 
real object of all such rules, it is urged, is to protect the fraternities 
as well as to encourage diligence on the part of prospective mem- 
bers, and the present regulation does not meet both these ends. In 
this state of affairs, there has been renewed discussion of the one- 
year rule, under which law students could not be pledged until their 
Sophomore year. A hasty canvass among leading fraternity men 
convinces the writer that, although a few of the fraternities are 
not in favor of the restriction, the majority of them would be glad 
to see it enforced, after sufficient notice had been given. 


The social functions held during the Spring Term have been some- 
what unevenly distributed among the fraternities, a few of the or- 
ganizations having given numerous dances and entertainments, while 
others have confined their indulgences to the annual banquets. Dur- 
ing the term the Phi Gamma ‘Delta’s gave a picnic in honor of the 
Chi Omega’s, besides five informal dances and several dinners; and 
in addition to these are to be mentioned the functions held by the 
chapter near the close of each session, including the Founders’ Day 
Banquet, the annual house party during Commencement Week, and 
the yearly reception given on the Sunday preceding Graduation Day. 
Besides their banquet at the Driskill, the Sigma Nu’s gave a ‘“‘Blue- 
bonnet Luncheon” and an informal dance at the Country Club. In- 
formal dances were given during the term by the Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon’s, the Beta Theta Pi’s, and the Phi Delta Theta’s. On April 
first, the Kappa Alpha’s honored their freshmen with a banquet. 
On April 26 to 28, inclusive, the Phi Kappa Psi’s entertained the 
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convention of the Southern chapters of that order, and the event was 
celebrated by several social functions. A “Stunt Party” was given in 
April by the Sigma Chi’s, and that fraternity was visited upon the 
occasion of the final banquet by Mr. William V. Brothers, one of 
the grand officers of the order. The Kappa Sigma’s are making con-- 
siderable improvements on their chapter house, and are preparing 
for an elaborate party to be held Commencement Week. 

During May the Phi Kappa Psi’s moved their chapter house to 
2002 San Antonio, where they will be located during the coming 
session. The Delta Chi’s will occupy the house vacated by the 
Phi Psi’s, at 2113 San Antonio. RR Bee, 


Verily, University life is full and running over with all kinds of 
activities and all manner of interests. And the life of a sorority girl 
is but a part of the larger whole. 
The Sororities With Fall Term examinations safely passed 
and Christmas happily over, the Winter Term 
began. Many large entertainments and dances are given by the 
various clubs and fraternities during this season, in all of which, of 
course, the sorority girl is interested. On this account the entertain- 
ments given by the girls themselves are not so numerous in the spring, 
when more informal hospitalities are enjoyed. 

The Alpha Delta Phi’s have given two very enjoyable dances this 
year,—one in the winter and one in the spring. In addition to this 
they, together with the Pi Phi’s, were the recipients of Mrs. Miller’s 
hospitality at a dance early in the year. The tea given to the patron- 
esses of the Alpha Delta Phi sorority and the banquet on May 17th— 
Founder’s Day—completes a round of pleasures. 

The Zeta’s have also given a tea for their patronesses. Their 
Seniors were entertained with a party at their home, and, having been 
fortunate enough to secure a visit from the Grand President of Zeta 
Tau Alpha, a dinner was given for her. 

The Pi Beta Phi’s were also happy in having with them during 
the spring their President of the Province in which they belong, and 
a most cordial reception was held for her at the house. The Pi Phi 
seniors were honored with a banquet at the Driskill, and the fresh- 
men gave the sorority a picnic in East Woods on Founder’s Day. 

The Theta’s have instituted a delightful custom of camping for a 
day or two during each term. The Winter Term camp was held at 
Mount Bonnell; that of the Spring at Bull Creek. The ladies of 
the University Club were entertained with a reception, and Pan- 
Hellenic was also given a hearty welcome at the Theta house during 
the Winter Term. The Kappa Alpha Theta seniors were given an in- 
formal party in farewell. 

Chi Omega has tried to come in closer touch with the other sorori- 
ties by giving a series of informal teas throughout the year to the 
girls. Each sorority was entertained in turn. During the spring 
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a picnic was held at Pease Park to celebrate Founder’s Day, while 
another most delightful picnic was given them at Deep Eddy by the 
Phi Gamma Delta’s. ; 

Kappa Kappa Gamma did not initiate until after Christmas, when 
a banquet was given at the Driskill. During the winter, stunt par- 
ties were given at the chapter house every Tuesday night. A dinner 
at the Driskill for their friends in the spring, and the annual Kappa 
breakfast in June were both enjoyed. 

Pleasures, of course, of a more general sort were enjoyed by all 
the sororities in common. 

Pan-Hellenic has met regularly, and a strong effort has been made 
to render it of real service to each chapter. A reward for scholarship 
is offered by it next year for the sorority holding the highest grades. 

With Commencement season and its reunions and other pleasures 
closes the sorority girl’s year. os al sy Oe 


The Ashbel Society selected this year for its annual play, “The 
Piper,’’ by Josephine Preston Peabody. The selection was a daring 
- One, but was justified by the event. The Audi- 

The Ashbel Play torium was, as usual, full to overflowing, and 

and it was conceded on all sides that the Ash- 
bel quite sustained its reputation, 

The play opens with the return of the Piper to demand his 1000 
guilders for ridding Hamelin of its plague of rats. From this point 
Josephine Peabody, the author, has used her own power of imagi- 
native interpretation to infuse into the old legend much of the real 
meaning and pathos of life, without, however, detracting from the 
atmosphere of myth and magic charm that surrounds the wonderful 
story of the past. 

The whole play centers around the desire of the Piper to make 
not only children, but all the world, laugh. And this is the pur- 
pose of his heart that wins out in the end, triumphing over his own 
desires. For, although he has piped away the children of Hamelin 
because of the miserly character of their parents in refusing him 
his just reward, and, having won their hearts, has found a panacea 
for his loneliness, yet after the pathetic plea of Veronika for the 
return of her little lame Jan, the Piper restores all of the children 
to their homes. Again—and here a charming love story enters—the 
Piper, by his magic piping, rescues Barbara, the sweetheart of his 
strolling companion, Michael, from becoming a nun, and by a magic 
draught turns her love, which she has unconsciously revealed for 
him, toward Michael. The play closes with the return of the Piper 
and the children to Hamelin, and the resolve of the Piper in his 
loneliness to serve the ‘‘Lonely Man’’—a name which little Jan has 
given to the Crucifix. 

Much credit must be given Miss Donnan for the success of the 

| 
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play, because of her sympathetic interpretation of the character of 
the Piper. Miss Gooch, impersonating the mother of little Jan, 
played her part with a genuine tenderness and sweetness not soon to 
be forgotten, while Miss Lipscomb, as Michael, took the role of a 
lover with exceptional ease and grace. Altogether the play was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. 13, “Looe 


The annual general election held on the sixteenth of May was in 
two.or three respects an extraordinary one. Decidedly the most 
noteworthy feature of the election was the 

Spring Elections quietness with which it was held. For the 

election itself to have been turbulent, however, 
would have been, in view of the campaign just preceding it, quite as 
remarkable as was the apathy of the voters. No campaign held in 
the last four or five years has developed so little interest or aroused 
so little heat, or engendered so few enmities as the spring election of 
this session. Some three months previous to the voting day, interest 
was quickening at a rapid pace, and the old political factions were 
lining up for the struggle. In the arena, however, was suddenly 
thrust the second notable feature of the spring election, and the 
one that almost instantly put a stop to the growing excitement—the 
old, so-called ‘‘Barb-Frat issue.’’?’ A few leaders among the non- 
fraternity men, believing that the fraternities have monopolized the 
honorary offices for years, called a general caucus in March of the 
“Barbarians.” Later on, a full ticket was put out for all the elect- 
ive honorary offices. 

The immediate effect of the non-fraternity movement was to 
cause the withdrawal of one of the candidates for President of the 
Students’ Association, and the practical cessation of all active cam- 
paigning on the part of the fraternity men. Old party strifes were 
lost sight of, and, with the refusal of the fraternity men to reply 
to the militant non-fraternity forces, absolute quiet settled down. 

At the polls the “‘Barbs” elected R. E. Seagler to the office of Presi- 
dent of the Students’ Association over H.-B. Whaling, a fraternity 
man. Their candidate for Editor of The Magazine, Amos Felts, was 
elected without opposition. In the other two races, however, the 
non-fraternity candidates were defeated, Marion Levy being elected 
Editor of The Texan over Amos Peters, and Z. S. Armstrong defeating 
J. H. Moseley, the non-fraternity candidate, and R. B. Shaw, another 
fraternity aspirant, in the race for Editor of the Cactus. 

It is believed that all of the men elected will fill the offices with 
satisfaction. Mr, Seagler is a new man, but he is a diligent worker 
and an efficient student. Mr. Levy and Mr. Armstrong are well 
equipped for their offices. Mr. Felts is already at work on next 
year’s Magazine. 

On the day of the election, the amendment to the Constitution of 
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the Association proposed by The Texan, which provided a plan to 
select the editors of that paper upon the basis of merit instead of 
popularity with the voters, was defeated, the amendment falling a 
few votes short of the requisite two-thirds. Undoubtedly the re- 
jection of the proposal was a mistake. Owing to the general 
apathy in all things political, only a small crowd attended the after- 
noon meeting. ReekiCe 


The work of the several publications during the year has, in spite 
of a few shortcomings in the case of one or two of them, been thor- 
oughly satisfactory. One of the most com- 
Student mendable features to be noted is that no pub- 
Publications lication has indulged in the harsh, unneces- 
sary, iconoclastic grumbling that has sometimes 
been heard in former years. Much has been said editorially, and 
by way of contributions, during the present year, to direct the at- 
tention of the student body away from politics, and to stimulate 
interest in the more helpful forms of student activtiy. To this atti- 
tude of general encouragement as much as to any other factor has 
been due, doubtless, the unusually marked prevalence of mutual 
sympathy between all student enterprises and among the individual 
students, and the absence of partisanship and political bitterness. 
The Texan.—Hspecially praiseworthy along the lines indicated 
has been the work of The Texan. In the matter of news items them- 
selves, and the dispatch with which the year’s events have been 
written up and reported, the staff is entitled to hearty congratula- 
tion. During the latter part of the session, the editors conducted a 
careful, consistent, and telling campaign for a thorough revision of 
the constitutional provisions governing the selection of the Texan 
staff. The system urged met with popular support, but, owing to 
the necessity of a two-thirds vote in favor of any constitutional 
amendment, and the opposition of a few hostile leaders, the resolu- 
tion was defeated. The rejection of the amendment was undoubt- 
edly a step backward. Another proposition has lately been advanced . 
by the editors to purchase and operate a student printing office. 
The. Cactus.—The 1911 Cactus has a number of qualities that 
commend it. The dedication to Dr. Simonds was a graceful tribute 
to one of the most generally beloved members of the Faculty. Last 
year the board failed to print the names of the individual students 
under the class photographs, and the editors of the present issue 
corrected that omission. A return to the old, popular, and always 
eagerly sought for ‘‘grind department” is another feature of the 
volume well liked by its readers. Among other improvements by 
the process of elimination may be mentioned the careful exclusion 
of partisan political matter. Taken altogether, however, the pres- 
ent issue is not without imperfections. The drawings are stiff, and, 
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in some cases, crude; some of the cuts are shoddy; and the literary 
section contains some verse that is rather mediccre, 

The Magazine.—The Magazine also has had a good year. Sundry 
changes for the better have been made in the format of the publi- 
cation. A new cover design has replaced the old, rather unattract- 
ive lettering; the mast-head has been properly placed; all advertis- 
ing matter has been removed from the body of the periodical; and 
the size of the issue has been enlarged. The contributions appear- 
ing during the year, especially since January, have been of a high 
order. Some of the more thoughtful readers of The Magazine, it is 
true, have criticised the editors for running so many stories and so 
few articles of a serious or purely literary nature; but the policy 
has, if anything, rather appealed to the taste of most of the stu- 
dents. 

The Coyote—The Coyote has established itself permanently 
among the student publications, notwithstanding its status as a pri- 
vate venture. The volume for the present year has been distin- 
guished by the numerous excellent cartoons, and by attractive cover 
designs. In the matter of editorial spice, however, the volume is 
probably somewhat short of last year’s showing. The editors are to 
be commended, however, upon the elimination of stale flings at the 
other publications and at University enterprises in general. 


In the issue of The Record for January last, attention was called to 
the excellent work accomplished by the Men’s Literary Societies 
during the Fall Term. Conditions at the 

The Work of the opening of the present academic year indicated 

Men’s Literary a revival of popular interest in forensics, and 

Societies -an abundance of enthusiasm within the soci- 

eties themselves not surpassed by any pre- 

vious year. The last contest has now been held, and both organi- 

zations have brought the meetings to a close. Looking back over 

the work just completed, we do not hesitate to say that every hope- 

ful promise of the Fall Term has been fulfilled, and that the ses- 

sion of 1910-1911 must be accounted one of the most highly suc- 
cessful debating seasons in the history of the University. 

The Athenaeum.—Little comment upon the work of the Athe- — 
naeum during the spring term is required. The membership of the 
society has been rather small during the year, and regular pro- 
grams have perhaps not kept pace with the remarkable array of 
talent presented. So many of the leading members have taken part 
in the inter-collegiate contests, indeed, that it would have been sur- 
prising had the weekly meetings been up to the standard of the 
personnel. The Ira P. Hildebrand prize of $25.00, offered for the 
first time this year, was awarded to Walter G. Miller, who had 
for his subject ‘‘A Federal Income Tax.’’ The contest was held 
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upon the occasion of the final banquet in May, and the talks as- 
sumed the form of after-dinner speeches. 

The Rusk.—Less fortunate than her sister in the matter of ex- 
perienced members, the Rusk has adhered with fidelity to the rou- 
tine work of the Saturday evening meetings, and a satisfactory 
term, as spring terms go, has resulted. Appreciating fully the value 
of the campaign conducted last summer for new members, the So- 
ciety took active steps at the final meeting to insure another vigor- 
ous canvass for new members. During the coming vacation sea- 
son, the newly-elected, President, Mr. Woolfolk, will send out letters 
to the graduates of the affiliated schools, and will in addition run 
newspaper items advertising the Society, 

Two contests were offered to the membership. The first, a prize 
of $25.00, donated by Messrs. Keen, Allen, and McClendon, three 
local ex-members, was awarded to the winners of a debate held on 
May 13 upon the question, ‘‘Resolved, That all cities in the United 
States with a population greater than 25,000 should adopt the com- 
mission form of Government.” W. J. Todd and Fred E. Bennett 
won the decision, Mr, Todd receiving the first prize and Mr. Ben- 
nett the second. The Morris Sheppard contest was held, as last 
year, upon the occasion of the final banquet. W. Trenckman, tak- 
ing for his toast “Freshman Gym,’’ won the first prize, and F. W. 
Wozencraft, speaking on ‘‘The Compromise of Life,’’ was awarded 
the second prize. | 

The Spring Debates.—It was in the annual inter-collegiate de- 
bates that the finest work of the session was accomplished. Pro- 
fessor Shurter and the Debating Council had inaugurated a more 
stringent control over the teams, and had provided a system of 
coaching for the debaters. This improved method of supervision 
and instruction, aided by the general interest in debating, the en- 
thusiasm of the teams, and assistance accorded by the societies, 
resulted in the turning out of three winning teams. Of the nine 
votes cast by the judges in the three encounters, but one vote was 
registered against Texas, ; 

she question in the Pentagonal League was, ‘‘Resolved, That tne 
system of direct legislation known as the initiative and referendum 
should be generally adopted in the several States.’’ Tennessee sent 
a team to Austin to meet HE. L. Harris and R. E. Eubank. Texas 
had the affirmative of the resolution. The debate was rather a one- 
sided victory for the home team. On the same evening G. L. Per- 
kinson and Alvin Owsley, defending the negative side of the ques- 
tion, defeated Mississippi at Oxford. The vote in both the debates 
was unanimous in favor of Texas. 

By far the most gratifying victory of the year was won over Mis- 
souri on May 4 by Hugh Potter and Luther Hoffman. Missouri had 
won four of the seven contests between the two schools. The ques- 
tion was, “Resolved, That the principle of free raw material in our 
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legislation would be for the best interest of the South.’’ The de- 
bate was held in Austin, the home team supporting the affirmative. 
The decision stood two to one for Texas. A fee for admission was 
collected for the first time in many years, but notwithstanding the 
charge some six or seven hundred persons assembled to hear the 
discussion. 

The State Oratorical Contest.—W. W. Meachum, our representa- 
tive to the State Oratorical Association, was given the second place 
by the judges. Texas has been uniformly unsuccessful in the State 
contests, having won only third place last year, and fourth place 
the year before. The school is to be congratulated, therefore, upon 
having come so near to victory. 

Proposed Innovations for Next Year.—The success of the tem- 
porary system instituted this year, and the experience of many ses- 
sions, have demonstrated the faults and cumbersomeness of the 
present method of conducting the debates, and have pointed out the 
necessity for inaugurating the squad system, providing regular 
coaches, selecting standing judges, and granting credit to the de- 
baters. With these ends in view, members of the Debating Council, 
aided by Professor Shurter, are preparing a code of rules complete- 
ly remodeling the existing machinery. The rules will be offered to 
the Oratorical Association next fall, and it is believed they will be 
carried without serious opposition. 


ATHLETICS 


The Spring Term witnessed more than the usual activity in ath- 
letics. 

The old grand-stand on Clark Field having become so rotten and 
weak as to be considered unsafe, was torn down and a new covered 
structure erected in its place. Through the kindness of Mr. H, J. 
L. Stark, the lumber, amounting to thirty-two thousand feet, was 
obtained at a very low cost. *In addition to this, Mr. Stark pre- 
sented the Athletic Council three hundred dollars to be expended 
on football or on permanent improvements on Clark Field, and this 
sum was accordingly expended on the construction of the new grand- 
stand. 

The stand was erected entirely by student labor, under the direc- 
tion of the chairman of the Athletic Council, assisted by Mr. John 
H. Keen. Mr. Ernest Hoffman, the University carpenter, was 
general foreman in charge of the work, and it required all of his 
energy, skill, and vigilance to keep the work plumb and square, and 
to prevent the amateur carpenters from spoiling most of the lum- 
ber. The boys worked by classes. The Senior, Middle, and Junior 
Laws each worked two days, and each of the classes of the Engi- 
neering Department and College of Arts one day each, but much of 
this time was lost on account of rain. Considering the inexpe- 
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rience of the average student as a carpenter, and his general dis- 
inclination for all kinds of manual labor, the new stand must be 
considered a creditable piece of work and a monument to the self- 
sacrificing spirit and devotion of the student body. The new stand 
is twenty-two feet wide, one hundred and thirty feet long, with a 
roof over its entire length. It has a.seating capacity of about 
seven hundred, and cost nine hundred dollars. 

A ’Varsity Circus was held on Clark Field, May 16, for the bene- 
fit of athletics, with Mr. S. L. Pinckney as manager. It proved to 
be a satisfactory performance. The election of the Queen of the 
Circus was more spirited and exciting than ever before. Miss 
Lynne Wooten was chosen Queen and crowned in the University 
Auditorium with much ceremony and splendor. In fact, this cere- 
mony was so beautiful, so entertaining and delightful, that in the 
future it may be expected to become the most important feature 
of the Circus. The profits from the Queen’s Contest, Coronation, 
and Circus amounted to about six hundred dollars. 

For the first time in the history of the University an attempt 
was made to sell baseball season tickets. The managers made ar- 
rangements for twenty-one games to be played on Clark Field, and 
offered a season ticket with seat in the grand-stand for three dol- 
lars. This is at the rate of fifteen cents per game. In spite of this 
exceptionally attractive offer, only 287 tickets were sold. Unfor- 
tunately, it was impossible to play all the games scheduled, as a 
number of the best games were prevented by rain. In fact, rain 
interfered so seriously with the games throughout the season that 
had it not been for the advance sale of season tickets, the baseball 
season would have been a most disastrous one. A rebate of forty- 
five cents was offered on all season tickets on account of three 
games prevented by rain,. but very few owners of tickets took ad- 
vantage of this offer. 

H. L, Platter was manager, W. A. Dealey assistant manager, H. T. 
Stacy captain and W. J. Disch coach of the baseball team. Although 
the season opened with dismal prospects and was continued under 
discouraging and trying conditions, Mr. Disch managed to build up a 
team that won a fair percentage of the games played, and never failed 
._ to give a creditable exhibition. F. T. Baldwin was elected captain of 
next year’s team. The games played, with the scores, follow: 

St. Edwards College, 2; Texas, 4; Clark Fieid. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, 13; Texas, 6; College Sta- 
tion 

Austin League, 11; Texas, 6; Clark Field. 

Austin League, 3; Texas, 2; Clark Field. 

Southwestern, 8; Texas, 0; Georgetown. 

Austin College, 3; Texas 1; Clark Field. 

Austin College, 3; Texas, 5; Clark Field, 

Baylor, 7; Texas, 3; Clark Field. 
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Fort Worth Polytechnic, 4; Texas, 5; Clark Field. 

Fort Worth Polytechnic, 1; Texas, 7; Clark Field. 

Texas Christian University, 1; ‘Texas, 0; Fort Worth. 

Texas Christian University, 0; Texas, 2; Fort Worth. 

Arkansas University, 5; Texas, 4; Fayetteville. 

Arkansas University, 2; Texas, 1, Fayetteville. 

University of Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 7; Norman. 

University of Oklahoma, 7; Texas, 3; Norman. 

Daniel Baker, 3; Texas, 8; Clark Field. 

Daniel Baker, 0; Texas, 3; Clark Field. 

Southwestern University, 0; Texas, 4; Clark Field. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1; Texas, 5; Clark Field. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1; Texas, 1; Clark Field. 

Southwestern University, 6; Texas, 3; Georgetown. 

Trinity University, 2; Texas, 7; Clark Field. 

Trinity University, 3; Texas, 10; Clark Field. 

Southwestern University, 7; Texas, 4; Clark Field. 

No intercollegiate track meet was held on Clark Field this year. 
Time after time arrangements were made to bring the track team 
of some other institution to Austin, but in every instance rain in- 
terfered and made it necessary to cancel the engagement. In ad- 
dition to this,.the members of the track team and their sympa- 
thizers suffered another keen disappointment when the dual meet 
between Texas and the University of Arkansas was canceled by 
that institution just on the eve of the departure of our team. So 
it happened that the season passed with the University taking part 
in only one track meet, that of the Texas Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, which was held at College Station, and in which the 
University won second place, 

The Texas Interscholastic Track Meet for High Schools and Acad- 
emies was held on Clark Field, seven high schools and four acad- 
emies being represented. Beaumont High School was the winner 
in the High School Section, and Marshall Training School in the 
section for academies. The schools taking part with their scores 
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The annual Class Track Meet resulted in a victory for the So- 
phomores, who scored 72 points. The Freshmen were second, with 
38 points, the Juniors third with 28 points, while the Seniors came 
last with but five points. Morgan Vining, Jr., was the winner of 
the medal for the best individual record, his score being 24 points, 

Two Tennis Tournaments were held during the Spring Term. 
In the ’Varsity Students’ Tournament, Gillespie won the singles for 
men, and D. S. Perkins and H. M. Potter won in the men’s doubles, 
Willie May Kell won the singles for ladies, and Misses Kell and M. EH. 
Kirkland in the doubles. 

The ’Varsity Invitation Tournament was open to all amateurs 
throughout the State. The success of this tournament was due to 
the energy and enthusiasm of its manager, Dr. D. A. Penick. Play- 
ers representing Dallas, San Anionio, and Houston, as well as a 
large number of local players, took part. Mr, Walter Walthall, of 
San Antonio, won in the singles, and he and his brother, Mr. Leon 
Walthall, also of San Antonio, won the dcubles. D. S. Perkins, of 
the University, was the runner-up in singles, and Dr. H. Y. Ben- 
edict and Dr. D. A. Penick in the doubles. E. A. Moers of the Uni- 
versity, won the consolation singles, and he and W. H. Boggs, the 
consolation doubles. This tournament greatly stimulates interest in 
tennis at the University, and it is to be hoped that the practice of 
holding it here annually will be continued. 

The University of Texas Tennis Association has joined the Texas 
State Tennis Association, and a large number of ’Varsity players 
took part in the Annual State Championship Tournament at San 
Antonio. They extended an invitation to the State Association to 
hold its next Annual Meeting and Tournament at Austin, and the 
invitation was accepted. Consequently the next State champion- 
ship tournament will be held at the University in May, 1912. 

The following ‘‘T’’s were awarded by the Athletic Council: In 
baseball, W. C. Brown, C. B. Long, F. T. Baldwin, J. P. Moore, H. 
P. Moore, J. Russel, M. L. Massingill, R. H. Jones, William Neblett, 
EH. L. Fulton, S. Heyser, and H. L. Platter; in track, J. J. Estill, A. 
ieeoawtner, H. P. Lawther, T. L. Hoover, J. H. Booth, H. L. 
Bruce, T. O. Cheatham, and Con Anderson; in tennis, Misses Wil- 
lie May Kell, M. E. Kirkland, Maud Thomas, Rachel M. Foote, and 
C. Lowrie, and to D. S. Perkins and H. M. Potter, 

Wooten Lightfoot, the winner in the annual gymnasium exhibi- 
tion and contest held in the University Auditorium, was awarded 
a “T” and the title of University gymnast. 

oC eae 
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THE TEXAS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


During the Spring Quarter, 1911, three meetings of the Academy 
were held. On Friday, April 28, Dr. E. E. Rall, Instructor in the 
Philosophy of Education, discussed ‘“‘SSome Experimental Evidence 
on the Theory of Formal Discipline,’’ and on Friday, May 8, Dr. 
L. H. Haney lectured on “Every Day Economics.’’ The subject in 
each instance was of more than ordinary interest, and the efforts 
of the speakers were greatly appreciated by those present. 

At a formal meeting, June 138, the ballots were counted and the 
following officers declared elected for the year 1911-12: 

President, Dr. H, Y. Benedict, 

Vice-President, Dr. J. M. Kuehne. 

_ Treasurer, Prof. Edw. C.-H. Bantel. 

Secretary, Dr. J. T. Patterson. 

Librarian, N. L. Goodrich 

Members of the Council: Dr. W. T. Mather, Dr. F. D. -Heald, 
Professor Carl Hartmann. 

Volume XI of the ‘Transactions’ has just been issued (July). 
Its contents are as follows: “A study of the Rust-Preventing 
Power of Certain Electrolytes’ (annual address by the President), 
Dr, Eugene P. Schoch; ‘‘List of Parasitic Bacteria and Fungi oc- 
curring in Texas,’’ Professor Frederick DeForest Heald and Mr. 
Frederick Adolph Wolf; ‘‘Active Phosphoric Acid and Pot Experi- 
ments,’’ Dr. George S. Fraps; “‘The Middle and Upper Eocene of 
Texas,’ Mr. E. T. Dumble; ‘“‘The Carrizo Sands,’ Mr. E. T. Dum- 
ble; “‘The Influence of Science Upon German Literature,’”’ Dr. Syl- 
vester Primer; ‘‘Life, Character and Works of Professor J. W. 
McLaughlin, M: D.,’” Dr. H. L. Hilgartner. 

Bound with the Transactions are the ‘‘Proceedings,’’ which in- 
clude lists of officers, titles of papers read, reports of Librarian and 
Treasurer, lists of exchanges, the constitution and by-laws and list 
of members. ) ) FW: 


ALUMNI NOTES 


1884. 4 
W. L. Harding, LL.B., is practicing law in Waxahachie. 


1888. 

S. Bascomb Bell, LL.B., is a practicing attorney in San Antonio. 
His daughter, Miss Lucille Bell, is a Junior in the University of 
Texas. 

1889. 

D. W. Spence, C, E., is Professor of Structural Engineering in 

the A. & M. College of Texas. 
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1891. 

James R. Bailey, B, A., 1891, and later Ph.D., University of Mu- 
nich, is now Professor of Organic Chemistry in the University of 
Texas. 

1893. 

Joe F. Etter, B. Lit., is Vice-President of the Hardwicke-Etter 

Hardware Company, Sherman, Texas. 


1894. 

W. A. James, B. A., holds the Principalship of the Ball High 

School, Galveston, and is also teacher of Science in that school. 
1895. 

Miss Helen Hornsby, B. Lit., is teacher of German, Southwest 
Texas Normal, San Marcos. 

Edw. A. Belsterling, LL.B., is President of the Dallas School 
Board. 

. 1896. 

Miss Roberta F. Lavender, B. A., is Instructor in Latin in the 
University of Texas. 

1897. 

John C. McVea, C. E., is Resident Engineer for the H. BE. & W. 
T R. R. and the H. & S. R R, Houston, Texas He was married 
September 14, 1904, to Miss Mary Faires, 

Joe Gilbert, M. D., is Physician for Men, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

1898. 

James Wiley Young, LL.B., is a prominent lawyer of Crockett, 
a member of the firm of Adams & Young. 

T. D. Berry, M. D., has retired from practice, and is making his 
home in Manor. He has two sons, Thomas Dorsey, Jr., and Wil- 
liam Richardson Berry. ‘ 

1899. 

Bates M. Allen of the Law Department is now Claim Agent for 
the Illinois Central R. R. Co., with office in the Exchange Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Annie Webb Blanton, B. Lit., is Instructor in English in the 
North Texas State Normal Coilege, Denton. 

Otto. Hugo Meitzen, LL.B., is in the Railway Mail Service, Hous- 
ton, Texas, 

1900. 

H. B. Decherd, M. D., has his office in the Wilson Building, Dal- 
las. He is a specialist on eye, ear, nose, and throat diseases. 

Ban Sylvanus Brown, M. D., is practicing medicine in Kerens, 
Texas. 

1901, 

W. W. Woodson, LL.B., holds the position of cashier in the First 

National Bank, Mart, Texas. 
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Robert Carlton Clark, B. A., and later Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, is Professor of History, University of Oregon. His present 
address is Eugene, Oregon. 

1902. 

Henry Lamar Crosby, M, A., was married July 6, 1910, to Miss 
Olive Williams, of Columbia, Mo. Mr. Crosby, during the past 
year, was Assistant Professor of Greek, University of Pennsylvania. 
He took a Ph.D. degree from Harvard in 1905. 

Alex Leonard Melander, M. S., has held during recent years sev- 
eral prominent positions in the educational world, among which 
are Professor of Entomology, and Head of the Department of 
Zoology, State College of Washington. His present address is Pull- | 
man, Washington. 

1908. 

On November 8, 1909, Marvin C. Wellborn, C. E., was elected 
to an Associate Membership in the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. 

Ben H. Powell, B. Lit. and LL. B., 1903, is practicing law in Hunts- 
ville, 

Dr. Clarence Moore, B. S., 19038, now resides at Saint Jo, Texas. 

Louis Harry Kirk, M. D., is a practicing physician in Austin. Dr. 
Kirk was married February 1, 1907, to Miss Helen McDonald of 
McKinney. They have two children, Rebecca Wooten, born Novem- 
ber 15, 1907, and Helen Wood, born October 14, 1909. 

Lycurgus C. Christian, graduate cf the Law Department, writes 
from Houston, where he has an office in the Commercial Bank 
Building: ‘‘Am alone in my practice, and have not yet suc- 
ceeded in entangling any ‘fair miss’ in the matrimonial noose.” 

E. E. Bewley, M. A., is president of the Texas National Fire In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth. 

Shearon Bonner, B. A., later LL.B, Cumberland University, is 
practicing law in Dallas 

1904. 
H. C. Von Struve, LL.B., is now living in Plainview. 


1905.. 

Miss Ada H. Garrison, B. A.,.is a teacher in the Whitis School, 
Austin. 

D. A. Frank, B. A., attorney for the Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company and the Postal Cable Company of Texas, 
Dallas, was married June 12, 1906, to Miss Nora Warrena Finley 
of Dallas. They have two children: Minnie Warrena (born 
March 17, 1907) and David A., Jr. (born September 6, 1910.) 

Louie N. Bromberg, M, A., is a progressive merchant of Mineola, 


1906. 
Thomas B. Clark, B. A., is Clerk of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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Robert N. Watkin, LL.B., recently resigned as a member of the 
Dallas Board of Education. He is treasurer of the Will A. Watkin 
Piano Company, Dallas. 

B. Oran Works, M. D., has established at Brownsville a sanita- 
rium which bears the name Works Sanitarium. 


1907. 

William Cullen Bryant, B. A., was married November 23, 1909, 
to Miss Bessie Belle Smith, of Springfield, Mo. He lives at pres- 
ent in Fort Worth, where he is Professor of Education in Poly- 
technic College, | 

Paul V. Montgomery, B, A., is Assistant Actuary of the South- 
western Life Insurance Company, Dallas. 


1908. 

Francis Marion Rayburn, LL.B., was married November 28, 
1910, to Miss Ann Salome Clayton, of Cleburne, 

John Hindman Keen, LL.B., is Instructor in Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Texas. He is “‘still a bachelor.” 

Miss Agnes Kirkland, B. A., taught the past year in the Cle- 
burne High Shcool. Her home address is 1509 Seegar street, Dal- 
las. 

W. B. Hicks, M. A., is this year doing graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

James Gibbons Browne, C. E., is Supervising Engineer for Free- 
stone county. His home is Teague, Texas. 

Herbert H. Sutton, E. H., is at present with the Key West Elec- 
tric Company, Key West, Fla. 


1909. 
Miss Mildred Mihills, B. A., is Teacher of English in the Hous- 
ton Heights High School. 
Miss Lila E. Knox, B, A., is a teacher in the Ball High School, 
Galveston, f 
Miss Bertha L. Doering, B. A., is teacher of German, Houston 
High School. 
1910. 
Miss Ethel M. Fonda, B. A., is. Physical Director for Women, 
Polytechnic College, Fort Worth, 
1911. 
Watson L, Saunders, LL.B., has located in Gatesville, with S. 
P. Saddler, to practice law. 


a 


Through the efforts of Mr. George C. Butte, of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, and Mr. Kent V. Gay, of McAlester, Oklahoma, the Univer- 
sity of Texas Alumni Association of Oklahoma 
Texas Alumni in was organized May 17, 1911, at Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City. The following officers were elected to 
serve until October, 1911: 
11—Record. 
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George C. Butte, Muskogee, President. 

Claude Nowlin, Oklahoma City, Vice President. 

Galen Crow, Guthrie, Vice President. 

W. Boothe Merrill, Elk City, Vice President. 

Dr. James H. Hargrove, Ardmore, Vice President. 

Kent V, Gay, McAlester, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The first meeting of the Association will be held at Oklahoma 
City during the Oklahoma State Fair in October. The exact date 
is to be determined by the Executive Committee, which committee 
is composed of the following persons: Claude Nowlin, Oklahoma 
City; Mont F. Highley, Oklahoma City; Veris McInnis, Oklahoma 
City. 

The following constitution was adopted: 

Section I. The name of this organization shall be ‘“‘The Univer- 
sity of Texas Alumni Association of Oklahoma.” 

Sec, II. This Association is established to promote acquaintance 
and good fellowship among the ex-students of the University 
of Texas and to keep said ex-students in touch with the Uni- 
versity and its work. 

Sec. III. The officers of this Association shall be President, Vice 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Sec. IV. PRESIDENT—tThe President shall have the power and 
duties usually incident to this office, shall have power to ap- 
point all committees, and shall appoint an Executive Commit- 
tee of three members. 

Sec, V. VICE PRESIDENT—tThe Vice President shall perform 
the duties of the President in the absence or incapacity of 
that officer. 

Sec. VI. SECRETARY—tThe Secretary shall keep the records of 
the Association and shall perform the duties usually incident 
to that office, and shall perform such other duties as he may 
be directed to perform by the President. 

Sec. VII. TREASURER—tThe Treasurer shall perform the duties 
usually incident to this office. 

Sec. VIII. The officers elected in the first instance shall hold of- 
fice until October, 1911, and thereafter all officers shall hold 
office for a period of one year. 

Sec. IX. Any ex-student of the University of Texas, or of any of 
its departments, shall be eligible to membership. 

Sec. X. Each member of the Association shall pay one dollar 
($1.00) per year as dues, which fee for the first year’s dues 
shall accompany his application. ° 

Sec, IX. This Association shall have one regular meeting in each 
year, at which meeting a banquet shall be given, and at 
which meeting the officers for the following year shall be 
elected. No person shall hold the same office for two years 
successively. 
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Sec, XII. Any proposed amendment to this constitution shall re- 
ceive a vote of more than 50 per cent. of the members pres- 
ent at the Alumni meeting at which amendment shall be pro- 
posed, whereupon it shall become effective. 


The following is a partial list of ex-students of the University of 
Texas now living in Oklahoma: 

Bailey, G. Ross, Chickasha; Bailey, Samuel Foster, Maud; Bare- 
foot, Bert Boon, Chickasha; Bartley, Jas. R., Comanche; Beesley, 
Wilbur Carlos, Panama; Bennett, Chas. Thomas, Pawhuska; Ber- 
man, Moses A., Calvin; Biggers, Virgie Rodman, Shawnee; Bloss, 
Claude Marion, Tecumseh; Boner, Walter Lee, Durant; Branden- 
berg, J. D., Asher; Bridges, D. A., Allen; Brown, Robert Henry, 
Duncan; Butte, Geo. C., Muskogee; Carmichael, James D., Chicka- 
sha; Carter, Mrs, O. H., Henryetta; Clarke, Christopher B., Okla- 
homa City; Clarke, Maurice Gordon, Clarke, Mrs. M. Gordon, Ok- 
mulgee; Clift, J. G., Waurika; Clift, William H., Waurika; Coles, C. 
C., Tulsa; Cole, J. R., Atoka; Cooke, Geo. Lewis, Oklahoma City; 
~Creager, Paul G., Pawhuska; Crow, Galen, Guthrie; Dean, 
James William, Ada; Duval, E. P. R., Norman; Eddleman, Ira, 
Woodward; Ehlers, I. D., Chickasha; Emanuel, Chas. B., Sulphur; 
Fears, Curtis, Alustee; Fears, Walter T., Eufaula; Ford, Guy 
W., Sayre; Fort, Burks, McAlester; Gay, Kent V., McAlester; 
German, William Paxton Z., Muskogee; Gregory, Alva A., Okla- 
homa City; Hogan, Mrs. William Gore, Oklahoma City; Hankins, 
Merchant Levi, Altus; Hargrove, Dr. James H., Ardmore; Hardie, 
W. V., Oklahoma City; Harris, Roy, Roswell; Harris, W. R., South 
McAlester; Harris, W., Waurika; Hayes, Vaulter Bordeaux, Du- 
rant; Hayes, William Norman, Norman; Hefner, Robert Alexan- 
der, Ardmore; Helm, Miss Mattie, Madill; Highley, Mont. F., Okla- 
homa City; Horne, Samuel Henry, Enid; Jones, J. G., Paul’s Valley; 
Jones, J. W., Atoka; John, Dr. Walter Noble, Antlers; Johnson, 
Chas. E., Oklahoma City; Kennedy, Mrs. Eleanor T., McAlester; 
Kimmons, Sam Hall, Tulsa; Latimer, W. E., Sulphur; Lattimore, 
S. H., Muskogee; Lemons, Henry Willis, Waurika; Lendewig, F. 
F., Temple; Lewis, T. T., Kiowa; Liedtke, William Clarence, Mc- 
’ Alester; Logsdon, B. C., Marietta; Marable, B. F., Hugo; Mc- 
Curdy, William C., Purcell; McDaniel, David Albert, Frederick; 
McGinnis, William Preston, Wilburton; McInnis, Emmett Emory, 
Coalgate; McInnis, Veris E., Oklahoma City; McIntosh, James T., 
Durant; Melton, Alger, Chickasha; Merrill, W. Boothe, Elk City; Mil- 
ler, Kenneth Chester, Tulsa; Miller, Jno. Sinclair, Hugo; Mills, Jno. 
Lawrence, Oklahoma City; Moffett, Joseph W., Ardmore; Mounts, 
Providence, Frederick; Nowlin, Claud, Oklahoma City; Parker, Howard, 
Guthrie; Phelps, James Ivy, El Reno; Puckett, Miss Sadie, Faxon; Rai- 
ney, Robert M., Atoka; Ratcliff, Edgar Samuel, Ada; Reason, Edgar 
D., Tecumseh; Render, Sam Peyton, Norman; Riley, Dr. J. §., Sul- 
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phur; Richardson, William Stewart, Oklahoma City: sun 
Stephen S., Yukon; Scott, Moran, Ardmore; Smith, E. W., Ok 0 
City; Speed, Dr. H. K., Hobart; Stone, Robert Matthew, Pu 

Stone, William Mark, Jr., Box 720, Lawton; Stringer, Clauc 
Oklahoma City; Terrell, Joel Edwin, Ada; Thomas, John F., La 


Tolbert, James R., Hobart; Vaughan, Thomas J., Dore 


Thomas, Wynnewood; WHeaHOn pe GC. 's., Roff; " Williaiie! 
M., phar eae. ilies. Miss Cincinnati, sin Rap City; Wils 
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Railroad ‘Transportation in reeds. by C. S. Potts. 214 p., 6 maps, charts. 
& - March, 1909. - $1.50. 

ee 8. Bs ime and ‘the Treatment ke the Criminal, by C. S. Potts. 86 p. ~ i 
oe 1910. 25 cents. 
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Mepicat SERIES 


a e “Yettow Fever: a ‘Popular Lecture, by James Carroll. 382 p. June, 1906. 
yan aN cents. 

Dae The Care of the Insane, by Dr. M. L, Graves. 16 D. 1905. 15 cents. 

8. ‘The 1903 Epidemic of Yellow Fever in Texas and the Lessons to Be 
_ Learned from It, by Dr. G.R. Tabor. 22p. June, 1905. 15 cents. 

ef ‘Further Experiments in the Use of Drugs as Stimulants in Accidents 
_ Oceurring During Anaesthesia, by O. H. Plant, 31 p. February 8, 1911. 
shoe eae 


SCIENTIFIC Senien ‘ 


ee ‘Vegetation of the Sotol Country in Texas, by W. L. pay. 24 p., ae June, 
| 1905. 25 cents. - 

of "Observations on the Habits of Some Solitary Wasps of Texas, by Carl 
- Hartman. 72 p., pl. July, 1905. 25 cents. 

0. "Distribution and Adaptation of the Vegetation of Texas, by W. L. Bray, 
the ut 108 D., ‘pl. map. November, 1906. 35 cents. 

“11. 7 Sketch of the Geology of the Chisos Country, by J. A. Udden. 101 p. 
, April, 1907. 50 cents. | 

: e123. e The Clays of Texas, by Heinrich Ries, 316 p., illus. pl. 1908, $2.00. 

. The American Mistletoe, by H. H. York. 31 p., be 1909. 50 cents. 















December, 1909. 





a 20 ‘Newman and J. Thomas Patterson. 23 p., illus. 
> 25 cents. 
The Austin Dam, by ae ue Taylor. 85 D., ats. December 22, 1911. 76 


On the Blectrostatic Bffect of a Ohanging Magnetic Field, hy J. M. Kuehne. 
$ 15 Be ‘January 15, 1911. 25 cezts. 


ween 22, 1911. $1.0 00. 
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“MAIN UNIVERSITY ar AUSTIN, 


COLLEGE OF ARTS: Gaines jeans to. the: YD : 
Bachelor ae Master of Arts vend meas oe satya ; 


EN GINEERING DEPARTMENT: Degree courses, 
electrical and mining SueInCeriag Me 


: LAW DEPARTMENT (in its new eld 
. eourse, leading to Degree of Bachelor of uve. 
license; course leading to Degree of Master of Laws 


SUMMER SCHOOL: Regular Caiveraty seus ‘Normal 
seven weeks, 


Session of. 1911 ae June 18, 
For pealoene, address. 3 

THE | REGISTRAR, 

‘University. Station, Au 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION: he Correspondence 
sion, offering courses in various University schools, £ 
registration may take place at any time. IL. ‘Publi 
sion and. Information Division, through bibliogr: 

- traveling libraries supplying information on current pr 
Ill. Lecture Division, presenting members of is us 
Faculty in popular lectures, oneal or in series. ; 

For catalogue, address | | ree 


THE DIRECTOR OF ® EXTENSION, : 


Poarvenp course in aatiane: ais ian: ceene jin ph 
_ three-year course in nursing. Thorough laborato 
ona clinical facilities: in John Feely Hi 


